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PEACE OR WAR. 


tee Russian papers, and the English Correspendents 
who sympathize with the Russian cause, are well 
advised in endeavouring to moderate the sanguine hopes 
which have been founded on Count ScHovuvatorr’s journey 
to St. Petersburg. It seems probable that the Russian 
Government has in some form virtually assented to the 
English demand that the whole Treaty of San Stefano shall 
be submitted to a European Congress. If the principle is 
conceded, there will be little difficulty in using phrases on 
the other side which may satisfy the real or professed 
susceptibility of Russia. In the meantime it is consistent 
with the usages of diplomacy to make opportune displays 
of readiness for war. Some disappointment has perhaps 
been caused by the slight impression produced in England 
by the ostentatious preparations for the despatch of 
armed cruisers from American ports. The confidence 
reposed by Englishmen in the good faith of the Government 
of the United States is more complimentary than the 
Russian assumption to the contrary effect. If there should, 
unhappily, be war, ships under the Russian flag which 
may escape from American ports will not engage in a 
hopeful enterprise. Except on their own Pacific coast, they 
will be unable to dispose of any prizes which they may make ; 
and they can scarcely hope themselves to escape early 
capture. The importance of the whole project has probably 
been exaggerated; and the voluntary subscriptions on 
which it is supposed to rest are not likely to attain formid- 
able dimensions. It was easy to foresee that the Russian 
Government would abandon the original scheme of fitting 
out privateers. Nothing could be gained by an open 
breach of the engagement voluntarily made at Paris; for 
the American Civil War sufficiently proved that privateer. 
ing is practically abolished. Although the Government of 
the United States withheld its assent from the Declaration 
of Paris, neither of the belligerents at any time issued letters 
of marque. The Alabama and her consorts, though they 
were in popular language denounced as pirates, were 
always recognized as ships of war; nor would the 
Russian Government violate the doctrines of international 
jaw by following the precedent. The practical difference 
between the cases is that the American navy was fally 
occupied in blockading several thousand miles of coast, 
while England could at the present time employ any num- 
ber of vessels which might be required for the protection 
of commerce. It may also be hoped that the provisions 
of the Treaty of Washington, under which extravagant 
damages were awarded to the United States, may not, like 
stipulations in European treaties, be disregarded as obso- 
Jete within a few years from their date. 

At Constantinople the Russian Government seemed 
lately to have achieved a diplomatic triumph which might 
have explained the motive of the change effected in the 
Tarkish Ministry during Mr. Layarp’s temporary absence. 
A recent official statement that English influence is now 
supreme at Constantinople was well calculated to excite 
suspicion. Simultaneously with the implied confession of 
failure, the Russian agents thought that they had obtained 
from the cowardice or treachery of Turkish dignitaries a 
promise that the territorial arrangements of San Stefano 
should be at once completed. The rumour was probably 
at one time true, for the Porte and the Palace have since 
bandied between them charges of exclusive responsibility for 


a sacrifice of the most essential public interests. It was 
evident that, even if the European fortresses could not ulti- 
mately be retained, their surrender could not fairly be 
demanded as long as the conditions of the treaty were not 
performed by the Russians on their part. The withdrawal 
of the Turkish garrisons might at the worst be made a 
condition of some bargain involving a corresponding advan- 
tage. Above all, the liberation of the prisoners of war 
who are still detained in Russia should precede or accom- 
pany the abandonment of Schumla and Varna. The evacua- 
tion of Batoum would have been still more unnecessary and 
impolitic. It was at least possible that the treaty might 
be modified as it affects the territorial changes in Asia; 
but, if Batoum is once occupied by a Russian garrison, it 
will be difficult to alter the actual state of possession. A 
promise that Erzeroum shall be immediately restored would 
form no equivalent for the surrender of Batoum. In Asia 
as in Europe the Russians would probably gladly withdraw 
from their advanced posts for the purpose of shorten- 
ing their lines of communication. The popular belief 
that the Sutra has been frightened, or that some of his 
Ministers or favourites have been bought, is at least prob- 
able; nor can the Russians be blamed for profiting by 
the weakness or the vices of their adversaries. There 
is some reason to believe that their rapid and vic- 
torions advance after the capture of Plevna was the 
result of a secret negotiation. The chief favourite of the 
Suntan was about that time absent for some weeks, 
and it is ramoured in Constantinople that he visited the 
Russian head-quarters. It is also said that Suteman 
Pasa was the victim, and not the criminal perpetrator, of 
the treason which had effected the overthrow of the 
Empire. He had taken a principal part in the deposition 
of Anput Aziz; and his friends assert that he was sincerely 
patriotic. His sacrifice of the army in the Shipka Pass, 
his neglect to join MenemeT Att or Osman Pasna, and, 
above all, the unaccountable slowness of his retreat, may 
perhaps be explained by positive orders from the Sutran. 
If he is innocent, his impending trial may easily be ex- 
plained; and it may also be inferred that his condemnation 
is certain. The venality and baseness of the Palace make 
. impossible to form a probable judgment of the immediate 
uture. 

General Topiesen, having perhaps urgent reasons for 
retiring from his advanced position, is supposed to have 
offered to remove his army to Adrianople in consideration 
of the immediate surrender of Schumla, Varna, and 
Batoum. It would perhaps have been for the advantage 
of the Turks to detain the Russians in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital, where they are probably 
now confronted by a superior army. The invader can no - 
longer hope to surprise either the lines of Gallipoli or 
the forts on the "Peaiglincen, except by the purchased 
treachery of the defenders; and the threat of occupying 
Constantinople has for some time past ceased to be alarm- 
ing. Although the accounts of the insurrection on the 
southern slopes of the Balkan are conflicting and uncer- 
tain, the necessity of —s tranquillity and submission 
furnishes an urgent reason for the concentration of the 
Russian forces at Adrianople. The communications with 
the Danube have not yet been interrupted; but they may 
at any time require additional protection. Even the dis- 
content of the Roumanians with their powerful ally may 
suggest measures of precaution. On the whole, it seems 
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probable that General Topteney must retreat on his own 
account if he fails to obtain a price for an ostensible con- 
cession. The negotiation for the withdrawal of the English 
fleet from the Sea of Marmora appears to have made little 
progress. Perhaps Mr. Layarp and Admiral Horypy 
were less easily deluded than the Sutran and his Minis- 
ters, and were not willing to give the Russians com- 
pensation for consulting their own interests. No reliance 
can be placed on vague rumours of the condition of the 
Russian army; but it seems not improbable that it may 
have been seriously weakened by the climate and by the 
imperfect state of sanitary arrangements. 

A hope that the Russian Government may have become 
sensible of its financial and military weakness implies no 
feeling of national ill-will. The best chance of maintaining 
peace depends on the recognition by the Emperor and his 
advisers of'the danger of war. There can be no doubt 
that, in defence of the honour or of the interests of 
Russia, the Government would both determine on war 
and bring great forces into the field; but no party in 
England wishes to humiliate Russia, and sacrifices of money 
and of life may properly be balanced against ambitious 
projects. The public opinion of Europe, though it 
is uncertain and wavering, also deserves consideration. 
But for the personal feelings of the German Emperor, a 
warlike policy would receive no encouragement from any 
foreign Power. It is probable that, at least in the 
beginning of a war, England would be left without allies ; 
but Austria would take the opportunity to demand addi- 
tional concessions from Russia, and every Government 
would approve of the partial failure of the arrangements of 
San Stefano. The late debate in the Hungarian Parliament 
implies a formidable menace, though the declaration of the 
Minister President may possibly not be approved at 
Vienna. Mr. Tisza repudiated any intention of agreeing 
to a partition ; and he announced his agreement in principle 
with the Opposition which demanded vigorous measures 
of preparation. Domestic reasons may operate in the 
same direction with a fear of foreign complications. If 
the Emperor of Russia has, in consequence of the ill- 
ness of Prince Gorrscuakorr, looked more closely into 
public affairs, he has perhaps become for the first time 
fully aware of the financial difficulties which may result 
from a second war. The depreciation of paper money 
must, among other inconveniences, cause great discom- 
fort to the soldiers, though it may not affect their 
loyalty. A great Empire will always find means 
for conducting war, but pecuniary embarrassment ought 
not to be wantonly incurred. The hope of obtaining 
large sums from Turkey under the name of indemnity can 
never have been seriously entertained. Count ScHovvaLorr 
will probably be able to explain accurately to the Emperor 


that no section of the country which deserves the name of 
a party wishes for war, and that the more violent advocates 
of peace at any price are for the time powerless, he will 
convey an impression which is at all times wholesome, and 
which was true when he left England. It will be unfor- 
tunate that Parliamentary controversy or popular agita- 
tion should offer encouragement to any warlike disposition 
which may prevail at St. Petersburg. 


THE LANCASHIRE RIOTS. 


O*% Tuesday a conference was held at Manchester 
between delegates of the operatives and a Committee 
of the employers, when an offer was made on behalf of the 
men to terminate the strike, to refer to arbitration the 
question whether a reduction of ten per cent. on wages was 
justifiable and wise, and also whether this reduction, if 
made, should be accompanied by short time. The Com- 
mittee replied that a reference to arbitration was inadmis- 
sible. The deputation of the workmen then submitted the 
following proposition—to work four daysinthe week with ten 
per cent. deduction, or five days with five percent. deduction, 
a joint committee of workmen and employers to settle the 
rate of wages when full time is resumed. The Committee 
replied that they could not entertain any proposal for 
short time. On receiving this answer the deputation aban- 
doned all reference to arbitration and all proposal for 
short time, and offered to accept an unconditional reduc- 
tion of five percent. The Committee replied that they 


were very sorry, but the position of the trade made it im- 
possible to continue production with a less deduction in | 


wages than ten per cent. Thus ended the conference ; and 
it was, no doubt, disappointing to the men that, when they 
had given up their favourite crotchet of creating demand 
by working short time, the masters would not meet them 
by accepting a deduction of five per cent. as a compromise. 
But when once the question was put on the level of the 
ordinary questions as to the rate of wages, and all compli- 
cations from new theories as to the proper mode of conduct- 
ing business were removed, the employers had only to 
judge whether ten per cent. must be taken off wages 
if they were not to be ruined. They had made their 
calculation, and it was their deliberate opinion that 
this must be the minimum of reduction; and to have 
accepted a smaller reduction-would have been to own that 
they had previously exaggerated the difficulties of their 
situation in order to get out of the workmen a larger re- 
duction than was absolutely necessary. As the men, if 
they had gained their point originally, and had worked 
short time with a reduction of wages, would have made 
much less in the week than by working full time with a 
reduction of ten per cent., it was not really on the point of 
money that the negotiation went off. What the workmen 
really claim is that they shall have a voice in saying how 
the business in which they are employed shall be conducted. 
Their first wish was to introduce a novelty into the conduct 
of the business, and to stimulate trade by the device of 
short time. When this was abandoned, they wished to de- 
cide the amount of necessary reduction. They thought five 
per cent. reduction sufficient, while the employers thought 
that nothing less than a reduction of ten per cent. would be 
enough. It may be assumed perhaps that few, if any, of the 
members of the deputation were in a position to form an 
opinion as to the exact amount and character of the diffi- 
culties which the masters have now to encounter. The 
deputation was merely proceeding on the general assump- 
tion that all masters ask too large a reduction, and that the 
way to arrive at a just result is to stand out for a smaller 
reduction. The men are also largely influenced by 
the conviction that, if wages once go down, they are 
slow to rise, and that with reduced wages it is 
difficult to live when everything is so dear. They 
do not believe that the masters are impelled by 
justice, generosity, or the pressure of competition, 
when trade is active, to pay as large wages as the business 
will stand. As the masters are not to be trusted, the men 
must defend themselves, and this they do by striking for 
so much less a reduction of wages as will test whether the 
masters are sincere in their protestations that they can only 
give a certain sum. The mill-owners assert that they ought 
to be trusted, that they have patiently and accurately cal- 
culated all the cost of production under different heads, and 
that unless, when they do this, they are allowed to carry 
on their own business in their own way, they would rather 
not carry it on at all. This then was the variance of 
opinion which led to the failure of Tuesday’s conference ; 
and it is desirable to know precisely why it failed, because 
its failure entailed consequences of a most grave and ex- 
ceptional character. 

When the news of the result of the Manchester con- 
ference was telegraphed to Blackburn, the populace 
was greatly excited. Thousands assembled in the streets, 
and began to hoot and break windows. Later in the 
evening general rioting began. The glass in nearly all 
the mills was smashed, some injury was done to the 
mills themselves, the house of Colonel Jackson, the 
chairman of the Masters’ Association, was burnt to the 
ground, and he and his wife were attacked when in their 
carriage. An attempt to set fire to Colonel Jackson’s mill 
was with difficulty frustrated by the police. About 
midnight some soldiers arrived from Preston; the next 
day they were reinforced by strong detachments 
from Manchester and elsewhere. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the Riot Act was read by the Mayor; but 
the crowd, without paying any attention to legal 
niceties, at once started to wreck the Mayor’s house. The 
presence of the military, however, soon exercised a salu- 
tary effect, and order was so far restored that gross outrages 
were no longer attempted, although the mob remained in a 
sullen and dangerous state. At Burnley a meeting of opera- 
tives, numbering five thousand persons, was held to hear the 
result of the conference, and its proceedings were perfectly 
orderly; but when it was over a large part of the crowd 
went in front of the Exchange, and the suggestion ran 
through its ranks that a visit should be paid to the mill of 
Mr. Kar. It had been anticipated that, if there was any 
disturbance, this would be the scene of it, and a small 
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body of police had been told off to protect Mr. Kay’s 
property. The police, however, were powerless to resist 
so large a crowd, and matters were so serious that at 
half-past six the Mayor arrived and read the Riot Act. At 
eight o’clock it was found that the warehouse of Mr. Kay 
was on fire, and the fire was not extinguished until the 
arrival of the military at nine. Simultaneous attacks 
had been made in other quarters, and especially on 
the house of the secretary to the Masters’ Association. 
Even so late as midnight damage was done to other 
mills. But here again the presence of the military soon 
told, and the soldiers and the police had the town 
under their control on Wednesday; but so severe was 
the control thought to be necessary, as at Blackburn, 
that notice was given that, if only three people were seen 
gathering together in the streets, they would be dispersed 
by the police. Similar scenes occurred at Accrington, and 
one house in the neighbourhood was attacked under cir- 
cumstances which seemed so dangerous that the police 
fired, and two or three persons in the crowd were more or 
less hurt. At Preston an outbreak was feared, but did not 
take place; probably because the military were close at 
hand. Fortunately it has not been found necessary for 
the soldiers to use their arms. Directly a trooper is seen, 
the mob disperses. Thus order was restored, although it 
was the order of towns in a state of siege. But where 
supervision was impossible, as in the suburban neigh- 
bourhoods, gangs of roughs strolled about demanding 
food and drink, and the publicans had to supply 
what was asked for without even a hope of being 
paid. There was, and perhaps still is, in many places 
a reign of terror on @ small scale; and, in order to escape 
identification, the rioters migrated from one town to another, 
Blackburn supplying a contingent of ruffians to Accrington, 
and Accrington doing the same for Burnley. Those, in 
short, who are always ready to prey on society if they see 
a chance began to prey on it ; and, when once the law is suc- 
cessfully defied even for an hour, it is difficult to make 
its reign once more supreme. But, in the main, the dis- 
turbances have been put down, and for the most part the 
authorities showed at once a commendable promptitude and 
firmness, and a wise reluctance to use the full strength of 
the military arm. Disgraceful as these riots have been, and 
brutal as they show the scum of Lancashire to be, it is 
at the same time true that they have shown that the guar- 
dians of the peace in Lancashire know how to use their 
powers in a way that is highly creditable to them. 


From the story of the riots it is evident that the out- 
break was in its worst features the work of those outcasts 
who hang about centres of industry, rather than of any 
portion of the real industrial class. It is, however, also 
evident that a large number of those who ordinarily work in 
the mills formed part of the crowd and took a share in its pro- 
ceedings. The leaders of the working-men, the authorities 
of the Trade-Unions, and the more respectable among the 
workmen themselves, not only did not join the rioters or 
encourage them, but deeply regretted the fury of the mob, 
and did what they could to preserve order. But the 
leaders could not restrain or guide all their followers, and 
the lower portion of their foliowers were wild with sus- 
picious anger, and with the thought of the misery which the 
strike was causing them, It must have been the operatives 


smarting under what they thought a grievance, and} 


with feelings of personal bitterness rankling in them, 
who gave the signal and directed the operations of 
the mob against the property of owners who were 
specially unpopular. Lord Ssarresnury and the Bishop 
of MancuestTer have both attributed the outrages. that touk 
place to the local riff-raff. In one sense this is quite true, 
tor the things that were done would never have been done 
if there had only been operatives to do them. But it is 
equally true that they would not haye been done 
unless operatives. had been there to suggest that the 
mob should join them in venting their indignation 
ogee employers who had given them _ special 

nce. Up to a certain point the whole body ot the 
operatives are under the control of their recognized 
leaders; but beyond that point this control ceases, and 
then. those operatives. who are least under the diseipline 
of education and conscious skill in their work break loose, 
and gratify their desire. to, punish those whom they think 
their peculiar enemies. The Lancashire operatives bore the 
distress caused by the Cotton Fawine with signal patience 
and resignation. But the Cotton Famine, although it 
brought with it far greater distress than is now known 
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in Lancashire, did not awaken any feelings of a personal 
character. There were none of their neighbours to whom 
the operatives could attribute their sufferings. There was 
no question between the English rich and the English 
poor. Now the struggle is between persons in the same 
parish, between the man who owns a mill and the man who 
works in it. The whole attitude of the operatives and of 
their leaders towards the employers is one of distrust. 
Their delegates broke off negotiations because they would 
not believe that the masters bad properly considered the 
subject when they insisted on a reduction of ten per cent. 
What in the higher operatives is distrust of the masters as 
a class, becomes in the lower a hatred of those among 
the masters who have before their eyes made them- 
selves conspicuous representatives of the general class of 
masters who are to be distrusted. This is the connexion, 
and it is the only connexion, of the operatives as a general 
body with the riots. But it makes the position of an 
English employer a very anxious one to know that, while 
order is preserved, he may be ruined by the respectable 
people who distrust him, and that, when more troubled 
times come, he may be the victim of the less respectable 
people whose distrust of his class has taken the form of 
antipathy to himself, and may be exposed to the brutal 
violence of the riff-raff whom these less respectable people 
set in motion. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS. 


si gee preliminary discussion on the financial question 
raised by the despatch of Indian troops to Malta 
anticipated some of the main issues of the regular debate. 
On the technical point it is impossible to deny that the 
proceeding of the Government requires excuse or justifi- 
cation. A large outlay has been incurred without the 
sanction or knowledge of Parliament, at the very moment 
when the CHancettor of the ExcHEQuer was asking the 
House of Commons to approve his financial arrangements 
for the year. Lord Hai.r1ncron properly distinguishes his 
objection to the method of the transaction from Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S attack on the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, and from Mr. Fawcert’s censure of the employment 
of Indian troops in Europe. It would be possible to hold 
that the movement of Indian troops is an isolated error, 
while the diplomatic action of the Government may have 
been in all respects laudable. Even on the expediency of 
employing the Indian army in European warfare Lord 
Harrineton reserves his opinion; but the impending 
debate will not be practically confined within the limits of 
the notice of motion. The present temper of both parties 
offers little facility for a merely technical or even constitu- 
tional discussion. A novel measure bearsanentirely different 
aspect when it has been approved by Parliament. Sir 
Starrorp Norrucore’s explanation of his reasons for not 
including a provision for the cost of the expedition in the 
Budget was technically sufficient ; but, if he had wished 
to admit Parliament and the country to his confidence, he 
might have announced in general terms the intention 
That he should not have been dis- 
posed to be unduly communicative is perfectly intelligible. 
It now appears that Lord Dersy resigned after the sitting 
of the Cabinet which finally determined on the measure. 
For some time before the internal harmony of the Cabinet 
must have been disturbed, and a public disclosure of the 
causes of disagreement would almost certainly have preci- 
pitated Lord Drrsy’s secession ; but, if the course followed 


_ has been really unconstitutional, the excuse of Ministerial 


convenience is insufficient. Some controversy has lately 
arisen on the distinction between constitutional and legal 
obligation. As a rule, it may be said that it is un- 
constitutional to evade the spirit of the law, and, more 
generally, to introduce important innovations without the 


previous approval of Parliament. To compare small things 


with great, the attempt to revive the obsolete prerogative 
of creating Life Peers was unconstitutional; and the dis- 
covery that the Indian army might, at the discretior of the 
Government, be employed in Europe caused much greater 
surprise than Lord Patmersron’s unsuccessful experiment. 
Deliberate reticence, if its main purpose had been to con- 
ceal the project from Parliament, would have been highly 
unconstitutional. Mr. Vivian only weakened his case by 
asserting that the measure itself was illegal, and he was 
mistaken in describing the QueEn’s Indian army as foreign 


troops, 
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A daring policy, until it is further justified by success, 
is best defended by an equally bold and frank apology. 
There is some reason to believe that the resolution of em- 
ploying the Indian army produced a salutary impression 
both in Russia and in Europe. No military Power would 
greatly concern itself with the addition of seven thousand, 
or of twice seven thousand, men to the small English army ; 
but a more accurate knowledge would only confirm the 
general and vague belief that India furnishes an inexhaus- 
tible recruiting ground. There may also have been some 
advantage in a display of indifference to Russian threats of 
an invasion of India. Above all, the complicated negotia- 
tions at various Courts may have been favourably affected 
by a new proof that the English Government was in 
earnest. Although coincidence or sequence in time may 
not establish a relation of cause and effect, it happened 
that the language of Russia became suddenly moderate and 
courteous immediately after the public announcement of 
the Indian expedition. Mr. Arrnur Mitts deviated from 
the true line of defence when he suggested that great ad- 
vantage might arise from the excitement of warlike enthu- 
siasm in the Indian army. As Mr. Lata observed, the 
most prudent statesmen have deprecated all measures which 
tend to promote a military spirit. 


It is possible, though it is not certain, that the political 
objects of the measure may have been more effectually 
attained through the prolonged reserve of the Government. 
If Parliament should be satisfied that the delay had a public 
and adequate motive, any formal irregularity which may 
have been committed will be regarded with comparative 
indulgence. At present it is difficult to understand why 
a salutary disclosure of unsuspected resources should not 
have been made on the earliest opportunity. It is more 
probable that the Government was anxious not to create 
even the smallest additional risk of rupture. In the 
beginning of April the pretensions of Russia had attained 
their extreme limit, and apprehensions were generally 
entertained of the immediate occupation of Constantinople, 
and perhaps of Gallipoli. When irritation on both sides 
was at its height, the announcement of a despatch of Indian 
troops might perhaps have been treated by Russia as a chal- 
lenge. The resignation of Lord Derpy and the issue of Lord 
Satispury’s despatch had in some respects a tranquillizing 
tendency; and the surprise which marked the first day 
of the recess has, as far as is known, had no mischievous 
result. The Ministers ought to rely on some broad argument 
of State expediency, and it is unfortunate that Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore, notwithstanding his considerable ability, 
has not the faculty which enables an orator to appeal to 
patriotic instincts. In his speech on Monday last he natur- 
ally protested against Mr. Vivian’s strong assertion that the 
fleet had entered the Sea of Marmora with a lie in its 
mouth. The explanation which was given at the time was 
in truth not generally believed, because there has not since 
been any indication of disorder in Constantinople. There 
is nevertheless reason to think that the Government ap- 
prehended disturbances, which were, according to some 
reports, prepared for the purpose of inducing the SuLTan 
to invite the protection of the Russian army. The 
approach of the English fleet is said to have prevented the 
explosion of the plot; and, if the story is so far true that 
there were real reasons for alarm, the Government may 
have given a true explanation of a measure which had un- 
doubtedly additional objects. The extreme weakness of 
the Ministers in the House of Commons in debating power 
is a great disadvantage to their cause. Sir Srarrorp 
NorTHcore is universally liked and respected; but he 
never stirs the imagination or the passions of the House. 
It is unfortunate that Lord Cransroox could not wait for 
his peerage to the end of the Session, for a spirited and 
fluent speaker cannot at present be spared from the 
Treasury Bench. It is unlucky that criticisms in Parlia- 
ment and in the press of an unusual proceeding will be 
understood in foreign countries as objections to the general 
policy of the Government. It is not to be wished that any 
countenance should be afforded to the wild assurances given 
by Mr. Grapsrone to an Italian correspondent that the 
English nation rejoices in the Russian conquest of Turkey, 
and by implication in the Treaty of San Stefano. A reason. 
able jealousy of any apparent infringement of the forms of 
the Constitution is perfectly consistent with a disposition 
to check Russian aggression. The accuracy and modera- 
tion of Mr. Giapstone’s statements may be appreciated 
from his assertion that the feeling against Russia results 
from a low agitation among the dregs of the London 


populace, inflamed by the demagogic language used by 
persons in a higher, nay in the highest, station. London, 
it seems, is under the influence of a press quite inferior in 
judgment and temper to that of the provinces. Yet Mr. 
Guapstong is an ex-Prime Minister and a great political 
leader. 

The leaders of the Opposition cannot be accused of in- 
considerate violence in their mode of profiting by the error 
which they hold that the Government has committed. 
The discussion in both Houses has been postponed for a 
fortnight after the meeting of the House of Commons, and 
for a week after the meeting of the House of Lords. Lord 
Setzorne, who represents the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, declines to move any Resolution. If he persists in 
his negative purpose, Lord BeaconsrieLp will probably 
remark that a policy which even opponents are afraid or 
unwilling to controvert cannot be flagrantly unconstitu- 
tional. Lord Harrincton, with greater and yet with tem- 
pered daring, will move a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, not so much for the employment of Indian troops 
in Europe without the previous consent of Parliament, 
as because the measure was not communicated to the 
House of Commons while the Budget was under discussion. 
No attempt will probably be made to force the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill of Indemnity in supposed accord- 
ance with the precedent in Lord Nortu’s case which was 
cited by Mr. Vivian. It is not alleged that a breach of the 
law has been committed, for the relations between the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons are unknown to 
statute or common law. If the discussion is confined to 
the strictly constitutional question, the Ministers will have 
some Gifficulty in a complete justification of their conduct ; 
but they will not be severely judged if they are able to 
show that, at the cost of an anomaly or irregularity, they 
have done service to the nation by providing additional 
securities for peace. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


DS pees was startled last Saturday with the news that 
an attempt had been made to assassinate the German 
Emperor. The intending assassin fired one shot into a 
carriage in which the Emperor, who was returning from 
a drive with his daughter, was seated, and on being 
pursued fired three other shots, but all ineffectually. It 
appears that he is a journeyman tinsmith just under 
twenty-one years of age, that he is a native of Leipsic, and 
that he has been an active member of more than one of 
the Socialist parties which now distract Germany. It is 
one of the sad accompaniments of Royalty that those who 
wear crowns are exposed to attacks of this kind, and 
neither her sex, her virtues, nor her popularity have shielded 
the QueEN from attempts like that which has been made by 
H6pet on the Emperor WiLu1AM. But not even the attempts 
on the Queen’s life were more senseless, were made in a 
more foolish manner, or were more utterly destitute of poli- 
tical significance than this attack on the Emperor. On 
two previous occasions his life has been endangered in the 
same way—once when, in 1849, he was on his road to take 
the command of troops opposed to the Baden insurgents ; 
and again when a bullet actually grazed him from the 
pistol of a person named Becker, who stated that his 
grievance was that his victim had done nothing in the 
cause of German unity. On these occasions the criminals 
had motives which, however bad, were intelligible. But 
Hépet seems to have had no motive for his act except the 
love of notoriety or the whim of a brain weak to excess, if 
not positively distracted. None of the bullets which he is 
supposed to have discharged have been found, and it would 
have been in keeping with the rest of his behaviour if he 
had never meant to do the Emperor any real harm, and 
had merely intended to frighten him and create a 
sensation, as was the case lately with the clerical 
assailant of the Master of the Rotts. But he would have 
urged this exculpation in his own defence if he had been 
conscious that it was true, whereas his first explanation of 
his act was that he had meant to commit suicide, and his 
second that he thought he must have been mad. He described 
himself as an anarchist in politics; but he does not appear 
to have tried to kill the Emperor from any definite desire 
to promote the cause of anarchy. A man who is foolish 
enough to describe himself as an anarchist may also be 
foolish enough to try to take the life of an a monarch 
who would be immediately succeeded by his son. But 
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there does not seem to be any further connexion between 
his creed and his conduct. It is hard to find any distinc- 
tion between his act and that of Oxrorp. When we com- 
pare his act, or that of OxrorD, with the attempt by Orsini 
on the life of the Emperor of the Frencu, the difference is 
too obvious to need remark. 

The German Parliament marked its appreciation of the 
total absence of political significance in the act of HépEL 
by deciding a day or two later that a Socialist member 
who was being prosecuted for insulting the Protestant 
clergy of Berlin should enjoy the usual Parliamentary 

rivilege and be protected from prosecution while the 
Sanhea continues. It is said that the Emprror and his 
Ministers have taken into consideration whether more 
stringent measures should not be adopted against the 
Socialists in consequence of the act of Hiner. Probably 
farther reflection will show that it would be both im- 
prudent and unjust to magnify the affair unduly, and 
to assume that such a poor wretch as Hépet had a 
nd motive and shot at the Emperor in furtherance 
of the cause of Socialism. The Socialists have indig- 
nantly repudiated any connexion between their doc- 
trines and an attempt at assassination, and there is 
no reason to suppose that their indignation is not honest. 
When Socialists break the existing law they ought to be 
prosecuted as well as any one else; but German authorities 
are too fond of prosecutions to make it credible that many 
offenders guilty of a transgression of any law have been 
overlooked. To try to put down the Socialists by new re- 
pressive measures, so that the police could arrest any one 
who in their opinion held erroneous views as to the rights 
of property, would be to throw back Germany into the 
position of a second Russia. The country would be 
honeycombed with secret societies, and the Emperor would 
be a melancholy counterpart of the Czar. Socialism is an 
inevitable phenomenon in modern society, for it is the 
utterance of that large element in modern society which 
has learnt to feel bat has not yet learnt to think. 
Society, if it firmly punishes all transgressions of 
the ordinary law, if it sends Socialist murderers 
to the gallows, and Socialist thieves, rioters, and house- 
burners to prison, may feel confident that it will live 
Socialism down. Hépzt himself had not found Socialism 
in real life quite so beautiful a thing as his dreams had 
painted it. He had got altogether tired of the Red 
Socialists, and had joined a variety called the Christian 
Socialists. What had disappointed him in his Red friends 
was that he had, as he thought, discovered that they were 
all under the thumb of a set of rogues who worked their 
followers for their private benefit. He had not given 
himself time to ascertain whether the Christian Socialists 
were not as foolish as his old friends, even if they were 
more disinterested. Whether a Christian Socialist can, 
consistently with the tenets of his communion, be also an 
anarchist, can only be answered by those who have 
mastered the minute differences of Socialism; but, at any 
rate, Hépex had got himself into a frame of mind which 
prevents his being reasonably regarded as a source of 
general terror to society. The inheritance of centuries of 
-experience is not likely to be destroyed by a poor be- 
wildered, almost idiotic, boy. 

The very fact, however, that the crime had no assign- 
able motive increased perhaps the feeling of indignation, 
loyalty, and devotion to the Emperor which the intelligence 
of H6peL’s crime excited throughout Germany. That 
their beloved Emperor should be shot at, that an old man 
with his daughter at his side should be murderously 
assaulted, and that so poor a return should be made to the 
author or representative of German anity as that his life 
should not be safe even when drawing near to its natural 
close, would anyhow have seemed to the mass of Germans 
something monstrous and almost incredible. But a new 
sting was added to indignation by the thought that so 
precious a life should have been endangered by the 
purposeless caprice of a journeyman tinsmith. The 
sympathy with Germany and with the Emperor which 
the act naturally awakened throughout Europe was 
promptly expressed by the heads of all Governments; and 


the QUEEN was, it is said, the first to congratulate on his ' 


escape a monarch with whose family she is already so 
closely connected, and is about to connect herself by a new 
tie. Some interest will always be taken by Englishmen, 
and more by Englishwomen, in Royal marriages; and, 
although no one now fancies that these marriages can for 
England have any political importance, still it is not un- 


satisfactory that the Duke of Connaucut should be allied 


with the first Protestant family of the Continent. The 
knowledge of German affairs ordinarily possessed by 
Englishmen is not perhaps sufficient for them to appreciate 
what this family has done for Prussia ; but they know that . 
the father of the future Duchess is not only a Honsn- 
ZOLLERN Prince, but one of the first of living generals. In 
the same way it may not perhaps be clearly understood 
here why the Emperor should be so popular with his 
subjects; but it is known that he is popular, and 
respect is always most properly paid abroad to sovereigns 
who are known to be beloved at home. Those who 
are nearest are, it is reasonably thought, the best judges ; 
and just as the Queen is greater in the eyes of Europe 
because Europe knows that England regards her with a 
peculiar feeling of personal attachment, so here we set more 
store by the German Emperor and the Emperor of AusTRIA 
because we are aware that, after years of a stormy reign, 
they have ended by conciliating a loyalty and regard 
beyond what would be in any case paid to their rank and 
position. So far, therefore, as the QueEN in sending her 
congratulations represented England, she represented not 
only the horror felt here of anything so cowardly as 
attempted assassination, and disgust at a wanton attack 
on an old man who had served his country well, but also 
a genuine, if somewhat vague, feeling of especial respect 
towards the Emperor of whom Germans think so highly 
and so tenderly. 


OBSTRUCTION AND THE IRISH SUNDAY 
CLOSING BILL. 


BSTRUCTION has this in common with treason that, 
when it prospers, none dare call it obstruction. The 
night sitting of Monday ended in a compromise, and 
as a compromise must be taken to mean that both sides 
have carried their point at least in part, the only ques. 
tion that can be asked after this admission is, whether 
the end gained was worth the sacrifice of sleep and 
temper which was required to gain it. That is a matter 
on which the supporters and the opponents of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill were likely to take different sides. 
The former probably thought that, provided that the 
principle of Sunday closing were accepted, any limita- 
tions to its application which might be intrcduced by a 
factious minority would be set aside when a grateful nation 
pronounced that its character had been raised and its life 
rendered happier by the increased difficulty of getting 
drunk on Sundays. The latter did not look so far ahead. 
They think the Bill a bad Bill, and consequently they hold 
that everything which promises to make it less efficient is 
in the nature of an improvement in it. Perhaps, too, they 
reflected that, as Whitsuntide draws nearer, days and nights 
become more precious, and that no arrangement that may 
be made for the future discussion of the Bill can render 
the proceedings of Monday altogether valueless. The time 
of Parliament is a limited quantity, and when the House 
rose at twenty-five minutes to ten on Tuesday morning 
nothing had been done, and there were seven hours less to 
do anything in. 

All this interval, however, had not been spent in ob. 
structing the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. The conduct of the 
Government in relation to the measure was for some time 
quite as much in debate as the propriety of reporting pro- 
gress. When the House had gone into Committee on the 
Bill, and only one obstructive motion had been made, the 
CuanceLtor of the ExcHequer said that the Govern- 
ment were ready, even at that late hour, to enter into 
a bond fide discussion of the provisions of the Bill, but 
that, if the remainder of the night were to be spent 
in mere wrangling over motions to report progress, 
they might as well report progress at once. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore probably thought that in saying this he was 
making an appeal which the common sense of the House 
would accept. At three o’clock in the morning obstruction 
is pretty sure to triumph if only it is persisted in, and Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore’s remark was tantamount to an in- 
quiry whether the obstructives meant to stand on the 
vantage ground afforded them by the lateness of the hour, 
or would consent to let the discussion of at least one 
clause of the Bill be gone on with. The friends of the 
Bill, or some of them, put a different sense on Sir Srap- 
ForRD Norrscore’s words. They construed them as a 
direct invitation to opponents to do their worst. 
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-series of misunderstandings may easily arise in the course 
-of giving effect to an understanding the terms of which 
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Even the O’Coxor Don thought that the effect of the 
Cuancettor of the Excurguzr’s speech would be to encou- 

e the obstructives, while Mr. Soxntivan’ went 
much further, and charged him with suggesting 
to the opponents of the Bill that they should 
strangle a measure demanded by the Irish people. Sir 
Srarrorp Nortacore might have answered that, if the 
Irish people are really unanimous in demanding the Bill, | 
it is strange that they should show so much toleration to 
those oftheir representatives who are engaged in strangling 
it, When the Sunday Closing project was first heard of, 
the only point to be decided was whether the question 
should be dealt with in accordance with Irish or with 
Imperial ideas. It was assumed at that time that Irish 
ideas were indisputably in favour of the Bill. It is only 
by @ bold use of rhetoric that this can be said now. The 


O’Coxor Don may be of opinion that none of the Irish 
members who barred the way against him on Monday 
realiy represent their constituents on this subject; but 
even he must admit that, if they do not represent 
them, their constituents are singularly careless about 
making the discrepancy felt. Are we to suppose 
that no whisper of discontent, no hint that the seat may 
not be so safe as the occupant thinks it, has ever reached | 
the Irish opponents of the Bill? Or is it that the | 

triotism of the Irish members is so pure and self-deny- 
ing that they will one and all consult what they consider 
the welfare of their constituents even at the cost of being 
rejected by them on the first opportunity? Neither of 
these explanations has a very probable air about it. The 
first imputes to the Irish electorate an extraordinary in- 
difference to the gratification of their own wishes. The 
second imputes to lrish members an equally extraordinary 
indifference to their own interests. It will be only prudent 
to wait for further evidence before accepting either of 
these hypotheses as the true one. We are inclined to 
think that the of the Excuequer would 
have done better if he had frankly said that, as 
the Government promise to help the Bill forward had 
been given under a misapprehension of the facts, it was 
no longer open to him to redeem it. That, if anything, was 
what his reference to the tactics of the Opposition really 
meant. On the assumption that the Bill is demanded by 
the whole Irish people, the Government have consented to 
further its progress. The treatment itis receiving at the 
hands of Irishmen ought by this time to have convinced them 


of their mistake. A majority of Irishmen may be in favour | 
of the Bill, but there is certainly no unanimous public opinion — 
in its favour. The pledge extracted from the Government | 
had reference to a state of things which has proved to be 
non-existent, and as soon as this is made clear the obliga- 
tion to make it good comes toan end. The fact that a 
minority of Irish members are prepared to go all lengths 
in, opposing the Bill is sufficient to disprove the argument 
from unanimity. Sir Srarrorp Norracore does not use 
this as a reason for refusing to keep his word; he only 
pleads that he ought not to be asked to keep it at three 
o’clock in the morning when the Government have received 
a distinct warning that the opponents of the Dill will not 
allow it to be proceeded with. 


The compromise ultimately arrived at bonnd the Opposi- 
tion, to move only one amendment on the first clause. The 
licy of arrangements of this kind is open to question. 
The dignity of Parliament was not much considered when 
it. was gravely suggested that a verbal agreement might 
not be observed by those who had made it; but a whole 


haye not been reduced to writing, Only one amendment 
is to be moved to the first clause; but amendments to 
‘the other clauses are subjected to no such restriction, 
and even on Thursday, when the solitary amendment to 
the first clanse had been rejected, and the second clause 
had been withdrawn, Major O'Gorman said significantly 
that he hoped the spirit of compromise was now at an end. 
Even as regards the first clause, all the amendments that 
have been removed from the notice paper may be brought 
forward again on the report. In that case what is the 
worth of the compromise of Tuesday morning? The Bill 
may be no nearer passing than it was before. The most 
noticeable thing in the proceedings of Monday was a declara- 
tion from the Irish Secretary that the Government could 
not take up the Bill, as it was not a measure of which they 
approved. If they had had the courage to say this all 


g, they would not have got into the scrape in which they 


now find themselves. The opponents of the Bill must have 
felt that, in resorting to obstruction, they were really doing 
the Government a service. It was impossible for either 
Sir Starrorp Nortucore or Mr. Lowrner to condemn the 
repeated motions to report progress without being chal- 
lenged to say whether they wished the Bill to pass. They 
could not have said that they did wish it to pass without 
subjecting that statement to so many qualifications that its 
whole significance would have been destroyed. They could 
not have said that they did not wish it to pass without 
exposing themselves to the question, Why, then, did you 
promise to make the progress of the Bill easier? There 
was truth, therefore, in Mr. Courtney’s remark that the 
Government had apparently abandoned the management of 
the House. That they should have done this and left the 
Obstructives in possession of the field is a thing to be 
regretted, because, though no mischief was done on 
Monday, some more important measure may any day be 
treated in the same manner. It is easier to move that 
progress be reported than to convince the House by fair 
argument that this or that amendment ought to be adopted, 
and every time that obstruction is resorted to more members 
are likely to be tempted to try the experiment. 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICA, 


HE communistic agitation which is threatened in some 

parts of the United States probably involves no 
serious danger. In America, as in England, freedom of 
speech furnishes both a vent for social or political dis- 
satisfaction and a warning to the respectable classes and 
the public authorities. Although prosecutions for sedition 
have become almost obsolete in England, popular taste or 
habit generally restrains extreme violence of language; 
nor is Irish disaffection, which is noisier and more un- 
scrupulous, formidable in proportion to its ostentatious ex- 
travagance. In the United States even the most harmless 
speeches and writings are commonly pitched in a high 
key, and superlatives are largely employed in contro- 
versy. Demagogues are therefore supposed, both by their 
followers and by those whom they attack, to mean some- 
what less than they say. When, on rare occasions, dis- 
order is preached and seriously promoted, the supporters 
of law readily become earnest in their turn. Nevertheless 
extreme verbal license is not altogether. harmless, Reason- 
able and educated persons make due allowance for the in- 
flated rhetoric and mendacity of agitators; but some part 
of the populace believes more or less firmly in doctrines 
which are invented for the express purpose of flattering 
its passions and its prejudices. It is desirable that some 
things, including respect for life and property, should be 
taken for granted. A mob orator who denounces the 
usurpation of capitalists, or talks vaguely of justitiable 
bloodshed, extends inconveniently the range of open 
questions. The political institutions of the United States, 
and the machinery to which they have given rise, tend to 
encourage the expression, and perhaps the diffusion, of 
mischievous opinions. Every theory, however preposterous, 
which is propounded in the name of a considerable number 
of voters, is certain to command the respectful attention of 
candidates and managers of elections. Professional poli- 
ticians. boast with reason that they have hitherto success- 
fully excluded from office the working-men whom they 
habitually flatter ; but their promises and professions are, 
like paper currency, voluminous in proportion to their 
cheapness. It would be difficult to discover a political para- 
dox which has not been at some time accepted by Democratic 
and Republican Senators and Representatives, and by can- 
didates for high office in the several States. The poorer 
classes naturally fancy that the universal recognition of 
their superiority in virtue and in merit entitles them to 
some material advantage. 

The experience of last year’s railway riots may, accord- 
ing to different temperaments, suggest either anxiety or 
confidence as to future disturbances. Extraordinary out- 
rages were perpetrated with little or no provocation; and 
in several places. the police and militia, either through 
sympathy or fear, failed to do their duty, On the, other 
hand, after a large amount of property had been wantonly 
destroyed, the insurrection was summarily suppressed, The 
Federal Government placed its troops at the disposal of 
the local authorities ; and the adoption of vigorous mea- 
sures was supported by public opinion. It was said that 
among the rioters almost all those who affected to act on 
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communistic principles were immigrants from the Conti- 
nent of Europe ; and the mass of Americans is extremely 
unlikely to follow the guidance of any teachers who are not 
English in speech. In France Socialism seems for the 
present to have gone out of fashion, even among the artisans 
of the towns. In Germany anarchical doctrines are more 
ae but the greater part of the large German popu- 

tion of the United States is too prosperous to approve 
the abolition of rights of property. It is only in a few of 
the large towns, and in some manufacturing and mining 
districts, that the bulk of the people depend upon wages. 
In general it may be said that native Americans are either 
farmers or traders on a large or small scale; and a free- 
holder or a shopkeeper is entirely indisposed to acknow- 
ledge the economical equality of mankind. Even the 
lawless Irish miners of Pennsylvania engage in riots for 
the purpose of extorting concessions from their employers, 
and not in accordance with any deliberate scheme of com- 
munism. The worst result of the disturbances has been 
the organization of a Labour party, which affects indepen- 
dence of the two great political factions. The professed 
objects of the party are much the same with the extreme 
demands of Trade-Unions, while they rely on their political 
strength to extort concessions. High wages, short hours, 
and other supposed advantages seem to the Labour party 
to be most easily attainable by means of legislation. Its 
members are numerous enough to be worth courting, and 
possibly they may in some places succeed in returning 
candidates of their own. In the meantime their leaders 
will direct their efforts rather to the manipulation of elec- 
tions than to violation of the law. Bills will be introduced 
into Congress and into State Legislatures for the regula- 
tion of wages and of times of work ; but there will be little 
practical change. 

The only immediate danger of disturbance is in California, 
where neither the Central Government nor the public 
opinion of the Union is as powerful as in other States. The 
native Americans themselves are perhapsina minority in 
San Francisco, where violent language has lately been ad- 
dressed to multitudes of unemployed workmen, miners, and 
promiscuous adventurers. One Kearney, who may be 
assumed to be Irish by birth or descent, has been the prin- 
cipal agitator; and apparently his eloquence might have 
suited the Jacobins or Cordeliers during the Reign of 
Terror. All his opponents, and the respectable classes in 
general, have been frequently threatened with hanging 
or shooting; but the Chinese, who are the victims most 
constantly denounced, may perhaps be in serious danger. 
While American or Irish miners can obtain no remunera- 
tive employment in consequence of the derangement of 
trade and industry, the frugal Chinese still contrive to find 
work at low rates of wages. It is probable that they are 
not really competlng with the whites, who would in any 
circumstances find it impossible to obtain the pay which 
they og but foreigners who are otherwise obnoxious 
are easily held responsible for the want of employment. 
Thirty years ago, soon after the American occupation of 
San Francisco, local anarchy was effectually suppressed by 
methods which are scarcely applicable to the present diffi- 
culty. The offenders, for the most part Irishmen, were 
large gangs of thieves and low gamblers; and they secured 
themselves against legal proceedings by packing the ballot- 
boxes, and by electing partisans of their own as sheriffs. 
The evil at last became so intolerable that the respectable 
inhabitants formed themselves into a Vigilance Committee, 
equipped themselves with arms from the State arsenal, 
and, after summary trials, hanged the ringleaders in the 
streets, and banished the secondary criminals. The popu- 
lation of San Francisco has since that time perhaps multi- 
plied itself five or sixfold ; and at present the riotous classes 
may possibly bea majority. It is also doubtful whether 
the more solid citizens are disposed to encounter any con- 
siderable risk for the sake of the Chinese. The attacks of 
the local demagogues on the owners of property must be 
more alarming. 

There is really some reason to fear a movement against 
the Chinese which might perhaps cause a massacre. The 
laborious and thrifty foreigners do much useful work ; bat 
they have no inclination to amalgamate themselves with the 
people of the country, and their morals and manners are 
not unnaturally disliked. The same jealousy is felt in some 
parts of Australia; and it is likely to increase as long as 
the teeming population of China continues to seek new 
outlets. The ordinary Californian of the lower class 
objects mainly to a rival who undersells him in the 


labour market; but, if he wishes to profess a less selfish 
motive, he may plausibly complain of the inconvenience 
of admitting an alien and inferior race into the country. 
The possibility that the Chinese Government might adopt 
retaliatory measures against foreigners will not be seri- 
ously considered by the Californian miner. It is certain 
that he will never visit China himself, and he cares nothing 
for the merchants of Shanghai, of whom indeed he has 
never heard. The agitation against the Chinese is not 
to be attributed to communism, althongh the principal 
agitators attack property as well as cheap labour. It 
seems that even in San Francisco there is a reaction 
against some of the extreme doctrines which have been 
promulgated. According to the latest accounts Kearnry 
has been deposed from his place as leader of the 
riotous faction, and it is supposed that nis successor may 
be more moderate or less outspoken. Exhortations to 
murder are in the first instance exciting, but, except when 
a mob is as bloodthirsty as Ropesprerre’s gang, extrava- 
gant verbal wickedness becomes tiresome and even offensive, 
If the people of California share the national character of 
the United States, they may be trusted not tc allow revolu- 
tionary theories to express themselves in practice. Even 
the Chinese, though they might not be safe in relying on 
a disinterested love of justice, must be usefal to the com- 
munity on the same ground on which they are odious to 
their more highly-paid competitors. Cheap and docile 
servants and workmen supply a want which is felt in all 
parts of the United States; and the forcible expulsion of 
the Chinese might seriously impair the prosperity of San 
Francisco. Prudent citizens also object to violence, if only 
on the ground that it has a tendency to spread. 


ROYALISTS AND REPUBLICANS, 


base French Royalists have found a new source of con- 
solation. They have satisfied themselves that, in spite 
of appearances—and appearances, they admit, are for the 
moment very unpromising—Frauce is sound at heart. She 
does not know it, this kindly, well-intentioned, misguided 
country, for she believes herself to be, what she seems to 
others, obstinately Republican. But Providence has not 
allowed her to fall as low as she thinks. Her true mind is 
not to be gathered from her formal acts and speeches; it 
makes itself felt in accidental gestures, in unconscious pro- 
prieties of demeanour, which put to shame her boasted Re- 
publicanism. The genuine love of Frenchmen for the 
blessings which they ignorantly put from them has been 
shown in their behaviour to the Prixce or WaLes. Where 
no question of domestic politics intrudes. itself, it is plain 
that the throne has still a place in their affections. Why 
should they be at so much pains to give a cordial welcome 
to the heir of Queen Victorta if it were not that they have 
unconsciously been welcoming in his person the represen- 
tative of the monarchical principle? There is still hope 
for a nation that can be so frankly inconsistent as this. 

It seems almost cruel to deprive a defeated party of its 
last ground for hopefulness; but it is impossible that in. 
doing so we should be doing anything more than antici-. 
pating a correction which they will shortly make for them- 
selves. The Prince or Wates has been received under: 
circumstances which would have made him welcome if 
every Frenchman had been a professed Communist. It. 
has been a very great relief to France to find that the Ex- 
hibition has really been opened, and that it promises to be 
a commercial success. There have been so many political 
changes since the Exhibition was first suggested that it 
may be said to have had nine lives. One reactionary 
Minister after another has preached that the only way to 
secure its being opened at the appointed time was to kcep 
him in power during the years or months of preparation. 
If either of the Monarchical parties had now been govern- 
ing France, many Frenchmen would probably have seen the 
approach of the 1st of May with ter satisfaction than 
they were actually able to muster. The Imperialists have a 
reputation for doing things handsomely ; and the Royalists 
would at allevents have had the traditionsof the old Monarchy 
togo by. The one could have shown the world what a real 
French Court was like ; the other could have reproduced an 
imitation which deceived Europe very completely for nearly 
twenty years. But the Republic had neither precedent nor 
instinct to guide it in matters ceremonial, and it would be 
much if it could avoid becoming ridiculous in its efforts to 
make good will supply the place of knowledge. Nothing was 
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nothing to him. He had come over as the guest of the 


French Government and of the French nation, and if there | 
were sections of the French nation that did not choose to 


identify themselves with their Government, that was no 
basiness of his. He could not have worked harder in| 


making the English part of the Exhibition a success if it | 


had been opened by a King or au Emperor. His visit was | 
a kind of social recognition of the French Republic which 

made a greater impression on the French people than any | 
number of formal recognitions by Ambassadors and foreign 

Ministers. They had been valued in their time, but the 
Privce or Wates's visit was something different and 

more exciting. That he should have been welcomed 

wherever he went, with a courtesy amounting almost to 

enthusiasm, may be set down to the relief which his 
entertainers felt at seeing that the Republican Govern- | 
ment could hold its own as well as if the Chief of the. 
Executive had been a hereditary monarch instead of an | 
elected President. The real significance of the popular | 
temper—so far as it can be said to have any special | 
siguificance—points in the opposite direction to that which 
the Royalists have tried to give it. 


The effort that a section of the Orleanists have lately 
been making to lay aside dynastic pretensions, and to take 
their place as a political party accepting Republican insti- 
tutions and labouring to invest them with a decidedly 
Conservative character, promises to come to very little. 
There is nothing indeed in Orleanist principles which would 
be inconsistent with this attempt. ‘The party has always pro- 
fessed to care more for the substance of Constitutional 
Monarchy than for its form, and to value the essentials of 
good government above the particular institutions which it | 
considers best calculated to secure them. But professions of | 
enlightened indifference to the particular title by which the | 
Chief of the Executive may be known, or to the particular | 
mode in which he may be appointed, should be made with | 
a careful regard to circumstances. If the Orleanists had | 
adopted this tone in 1873, the French nation might have 
been profoundly impressed with the sincerity of their con- 
version to Republicanism. As it is, they have turned Re- 
publicans just as it has become plain that there is nothing 
else left for them todo. Of course they havea perfect right 
to turn Republicans whenever they like. They are saying 
no more than the truth when they declare that the Re- 
‘public is the common patrimony of Frenchmen, and that 
they have only to take up their freedom whenever it pleases 
them to do so. But the real question is not so much what 
‘rights a converted Royalist has under the Republic as 
what amount of confidence he can induce his fellow-Re- 
publicans to place in him. What the Orleanists, or some 


— whatever can be enjoyed by men who have been 
publicans all their lives, but the good fortune to be 
chosen by their countrymen as deputies or as Ministers. 
For this purpose their present professions of Republicanism 
-ought to have been made a little sooner. They show, it 
is true, an edifying detachment from monarchical pre- 
judices; but the constituencies will be apt to remember 
that only a short time ago those who make these profes- 
sions showed an equal detachment from constitutional 
prejudices. They are anxious now to be accounted Re- 
publicaus; but,as long as there was a chance of a resto- 
ration, with or without conditions, they were ready to 
‘welcome it. If they adhered to the Tricolour, it was simply 
‘because they had common sense enough to see that the 
‘White Flag would not pay. Ifthey refused to uphold 
Marshal MacManoy in resorting to a second dissolution, it 
was because they had satisfied themselves that the experi- 
ment must fail. It is a great satisfaction, no doubt, to 
‘the Republican party to learn that the Orleanists are 
thoroughly convinced that the future belongs to the Re- 
ey But as regards the Orleanists themselves it is 

ikely to be a barren satisfaction. The Republicans will 
naturally be glad that any section of the Monarchists 
should have seen the error of their ways, and have offered 
themselves even at the eleventh hour to be hired by the 
Republican Government. But when it comes to accepting 
or rejecting these proffered services other considerations 
will claim a hearing. These tardy converts have been 
using the name and influence of the Republic, not for the 
guidance of the Republic towards Conservatism, but for 


better calculated to still these alarms than the bearing of 
the Prince or Wares. Legitimists or Orleanists might | 
stop in their country houses if they pleased—it mattered , 


its suppression in the interest of a rival form of govern- 


ment. When M. Tuters was overthrown on the 24th 
of May, 1873, the authors of his defeat repudiated 
with indignation the charge of being engaged in a 
Royalist conspiracy. They were simply upholding Con- 
servative principles against those Radical tendencies which 
M. Tuiers had unfortunately allowed to determine his 
policy. The mutual recriminatious of Orleanists and 
Legitimists have now made it clear that the movement 
which made Marshal MacMauon President and the Duke 
of Brociiz Prime Minister was quite accurately described 
as a Royalist conspiracy. Those who took part in it 
agreed in intending to overturn the Republic; they only 
differed in the degree of audacity which they brought to 
bear upon the enterprise. The Republicans may rejoice 
that the Orleanists were but timid Royalists, but they will 
hardly accept the qualification as giving them a sufficient 
title to be regarded as honest Republicans. 


THE ARMY RESERVE, 


ORD BEACONSFIELD did not go beyond the mark 
when he described the maintenance of the wives and 
families of the Army and Militia Reserve as a subject “ of 
“a very interesting character.” Perhaps to the women 
and children concerned he may seem hardly to have gone 
far enough. Lord De 1a Wark, in moving for the corre- 
spondence which had recently passed between the War 
Office and certain Boards of Guardians, stated the case with 
great moderation. There is no analogy, as he pointed out, 
between the case of married men in the Reserve and 
married soldiers generally. When a man leaves the colours, 
he naturally regards himself as leaving the army. The 
contingency of being called back to it lies before him 
as a bare possibility, and nothing more. It would 
not be to the interest of the State that he should 
allow this bare possibility to influence his action in respect 
of marriage. If he did so, the principle of short service 
would be very seriously intc fered with. Men are now 
encouraged to join the army by the prospect of being set 
free again at an age when they will still be able to choose 
their own path in civil life. If they had always to keep in 
mind the responsibilities laid upon them as members of the 
Reserve, such a choice would only be open to them in 
name, and short service would have the unpopularity of 
long service without its compensating advantages. That 
the members of the Reserve should marry, settle in com- 
fortable homes, and be in receipt of good wages, 
is just what the Government ought to wish, because 
it is just the spectacle which is best calculated to 
make the army popular. Until now the idea of being 
called out can hardly have had any meaning to the Reserve. 
In future, however, it will have a real and perfectly under- 
stood meaning; and part of this meaning will be that, 
when a man is called out, his wife will have to subsist on 
6d. a day, and his children on 2d. aday each. How will 
this state of things appear to a man who, down to the 
moment of his being recalled to his regiment, has been in 
receipt of good wages, and has been able to maintain his 
wife and children in decent comfort ? Supposing that he has 
two children, the Government weekly allowance to his wife 
during his absence will be 5s. tod.—just about the sum pro- 
bably which he has been paying for rent. He has no time 
to consider what arrangements he can make for their sup- 
port while he is away, and even if hehad the time it would 
be impossible to devise anything which shonld yield the 
same fruits as that labour which he must now give to the 
State instead of to his family. Occasionally, of course, the 
wife is able to maintain herself by her own industry ; but 
these are necessarily only exceptional cases. In the ordi- 
nary course of things a well-to-do young man relies on 
sparing his wife the necessity of going out to work while her 
children need her care at home. There is nothing for it, 
therefore, but to take the Government allowance and to 
try to make it do. By way of encouraging the Re- 
serve in the performance of their duty and inclining 
others to enter a service which entails this duty, 
we provide that the soldier shall return to the colours with 
the full knowledge that within a week or two of his de- 
parture his wife and children wiil be on the parish. It 
may be said that he ought to have saved money on which 
his family could have lived during his absence. The answer 
to this is that the men in the Reserve are too young 
to have had much time for saving. With due thrift, 
they might have saved enough for their purpose ten 
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years hence ; but it would be a costly expedient to fill our 
army with soldiers over forty in order to save the money 
needed for the support of the wives and children of 
younger men. Even if a man has saved enough to 
support his family for some time, it is scarcely 
good policy to put the service of the country in the 
same category with death, or blindness, or hopeless 
disease. These are the contingencies against which a man 
saves money, and if the calling out of the Reserves comes 
to be viewed as an equal disaster with any one of these, 
the Reserve will not be a very popular service. It must 
not be forgotten that anything which makes the Reserve 
unpopular must in the end make the army unpopular 
also. 


The natural result, therefore, of the calling out of the 
Reserves was a number of applications to the Guardians 
for parish relief, and the Guardians at once found them- 
selves in a dilemma. If they gave the applicants outdoor 
relief, they would weaken the stringency of a most salutary 
test. The wife of a soldier who has been recalled to his 
regiment is no more deserving of compassion than the 
widow of a civilian who has died unexpectedly before he 
has had time to make any provision for her. If the former 
is to be spared the indignity of the workhouse, why should 
not the latter be spared it? If both are spared it, the 
whole idea of the English Poor-law is changed, and the 
community is rated, not merely to secure the poor against 
starvation, but to maintain them in decent comfort. If, 
on the other hand, the Guardians hold to their principles, 
and insist upon the wives of soldiers who have had to re- 
join their regiments coming into the workhouse, a severe 
shockis given to public feeling, and aseriousexpense isthrown 
upon the ratepayers. It is hard upon a Union within which 
several members of the Reserve happen to have been living 
that its inhabitants should be rated as well as taxed in order 
to make preparations against war. In answer to Lord 
De ta Warr, Lord Bury made what we venture to call 
the extraordinary statement that no allegation that the 
money granted to the wives and children of men of the 
Reserve is insufficient has been made in any one of the com- 
munications from Boards of Guartlians. In that case, what 
have these Boards of Guardians been writing to the 
Government about? A Board of Guardians does not 
become acquainted with the circumstances of a family 
living under its jurisdiction unless there has been at 
least an “ allegation” that that family has not enough to 
live on. Does Lord Bury mean that certain Boards of 
Guardians, knowing the interest taken by the War Office in 
the circumstances of the wives and children of the Reserve, 
have converted themselves into voluntary inspectors, and 
undertaken to report to the military authorities how the 
wives bear their husbands’ absence, and whether the 
children seem to miss their fathers? This is certainly an 
improbable suggestion; and yet, if the Guardians have 
not been writing to the War Office in this strain, and have 
not been making “allegations” that the Government 
allowance is insufficient, what has their correspondence 
with the Government been about ? 

There is a large number of persons who will share 
the distress expressed by the Duke of CampringEe at 
reading a suggestion that the wives of men of the 
Reserve who cannot support themselves and _ their 
children should have the workhouse test applied to 
them. There are many more who will feel that, if parish 
relief is given to these women on easier terms than to 
others, a very dangerous breach will be made in the 
only barrier which stands between England and all 
the evils of the old Poor-law. If the support of these 
families is thrown upon the Poor-law authorities, 
one or other of these unfortunate consequences must 
follow. Lord BeaconsrieLp instanced the fact that the 
allowance is now paid in advance, in proof of his state- 
ment that the subject has already engaged the atten- 
tion of the Government. But 3s. 6d. a week is 3s. 6d. a week, 
whether it be given on Mondays or on Saturdays; and, if 
the Government cannot bring themselves to contemplate 
some more revolutionary measure than this alteration of the 
pay-da , they might as well have let the subject alone. 

rd De 1a Warr was well advised in not pressing his 
motion on Thursday; but, unless some substantial addi- 
tion is made to the Government allowance, it is to be hoped 
a he will raise the question again before the Session 
en 


youth, the crusty but forgiving uncle, 


FRESH TYPES OF CHARACTER. 


HOUGH no compound of this earthly ball, as Mr. Tennyson 
says, “is like another all in all,” yet the compounds have a 
way of falling into a few distinct and well-marked sets. Either 
there are not many types of character, or dramatists, novelists, and 
satirists are singularly dim-sighted people. In whatever age we 
take up a comedy that is neither by Shakspeare nor Moliére we 
find that the same persons furnish the fun. The stupid husband, 
the frisky wife, the gallant (who is generally a lay figure), the 
valet, the soubrette, the miser, and the man of common sense, a 
dull foil to the rest, make up the dramatis persone. The human 
comedy notoriously includes many more actors, but it is difficult 
to make them prominent, or hard to disengage their ludicrous 
qualities. Different epochs have their different bores and social 
tormentors ; there is a fashion in nuisances of that sort, and the 
bores are put on the stage. The man witha mania for hunting, 
for gambling, for the collection of curiosities, the pushing man 
and the sycophant, are not hard to draw, and they are brought in 
as minor characters. The learned lady, the prude, the philan- 
thropist, the affected lover of art, are persons of whom a novice 
can show a recognizable caricature. e self-made man and the 
attorney are also ancient supernumeraries, and a spurious freshness 
is obtained by the trick of making the former generous and the 
latter honest. 

Near the end of the last century there was a kind of controversy 
among French critics as to whether Moliére and other writers had 
not exhausted the stock of comic characters. Temporary varieties 
in the expression of folly might exist, it was said, but le contem- 
plateur had appropriated every distinct species of man and woman. 
Ingenious writers cast about in their minds to discover unworked 
veins of absurdity, and were more or less successful in exploring, 
though they carefully abstained from working the mines they 
pointed out, and from sifting or fashioning the metal. Perhaps 
the same sort of despair of novelty may be found in the writings 
of Dickens. He did not search for and illustrate new types of 
character, but with great force of invention created eccentric 
persons of no type. One cannot say, for example, that didactic 
market gardeners form a recognizable class of human beings, and: 
Mr. Pumblechook stands alone, as Quilp does, or Sam Weller, in 
the category of “sports” or barren freaks of nature. Dickens. 
had the quickest perception of oddity, or the most miraculous 
power of creating “ eccentrics ”; he had less of the genius which 
detects what is really precious in classes of people who seem hope~ 
lessly commonplace. In characters like that of the “young man 
by the name of Guppy,” to be sure, he did reveal a fresh type, or 
what people are glad to accept asa fresh type. If there is one 
Guppy, there must be many thousands previously undreamed of 
by social science. Dickens’s explorations of humanity were like 
the expedition of the Challenger. He dredged the lowest deeps, and 
occasionally brought up a fish, not merely queer, but probably 
typical, a fair example of the hordes that range in silent and sun- 
less abysses. More frequently his spoils, though undeniably odd, 
had the air of being unique and portentous creatures like those 
which are preserved in bottles on the shelves of museums. 

It is in novels, of course, that we are most frequently struck by 
the repetitions of characters, the dull monotony of men and 
women. Little can be expected from the hero and heroine, 
because love is much the same all the world over, and so is the 
annoyance of being loved by the wrong person. There are only 
two or three courses open to the impassioned or indifferent soul, 
and therefore it is scarcely fair to ask for an original heroine. A 
distinguished and pleasing novelist lately tried to create such a 
being as a new heroine, and what did she do? She walked alone 
to the Crystal Palace, and took luncheon in the glittering halls, 
and, still later in her storm-tossed career, she became a shop- 
girl. Compare such a person with a creature like Manon Lescaut, 
at once so individual and so universal, a type that cannot become 
extinct while the world of women and men endures. ‘The novelist 
is the slave of his hero and heroine; youth is his master, and 
drags him at the chariot wheels in the Triumph of Passion. 
The old people are, of necessity, shadows; they are 
“played out,’ and do not count for much. They are 
allowed to possess a few foibles, to interest themselves in 
some silly scheme of philanthropy, to utter catchwords, perhaps 
to shake their heads in some peculiar way, or to enjoy an indi- 
vidual cough. These things are the marks by which they are re- 
cognized when they are permitted to appear on the stage to give 
advice or blessings, dowries or condolences. It is hard, indeed, to 
create characters in an art which, as a rule, wholly depends for its 
interest on something so commonplace as a love affair and a mar- 
riage. Even the oddities of jealousy, which has so many ridiculous 

hases, must be kept out of sight in a novel. Love's young dream 
1s all very well; but Love's young nightmare is carefully concealed 
till the wedding breakfast is over, the rice scattered, and the word 
Finis written with joy. Then he comes forth and haunts the 
happy pair in sleep and waking ; but novelists know their business 
too well to introduce the type of post-nuptial character that is 
generated by this incubus. Iven Thackeray made few sketches 
of “Other Men’s Wives.” The romancers can only allot the 
corners and the middle distances of their canvas to studies of un- 
hackneyed forms. In modern comedies, of course, the citizens of 
@ constitutional country expect their old friends—the comic or 
faithful servant, the sweet girl, the generous but rather reckless 
To introduce new 
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rsonages would be at least as wicked as to send Indian troops 
to Malta. The public would very properly insist on explanations, 
and a badgered author would need the explanatory powers of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. 

If one might be permitted very humbly to follow in the track of 
the French critics of the last century, a few characters not wholly 
hackneyed might perhaps be detected, a few “ potential energies ” 
might be marked down in the hunting-ground of the novelist, 
For example, the Festive Philosopher has not very often been 
trotted out. So munch is mankind the slave of custom that it is 
usual to speak and write of philosophers as if they were hard 
and dry, dull and forbidding, the foes of pleasure. Keats's Apol- 
lonius represents the novelist’s idea of an elderly man of 
science, 

With curl'd grey beard, sharp eyes, and smooth bald crown, 
Slow-stepp’d, and robed in philosophic gown. 


The aged and distinguished student is the enemy of enjoyment, 
he sees the snake's teeth glittering behind Lamia’s coral lips, his 
eye is “ keen, cruel, perceant, stinging ”; in short, to quote a very 
different poem, “he comes and spoils the fun.” The fleeting 
phenomena of amusement, the mirages of youth and wealth, and 
the society of young ladies wither and fade under the gaze of the 
stern philosopher of fiction. He refuses to hear of imprudent 
marriages, ¢nd would like to shut up boys and girls in libraries and 
laboratories. Can anything be less like the successful philosopher 
whom we all know, whose articles are in the Nineteenth Century and 
in the mouths of advanced ladies ? He is a diner out, an after-dinner 
lecturer too ; he goes to the festivals of art, and you may meet 
him giggling in corners of galleries at private views with the 
Lamia of the hour. He is no bigot, and does not mind meeting 
clergymen ; he will jest with an archbishop, and he is thoroughly 
well acquainted with the scandal of the minute. Having long ago 
read everything that he thinks worth reading, and made up his 
mind on all topics natural and supernatural, he can give his days 
to enjoyment. The young philosophers may attack him with a 

new learning that has come in since his time; young men 
are always captious and irreverent. They have found out some- 
thing with the microscope, or they have deciphered an Etrurian 
inscription, or unrolled a manuscript from Pompeii, which 
demonstrates the elderly philosopher to be a pretentious old 
humbug. The genial thinker is quite unmoved ; he possesses the 
public ear; his theory of the origin of life is the theory to talk 
about ; his history of the Latin League is the history that sells ; 
his view of Timothy of Malvern is the picturesque view, the view 
that ladies understand. Johnson, himself a festive philosopher, 
who loved a lark with young men about town, knew the type. In 
a short but spirited poem he represents a hermit utterly declining 
to “smite his bosom” :— 

Come, the smiling sage replied, 
Come, my lad, and drink some beer. 


It is in their youth, while they are making their names, that 
philosophers are intolerably severe. When once they have ac- 
quired a reputation they show that philosophy is not a vain and 
useless pursuit by proving that they alone know how to enjoy 
themselves after they have retired from active business. They 
return to what other men began with, and find the Hours rosy and 
glad just when the rest of us suspect them of being rouged and 
dreary harridans. 

A ession of people rises in the wake of the jolly philosopher 
who has tried all things and found that social success is not vanity. 
There is the Lion retired—the poet, or painter, or preacher—who 
knows. that he could roar an he listed, and charm drawing-rooms 
with the sweet modulations of his voice, but who gives out that 
loneliness is what he prefers. If only some social Gordon 
Oumming or Du Chaillu would go and stir up this lion in his 
desert retreat, and chain him, and lead him away, how pleased, to 
be sure, he would be. He would enter the menagerie with joy, 
and leave the trackless solitudes of Bayswater or the austere heights 
of Hampstead with the faintest pretence of nostalgia. But the in- 
trepid traveller does not appear, and the tameless poet wanders free, 

ettered, and rather disconsolate. Perhaps he associates with a 
7 too little observed by students of character, the modern 
ypochondriac. Even Hippy in Richard Feverel seems a faint and 
antiquated sketch in pastel when one thinks of the rich varieties of 
folly in which the modern hypochondriac indulges. Hippy belonged to 
the pre-scientitic age ; it is almost hinted that he was capable of 
eating patent foods, and of writing impassioned testimonials to the 
inventors of those tasteless abominations. His modern successor 
isa man who keeps up with the foibles of fashionable doctors. 
He has the latest “ tip,” if we may use a vulgar, but appropriate, 
term, about alcohol. He knows whether it is a form of food 
or not, and what eflect a glass of sherry has on the pulses 
of a vivisected frog. He knows what tobacco does when intro- 
duced into the cerebellum of a mole, and he draws tremendous 
inferences about the consequences of an occasional cigarette. He 
has a theory that he would languish and disappear if he did not 
have potatoes at luncheon, or if he failed to eat a poached egg at 
five o'clock in the afternoon. When he buys a horse, he thinks of 
his own liver rather than of his sport. He knows the chemical 
composition of some unheard-of mineral water, and carries about 
cases thereof, and keeps bottles in his bedroom. He is always 
either starving or over-eating himself on system, and living 
entirely, on cabbage or on pork alone. The new sort of scientific 
doetor. who lectures to ladies and pours out floods of twopenny 


| rhetoric in the magazines, is the begetter of the modern hy 


chondriac. To think of the new kind of doctor is to have a vision 
of highly original and strikingly “differentiated” quacks, novel 
types of folly who almost require a new La Bruyére to them- 
selves, 


MUSICIANS A LA MODE. 


E commonly console ourselves as a nation for the paucity of 
our original musical composers by the reflection that we 
are eminently appreciative of music. That there is some truth in 
this nobody is likely to doubt. The history of music in England 
shows that we have always had a considerable taste for the art, 
and have sometimes been among the most eager to welcome new 
composers and new developments of music. Yet we are by no means 
so supreme even in this receptive capacity as we are apt to flatter 
ourselves. We have no doubt been among the foremost in the 
worship of the later oratorio and of modern sacred music as a whole; 
but this department of musical art probably owes its popularity in 
England to the wide and general cultivation of church music and 
salmody, as also to our peculiar religious habits and our interest 
in Biblical narrative. In other branches of music it is far from 
evident that we manifest a very high appreciative faculty. Much 
of the finest modern instrumental music has only very slowly found 
its way to English ears after it had long been recognized and 
enjoyed in other countries. Nor is it a criterion of appreciation 
to point to the fact that classic compositions have so often been 
written for English audiences, since this circumstance may be due 
less to any superiority in musical receptivity than to an advantage 
in material possessions and purchasing power. Again, ourfashionable 
circles have always been prompt to accept anything pretty and taking 
in opera, yet this hardly amounts to the manifestation of genuine 
musical taste. We strongly suspect that there are a good man 
comfortable people who are apt to think that Germany is muc 
behind us in this receptive faculty, and that it is the peculiar func- 
tion of that country to create music for our special enjoyment and 
edification. The fact is, however, that the German people are 
vastly more appreciative than ourselves. This is seen in the exis- 
tence in every small German town of a music-hall for the winter 
and a concert-garden for the summer. It is possible that we are 
much more ready to assimilate foreign music than the French ; but 
then France has a good number of great composers of its own, 
great at least in the estimation of Frenchmen themselves. On the 
other hand, it is very doubtful whether certain other countries, as 
Russia, are not our equals in this respect. 


Whatever may be our precise merit in respect of the appreciation 
of music, there can be little doubt that just now the rapidly 
spreading profession of interest in the art in our country is in no 
inconsiderable measure an external conformity toa fashion. Does 
any thoughtful observer really believe that the crowds. who fre- 
quent St. James's Hall or the Crystal Palace on Saturday after- 
noons are all impelled by a genuine feeling for music? How 
largely Londoners are led by other considerations than pure dis- 
criminating taste has recently been illustrated in a striking 
manner in the contrast between the receptions given to Herr 
Rubinstein at his first and his later visits to England. 
On the earlier occasion this virtuoso’s marvellous powers of 
imaginative interpretation and of technical execution failed 
to draw the public; but afterwards this gregarious public, led by 
a few inviting raps from the drums of certain musical critics, 
swarmed to St. James’s Hall en masse. As with performers, so 
with composers. For the last few years it has become the correct 
thing to magnify Sebastian Bach ; and consequently large numbers 
of people are found ready to hear his instrumental compositions and 
his “ Passion Music.” Much of the vocal music in the latter com- 
positions is no doubt of a nature to win popular admiration ; but 
this can hardly be said of the composer's instrumental music, with 
its fugal intricacies, and its absence of what we now understand 
as instrumental melody. Our own conviction is that the revival 
of Bach was largely the work of a few musicians more interested 
in the history of their art than in its intrinsic beauty and its capa- 
bilities of yielding pure delight. However this be, nobody is 
likely to doubt that, among the many who profess to like Bach’s 
instrumental music, a very large proportion really care exceedingly 
little about the music in itself. What has been said of Bach may 
be said, with a certain limitation, of Wagner's music. There 
is doubtless something in this composer's gorgeous orchestral 
effects, as well as in the sensuous character of his favourite 
melodic sequences, which is fitted to charm the popular mind. 
Yet the London opera-goer, one suspects, hardly relishes 
the endless flow of the Wagnerian musical dialogue after the 

retty, rounded movements of aria, duetto, &c., to which he 
is accustomed. Nor is the frequenter of our concert-halls 
likely to enjoy Herr Wagner's highly dramatic music when 
divorced from its subject, especially if bis taste has been formed 
on such models as Mozart and Beethoven. In truth, it seems 
pretty plain that a great many people tried to think they 
enjoyed Wagner just because they were told that Wagner was 
enjoyable. So great, indeed, is the force of fashion in music just 


now, that a person needs to have a considerable amount of co 


if he would express any dissent from received sentiments, Not 
only so, for any one now to avow a total absence of musical capa- 
city commonly means that he will be regarded as something rather 
worse than an eccentricity. This tyranny of musical fashion hag 
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its humorous aspect as well. It is half touching, half comical to 
see in a drawing-room some worthy and venerable person taking 
prodigious pains to appear sensible of the beauty and majesty of a 
composition which is in all probability to his ear a mere jingle of 
somewhat noisy sounds. 

_ While the present prevalence of a fashion of musical apprecia- 
tion leads to a very large amount of empty affectation of enjoyment, 
it has another rather curious effect as well. If people cannot make 
themselves enjoy a kind of art just because they are told to do 
so, they can at least “ get it up”—that is to say, acquire all that 
is to be learnt about the peculiar qualities and accompanying 
incidents of the art, and so be in a position to take their 
stand among its connoisseurs. An interest in the details of an art 
is supposed to follow and to depend on some feeling for the special 
charm of the art ; and this inference would be a fairly safe one were 
there no such thing as a control of art by fashion. When this 
influence is at work, people have, quite apart from this sentiment, 
a motive to study all the intellectual aspects of the art. Every 
thoughtful frequenter of our best concerts must have again and 
oon remarked that a good many of the audience seem to be ex- 
clusively bent on “cramming ” all facts as to a composer's style, 
its points of difference and agreement with respect to other styles, 
the aate of the peculiar work, its place in the history of art, and so 
on. The excellent programmes published at St. James's Hall and 
at the Crystal Palace give ample opportunity for a superficial ac- 
quisition of this knowledge. Such persons appear to think it much 
too trivial to listen to music with a view to enjoy it and to appre- 
ciate its leading beauties; they profess to cultivate music as a 
science, and pride themselves on their minute and accurate learn- 
ing. One indication of this putting of musical knowledge in the 
place of musical enjoyment may be found in the growing habit of 

ing a composer's text to the concert-hall. This custom appears 
to have grown out of the habit of supplying the audience,in the pro- 
gramme, with the principal themes of a composition, By having 
the written notes before one’s eyes, one is supposed to understand 
the music. What this added knowledge exactly amounts to, even in 
the case of a practised musician, we need not here inquire. We 
do not think it can be very much. The use of looking at a 
musical text is clearly to get a rough idea of the sounds when they 
cannot be directly heard; it hardly follows from this that the text 
will help us much when we have the reality itself. However this 
may be, it seems clear that a good many people simply incapacitate 
themselves for enjoying a sonata or a concerted composition by 
puzzling over the text. Not long ago we were almost moved to 
pity at seeing in a concert-hali a little girl toiling through the 
text of a sonata under the unflinching supervision of a governess. 
Such musical teaching cannot, we fancy, be worth much; and 
then it has to be purchased at the sacrifice of a cultivation of the 
ear for the various qualities of good melody and harmony. 
Goethe says somewhere that he only enjoyed music in its purity 
when he closed his eyes; this example might well be borne in 
mind by the too diligent students of musical texts. The result of 
all this forced study of musical science and lore is anything but 
agreeable. One hears the peculiarities of this and that style 
dunned into one’s ears on all sorts of occasions. Your neighbour 
in the concert-hall and your companion at dinner are alike eager 
to unburden their minds of some of their load of learning. The 
worst of a deal of this rapidly-got up knowledge is, that 
it is only a reflection of what in its original shape is but 
very imperfect science. People repeat the latest dicta of musi- 
cal critics, quite forgetting that even the best musical criticism 
does little more than record an individual impression. Whether 
there will ever be such a thing as a scientific musical criticism 
we cannot yet say. One thing which is clearly wanting for such 
an objective estimation of music is a vocabulary of terms answer- 
ing to the distinguishable forms of rhythm, melodic phrase, and 
so on, with fixed and well-defined meanings. As it is, some 
of the wisest critics content themselves with describing the effect 
of a composition on their feeling and imagination; and to have 
their personal impressions hawked about second-hand by people 
who are incapable of experiencing the reality of the feeling they 
are describing is not very edifying to reflective persons. 

Yet, if this got-up knowledge of the cliaracteristic qualities and 
the connected circumstances of music is apt to seem vapid and 
tiresome, what must be said of the study which aspires no higher 
than to the details ofa performer's execution? Where one person 
is ambitious of knowing something about the compositions them- 
selves and their authors, there are probably a dozen who content 
themselves with acquiring all that they can pick up respecting the 
last new prima donna or instrumentalist. We should probably be 
amazed ifwe knew what proportion of our concert-goersareswayed by 
this sort of curiosity. There are obvious advantages in selecting 
this field of learning rather than the first. For one thing, the lore 
is much more easily mastered. It is far less difficult to catch 
some of the peculiarities of this or that pianist, the quality of his 
touch, his force—not to speak of personal features not connected 
with his function of musical exponeut—than to master the 
subtler terms and phrases of critics when they seek to characterize 
@ peculiar kind of composition. And, just as it costs less effort, so 
it pays best as a means of display or as au instrument of agreeable 
instruction in conversation. Our companions are more ready to 
listen to the minutie of a virtuoso’s manner of performance than 
to the details of a composer's style and method of work. Here 
the eagerness for a smattering of knowledge which is fostered by 
the tide of fashion in musical aflairs reaches its least dignified ex- 
pression, sinking indeed into a vulgar interest in the mere acci- 


dental and personal adjuncts of music. A true lover of music must 
often be disposed to wish that all talk about his art could be for 
ever silenced. He would thus no doubt himself lose a legitimate 
pleasure; but the prohibition would at least prevent people from 
continually jingling an empty jargon of words in his ears, while at 
the same time it would secure some chance of their caring le&s 
to read up the facts relating to music, and more to enjoy and to ap- 
preciate the thing itself, 


SULUNTO. 


_" chief seat of Semitic rule in Sicily, so rich in at least 
indirect memorials of its second race of Semitic rulers, contains 
no direct memorials of the earlier race. While there is plenty to 
show that Palermo was once a Saracen city, there is nothing to 
show that it ever was a Pheenician city. The traces of the 
Canaanite are to be found only in moveable antiquities, coins and 
the like. Pre-eminent among them are two sarcophagi with female 
figures, which must strike every one as among the chief wonders 
of the Palermitan museum. With classical, early Christian, and 
medieval tombs we have long been familiar; it is with a strange 
feeling of novelty that we look on the monuments of some genuine 
Dido and Elissa or Jezebel and Sophonisba. But these tombs do 
not belong to Panormos ; they come from an old Pheenician abode 
on the hill of Cannita—do we in that name hear the sound of 
Canaan ?—to the east of the city, on the way to another more famous 
settlentent of the same people. In this last we feel ourselves brought 
into far closer communion with the prae-Hellenic world than we can 
be in a city like Palermo, where, as ever, long-continued prosperity 
has wiped out the traces of the earliest antiquity. 

It is otherwise on the hill of Soloeis, Solunto, or Soluntum— 
the accusative form of the Latin and the modern name is really 
more archaic than the Greek nominative. It may well be 
that of the remains which are there brought to light there is 
nothing which in actual date is older than Roman times. 
But this does not take away from the special sentiment 
of the place. Greek and Roman may have built on Pho- 
nician foundations; they may have built and rebuilt se 
thoroughly that nothing Phcenician may be left ; and yet the place 
is Phoenician still. Here neither the Greek nor the Roman was a 
creator. The site was the choice of the race which preceded the 
Greek in the colonization of the Mediterranean coasts, the race 
with which the Greek had to wage so long a struggle for the 
possession of the great island in which we stand. We forget that 
Palermo was ever Pheenician, as we forget that Marseilles and 
Naples were ever Greek. It is not so at Solunto. Some faint 
analogy with Hellenic Kymé flashes across the mind as we make 
our way up the path which leads to the stronghold of the rival 
people. There are wide differences between the present condition 
of the two spots; but, as far as human occupation in our own day 
goes, one hill city is as thoroughly forsaken as the other. We see 
how like causes lead in all times to like results. The Greek and 
the Pheenician alike were, in the early days of their settlements, 
driven to seek first of all for a place of sure shelter. None suited 
the purpose of either so well as a hill by the sea, a hill more or 
less isolated, a hill where nature had done much, and where art 
might do more, to provide defence against enemies who threatened 
either by land or by sea. Such was Kymé; such was Soluntum. 
It marks a later stage of things when either Greek or Phoenician 
could venture to plant himseli’ on the low shore of the sea, or 
even in the sea itself, on some lappily placed island or peninsula. 
In each case a city of the later type has arisen at no great 
distance; it has lived and flowished, and has outlived by ages 
the primzeval fortress on the hill-top. While Kymé and Solantam 
have become desolate, Neapolis and Panormos have lived on 
through all ages as great cities. They have become, and 
again have ceased to be, the capitals of European king- 
doms. We are here in the land of cycles. In ages past all 
the cities of these lands—Pheenician, Greek, and any other—all 
came under the universal headship of that city on the Tiber which 
won the rule of Italy and the world because it was not one hill- 
fortress, but many. After ages parted them again to become 
commonwealths, principalities, kingdoms, under the rule of men of 
various creeds and various tongues. The events of our own day 
have brought them together once more under the headship of Rome, 
but this time not by the strength of her arms, but purely by the 
magic of her name. We stand on the forsaken hill-top; on one 
horn of the bay we look to the great city which nestles at the 
foot of the other horn. We pass over the times of Spaniard, 
Norman, and Saracen ; and, before we come back to the days of 
Greek and Pheenician, we are stopped by a time whose records 
sound almost like the records of our own day. Primeval and 
medieval days seem both to have passed away, but the inter- 
mediate period seems still to live, when the last piece of local news 
is that one prefect sent from Rome is displacing another prefect 
sent from Rome in the rule of the province of Palermo. 

The real sentiments and associations of the hill of Solunto thus 
carry us back to days before even the Greek had planted his feot 
on Sicilian ground. They us back to the days of Phoenician 
settlement, and, one would think, to an early stage of Phoenician 
settlement. We read in Thucydides that Soluntum was one of 
the posts which the Carthaginians kept, and seemingly enlarged, 
when they withdrew the forces from most of their Sicilian settle- 
ments. But the post itself must surely be of the earliest occu- 
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pation. But of those days, or of any days of Phcenician habitation, 
we have nothing left us except the site, and, we may believe, 
the general disposition of the streets. For in Soluntum we 
may speak of streets. There, as at Pompeii, thanks to the 
diggings which have brought to light so great a part of the 
ancient city, we may walk in the streets, if not of the Canaanite, 
yet at least of the Roman. We tread the pavement; we step 
on either side into the houses of a community of men who 
have left no successors, who have left no record of the time 
when, or the means by which, their dwelling-place ceased to be 
reckoned among the cities of the earth. We know when and 
why Pompeii and Salona ceased to be inhabited. Easy inferences 
from known facts enable us to fix the time of the overthrow of 
Jublains and of Silchester. At Solunto we have no witness but 
Solunto itself. To know when the city perished we must ask the 
stones of the city itself, and the smaller relics which careful 
searching among those stones has brought to light. 

That the main ground-plan of the city has come down from 
Phoenician times one can hardly doubt. Nothing is so enduring, 
through all changes, all rebuildings, as a street. Each house may 
be renewed a hundred times; but the street itself, the main line of 
the houses, hardly changes at all, except when some systematic 
innovator deliberately sets himself to change it. And the 
main lines of street at Solunto seem to have been dictated by 
the nature of the site. The town occupies the lowest and least 
exposed of the group of hills which form the promontory of 
Zatfarano, that which divides the bay of Palermo from the bay of 
Termini—the associations awakened by the latter will be more 
lively if we call it the bay of Himera. The hill is a peninsula 
within a peninsula; it rises steeply above the coast to the north- 
east ; butit is cut off by a narrow neck both from the main body of 
the eae ow ,and from the bold, almost isolated,rock which forms 
such a marked feature in the scenery of the two bays. We climb the 
steep path on the south-west side, which leads up to the city, and a 
sharp turn brings us into the main street, the Corso or Toledo of 
ancient Soluntum, running nearly north and south. The ground 
rises to the north ; yet, as the hill, like the Palatine and the Capi- 
toline, is divided into an eastern and a western hill—the latter 
by far the larger—the street following the line between the two is 
itself in a kind of valley, and the cross streets run down to it on 
either side. The highest point of the eastern hill, the finest point 
for the general view of land and sea, is also the best point for the 
general view of the town itself. The sight of the long line, with 
the smaller streets, ste2p enough most of them and some of them 
actually wrought into steps, sloping down from both sides to the 
central way, brings the general plan of the city well before our 
eyes. It perhaps does so all the more clearly because no one great 
‘uilding or group of buildings stands out to fix all attention upon 
itself. It is Soluntum itself that we see, not the temple or the 
theatre of Soluntum, There is nothing really standing up; only 
ihere is one — where part of an ancient building, the so-called 
syemnasium, has been put together by modern antiquaries, like so 
‘zany things at Rome, or like the temple of Nike Apteros at Athens. 
‘such puttings together sin against every sound principle as to the 
preservation of ancient monuments; and yet, when the thing has been 
tone, we are not altogether sorry that it has been done. It brings in 
too much of the feeling of a museum, and yet we better understand 
how things were. One is tempted to risk the guess that this 
“‘ evmnasium,” or whatever it is—it is called by two or three 
names—with its range of Doric columns, which bore an upper 
lonic range, was nothing but the internal colonnade of a larger 
house than usual. Anyhow it is not a temple. As far as the 
Soluntine diggings have gone, no uouse of worship of any religion 
has been brought to light. We uave to speak vaguely, because, 
unless the Soluntines were in all ages exceptionally ungodly, so 
ee eee have or may have been practised on the spot. One 
would doubtless be best pleased to fiud the original house of Baal. 
Mosques, synagogues, churches, Greek and Roman temples, are to 
be had elsewhere ; but a genuine place of worship of the Baalite 
persuasion would be a rarity. But Baal and his votaries have left 
no sign, Nor is there at the other end of the list any sign of 
Christian church or Mussulman mosque. But, more than this, no 
temple of intermediate times, no holy place of Aryan heathendom, 
has as yet certainly come to light. Only a small part of the city 
has been dug out; therefore much more may still be found. And 
there are one or two tempting sites. We walk along the pave- 
ment of the main street till we mark under our feet what looks 
very like the marks of a double Janus. Not far off we 
fancy that we see something like the basement of some 


large building; further on, towards the biow of the hill, | 


is a most eligible site for a temple platform. But nothing 
stands visibly above the ground, nothing like even the most utterly 
ruined of the temples of Akragas and Eleusis. Witnesses however 
of the worship of this intermediate time are not wanting. The 
first diggings at Solunto, like the first diggings on the Palatine, 
were not made with any direct historical object. On the Palatine 
the first diggings were merely in search of statues; but the 
search after statues brought to light Z’oma Quadrata. Here at 
Solunto the first diggings brought to light a colossal statue of 
Jupiter in tufa, and another statue of Isis—Egypt thus strangely 
intruding on the soil of Canaan in the wake of Rome. Jupiter was 
of course not allowed to reign where his votaries put him ; he has 
been carried off to Palermo, and such parts of him as were wanting 


have been made good, after the manner of the lizards which sport _ 


among the rnins, or of the Abbots of Bristol who some years back, 


by acommon impulse, all blossomed into new noses. Isis has fol- 
lowed him; but one smaller statue still stands among the fallen 
houses of Soluntum. Connoisseurs say that it was not good enough 
to be carried away—a doctrine which provokes the wish that all 
statues everywhere had been bad enough to be allowed to stay at 
home. Jupiter then was worshipped in Hadrian’s day, and Isis 
also. An altar or two have been found; not indeed the 
structure on the western hill overlooking the sea, absurdl 
called an altar of Neptune, but the usual small altars that 
one sees commonly. Jt is most important that the dig- 
gings should be carried on. Some temples or other great 
buildings must surely come to light to tell us something of the 
date to which the city survived. There is no record of its destruc- 
tion; our only clue is that the latest inscription that has been 
found is of the date of Antoninus Caracalla, whose wife Fulvia 
Plautilla is commemorated by the “ Respublica Soluntinorum.” 
How much longer did the city live on? If till Norman times, we 
should find traces of churches. If till Saracen times, we should 
find traces of mosques. And both mosques and churches would 
be built out of the materials, and most likely on the sites, of heathen 
temples. The statue of Jupiter was found some way from any of 
the streets that have been dug out, but near the site which, as we 
have said, looks well suited for a temple platform. Had the King 
of Gods and Men his abode here, and did his abode ever give way 
to the holy places either of Christ or of Mahomet? A little more 
use of the pickaxe might help us to answer the question more 
certainly. Solunto certainly deserves a more thorough exploration 
than it has yet undergone, and a more scientific and appreciative 
description than the only one which we have been able to find, 
that in the Bulletino della Commissione di Antichita e belle Arti di 
Sicilia for 1875. 

That the city possessed grand buildings of classical Roman date 
is shown by several capitals of that era of extreme splendour which 
have been allowed to remain on the spot. (If both they and 
the statue would be safer in the one house which is covered in, let 
them go so far, but not to Palermo.) That there is very little that 
can be later than classical Roman date is evident; that there is 
nothing is strongly asserted by the Sicilian antiquaries. Yet we 
saw in an out-of-the-way corner a corbel or two with a chamfer 
which had a very medieval look, and near them was what looked 
like a vault traced out on the wall with arches of the shape so com- 
mon in the late Gothic and early Renaissance of Palermo. We may 
have been dreaming ; we will say nothing positively on such slight 
evidence; we only throw out our passing impression for any one who 
cares to affirm or to deny. Certain it is that the great mass of the 
remains of Soluntum, as they are not Baalite, are not Christian or 
Mahometan. The Doric order prevails both in the fragments and 
in the few perfect columns. Most commonly it follows the true 
Greek type—which in no way shuts out the possibility of Roman 
date—but some capitals show varieties of their own, fresh witnesses 
to the fact that art has in all ages revolted against pedantic rules. 
But what are we to say when we find the drums of Doric columns 
built into the walls of houses, squared down, plastered and painted, 
along with the rest of the wall? Here is the living witness of some 
great change, one is tempted to say some revolution. Here is 
something very like a new city built out of the ruins of an elder 
one. 

We trace out all these fragments; we trace the line of the walls 
along the cliffs; we try to conjure up the public buildings which 
have not yet been found; but aiter all the main interest of Solunto 
lies in its bringing us home to a very humble class of ancient house. 
The “ Respublica Soluntinorum” must have had its magistrates 
and leading citizens of some kind; but, unless the so-called 
gymnasium was the house of one of them, they hardly lived in 
those parts of the city which have as yet been brought to light. 
The houses are very small; some of the streets look like mere 
ranges of shops; they have no columns, except as materials for 
the walls; there is nothing like the houses of Pompeii, except the 
painting which still clings to the walls of several of them. But 
one thing is to be noticed; ancient Soluntum was as carefully sup- 
plied with water as modern Palermo. Each house has its well for 
rain-water ; watercourses run between the lines of houses down 
the steep slope of the hill; a threefold reservoir is hewn in the 
rock, preparing us for the mighty artificial lake of Akragas. 

We come down unsatisfied. Had nothing been brought to light, 
we might have mused at Soluntum on the site of the primitive 
Pheenician city as we muse at Kymé on the site of the primitive 


Hellenic city. We — try, not with the same kindred interest, 
but with perhaps a higher degree of mere curiosity, to call up the 
state of things when the votaries of Baal and Moloch first 
encamped on the Sicilian hill-top, as we try to call up the state of 
things when the votaries of Athéné and Apollén first encamped on 
the Campanian hill-tup. As it is, enough, negative and positive, 
has been brought to hght to make us wish to see more. Some 
trace of the Canaanite, some trace of the Christian or the Moslem, 
may still lurk in some unexplored corner of the large space within 
the Soluntine walls. Dig on, we would say, lustily and with a 
| good courage. Soluntum is very different from Pompeii; but 
| among buried cities half brought to light, we are inclined to place 
| Soluntum next after Pompeii. In strictly historic interest, in the 
| site itself, as distinguished from what the site has to show us, it 
| comes before it. 
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MODERN NOVELS. 


| need hardly be said that there is a marked fashion in novels. 
At one time the deeply sentimental fiction appears to be in 
demand; at another the more vividly passionate story, coloured 
with sufficient warmth to shock prudish people, and to give 
just offence even to people who are not prudish, is deemed 
acceptable. Often the analytic novel, perhaps the most terrible 
of all, is thought suited to the taste of the moment; while occa- 
sionally perfect absence of conventionality is pag considered 
likely to please, as happened not long ago, when a well-known 
writer strove hard to interest the reading public in the character 
of a fascinating girl whose only fault was due to a somewhat im- 
ulsive nature which had caused her to murder a person whom she 
Seed to dislike. At present what seems to be most in vogue 
is that agreeable simplicity which is commonly to be found in the 
works of authors who are totally unable to invent a plot; indeed 
it would seem to be thought just now that the best qualification 
for a novel-writer is that, like the knife-grinder, story he has 
none to tell. But, if there is no narrative, or none which offers the 
slightest interest, in notafew modern works, there are not unfre- 
quently to be found in them elaborate descriptions of scenery 
which, it is clear, are thought certain to please. The reader must 
not expect any incident save of the tamest kind in some of the 
romances which are now offered to him; still less must he expect 
anything like a carefully thought out and well developed story ; 
but he will possibly find the tield or moor or sea-shore on which 
the hero and heroine exchange very flat remarks described with 
so careful an enumeration of all the hues visible that the 
reads like an extract from one of those circulars in which 
colourmen tell of the pigments they have in stock. Under the 
name of word-painting this vapid imitation of Mr. Ruskin—if 
indeed that can be called an imitation which has no resemblance 
whatever to the original—is apparently considered highly attractive 
in the novels of the day. What seems, however, to be principally 
aimed at now is the kind of writing called by some reviewers 
“ masterly analysis of character,” which usually consists of in- 
terminable descriptions of the feelings of a vacillating or selfish 
woman, of her maudlin lover, and of the very dull people who have 
to do with them. It may safely be asserted that success in works 
of this sort is probable, failure being beyond the reach of most men ; 
and some authors have been able to show in a very remarkable 
manner the amount of paper which may be covered without the 
‘smallest difficulty by adhering to the plan of analysing character. 
The system followed appears to be never to allow any one of the 
characters to make a remark without immediately giving an ex- 
planation of the feelings to which it is due. It is true that writers 
who adopt this method usually offer no story, and that the men 
and women whom they describe are utterly uninteresting ; but 
everybody's thoughts and feelings are explained at great length, 
and the requisite number of volumes are filled without, it may 
fairly be assumed, the slightest intellectual tension. 

Young novelists, however, can hardly hope that so pleasant a 
state of things will last. The well-established traders—if the ex- 
| ong may be pardoned—will continue to supply what they have 

nm accustomed to supply, and their names will perhaps ensure a 
certain amount of success ; but still it may safely * predicted that 
people will get tired of tepid enthusiasm about scenery, and of 
careful analysis of the feelings and ideas which result in conversa- 
tions of extreme dulness. Beginners at the craft will find that 
they are not to be allowed to fill their volumes with such watery 
stuff as this. More substantial, if coarser, food will be required ; 
for, after all, what most men wish for when they take up a novel 
is a story that will interest them; and though, owing to lassitude 
on the part of the public and want of inventiveness on the part of 
most writers, stories have of late often been dispensed with, and 
novels have been written without any plot in particular insome cases, 
and with the most re imaginable in others, the old appetite 
will revive, and it will be found necessary to rely on something 
more than word-painting and analysis in order to attract readers. 
After a time people will refuse to recognize a barren imagination 
as the best possible qualification for a novelist; and youthful 
writers who seek to make a reputation will find that it cannot be 
attained unless they are able to give in their works coherent and 
perbaps slightly interesting stories. The authors who attempt 
works of fiction will have to show some inventiveness, or else the 
neglect of the public will teach them in a very practical fashion 
that they have mistaken their profession. 

If we might be allowed to offer some advice to those who think 
that they have a capacity for novel-writing—and a great many people 
must think so, judging from the number of maiden efforts which 
every oo witnesses—we would direct their attention to the 
method followed in the production of one kind of romance, some- 
what despised by the critics, it is true, but nevertheless often 
found extremely interesting by readers. We refer to the novel 
of mystery, that is to say the novel in which an enigma is 
offered to the reader at the L teniee of the book, the solution of 
which is not given until the story is well advanced. A work of 
this kind must have a plot, and that plot must be constructed with 
some skill, or there is small chance of success. It may be well, 
therefore, to consider a typical novel of mystery, not at all with a 
view to proposing it as an object for imitation, but in order to 
show the method followed in planning a work which has been 
found interesting by many readers. 


‘The most successful author of novels of mystery was, beyond all | 


doubt, the late Emile Gaboriau, some of whose curious and rather 
ghastly stories seem to be now as widely read as when they were 
first produced. L’ Affaire Lerouge and Le Crime d'Orcival have 
gone through twelve editions, and Le Dossier No. 113 through 
ten. A greater success could hardly be desired for any novelist ; 
but it might perhaps be urged that nevertheless it is not one to be 
envied, inasmuch as Gaboriau’s works are of a demoralizing nature. 
The criticism would, however, be unfounded, for, though he usually 
dealt with crime, he was totally free from any morbid sympathy 
with it, and never failed to make his criminals utterly odious. 
The success of his books, then, was certainly not due to any 
degrading characteristics, and, if it was not of a very lofty kind, 
it can hardly be denied that it was considerable, and that some of 
his works are found highly interesting by a great many people. 

‘The point to which we now desire to draw attention is that the 
great effect which these romances produce on the reader is due not so 
much to the inventive genius of the writer as to the extraordinary 
care given by him to the arrangement of his story, and to the 
thought bestowed by him on every incident down to the most 
minute. He had considerable inventive power, no doubt; but in 
this respect other novelists, both English and French, have been 
quite equal to him. What gave such singular force to some of his 
fictions was the immense trouble he took to think out every detail 
of his plot; and that not during the progress of the work, but 
apparently before he put pen to paper. Let L’ Affaire Lerouge, the 
most remarkable of his novels, be taken as an example. Compli- 
cated as the plot is, it can be shortly described, though the order 
in which it isrelated by Gaboriau cannot be adhered to, nor can the 
careful manner in which the principal fact is kept for long veiled 
in mystery be indicated without explanations of some length. The 
plot is as follows :—A nobleman, the Count de Commarin, is the 
father of an illegitimate son by a mistress whom he adores, and of 
a legitimate one by a wife for whom he does not care. While 
these boys are still infants he strongly desires that the illegitimate 
child shall succeed to his title and estates, and he accordingly de- 
termines that this baby shall be substituted for the real heir. He 
bribes a woinan of worthless character, named Claudine Lerouge, 
who is the nurse of the illegitimate son, to effect this substitution ; 
but she is prevented from doing so by her husband, an honest sailor, 
who discovers the intended fraud. The Count is, however, allowed 
to remain under the impression that the substitution has taken 
place. Both the children grow up, the illegitimate one becom- 
ing an avocat. He gets possession of some letters from the Count 
to his mother which lead him to suppose that he is the rightful 
heir. His mother, who is aware that there was no substitution, 
undeceives him ; but, thinking he can silence her on the subject, 
he determines to obtain money from his father, who is ignorant 
of the truth, and who has for long lost sight of him. There is, 
however, one person in the way of his project —namely, the 
woman Lerouge, who knows that the children never were changed. 
He accordingly determines to dispose of her, and he assassinates 
her, taking every precaution against detection. By adroit con- 
versations with an amateur detective, who has relations with the 
police of which he believes the advocate to be ignorant, the latter 
throws suspicion on his half-brother, the Viscount de Commarin, 
who is living with his father. The Viscount is arrested, and, 
having had an assignation with a young lady, Mlle. d’Arlanges, on 
the night of the murder, is debarred by a feeling of honour from 

roving his innocence. The advocate determines to step into his 

rother’s place, leaving him to be tried for the murder, and he 
accordingly reveals himself to the Count de Commarin as his 
legitimate son. He is at first successful; but the innocence of 
the Viscount is discovered, and the guilt of the other proved by the 
courage of Mile. d’Arlanges, who comes forward to say that her lover 
was with her at the time of the murder, and by the efforts of the 
amateur detective, who, becoming convinced that justice has seized 
the wrong man, exerts himself strenuously to discover who really 
committed the crime. The fact that no substitution took place, 
and that the Viscount is, therefore, the legitimate son, is established 
by Claudine Lerouge’s husband, who had been supposed to be dead, 
but who reappears. 

Now this, no doubt, is an ingenious story, but at the same time 
it does not show any very extraordinary originality or inventive 
power. Some parts of it, such as the silence of a man for fear 
of compromising a woman, and the reappearance of a person sup- 
posed to be dead, are old enough, and must be familiar to most 
readers ; and yet L’ Affaire Lerouge is perhaps the most successful 
novel of its kind ever written, and probably few of those who have 
read it can say with truth that it failed to interest them. Its force 
is due in part, no doubt, to its well-contrived story ; but in still 
greater degree to the careful manner in which the writer, before 
beginning the work as it appeared, evidently thought out, not only 
his main plot, but everything connected with it, the sequence 
of all the facts, the exits and entrances, it may almost be said, of 
the leading characters. The author, therefore, when writing, de- 
veloped his story according to a plan considered down to its 
minutest detail, and, having all the threads in his hand, was able 
to produce exactly the effect he desired. There is nothing at 
first apparently to connect the advocate with the murder of 
Claudine Lerouge; but when the mystery is at last made clear, 
the fact of his being the assassin is seen to be a necessary infer- 
ence from the preceding parts of the work, and all the care- 
fully considered incidents are seen to point to the same conclusion, 
except in one or two cases where the writer makes slight mistakes ; 
but it is — almost impossible altogether to avoid these in a 
novel of this kind. On the whole, the work is wonderfully con- 
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sistent. The reader who desires to verify what has been said as 
to Gaboriau’s method can easily do so by turning back to the 
opening chapters after finishing the work. He will then see how 
completely everything connected with the story must have been 
present to the author's mind when those were written. If it be 
siid that the opening chapters may have been composed last, 
the answer is that this cannot have been the case, as the small 
errors which have been mentioned are in these chapters, and 
would certainly have been avoided if they had been written after 
the rest of the book was completed. Probably L'Affaire Lerouge, 
like most of Gaboriau’s works, appeared in feuilletons, so that the 
opening chapters must of necessity have been written first, 
and, once written, could not be altered. It certainly is 
not to be desired that English writers should imitate 
Gaboriau in his fondness for describing crimes and horrors; but 
perhaps some of those who wish to achieve success in what may 
now be considered as the business of novel-writing might do well 
to study the method which he followed in producing the most suc- 
cessful of his works. As has been shown, this indicates, not so 
much any very great inventive power, as extraordinary care on 
the part of the author. People will get tired—if, indeed, they 
are not already tired—of turgid descriptions of scenery, and of 
interminable explanations of the motives and ideas of utterly un- 
interesting characters. The writer who is able to invent a plot, 
and is willing to take the great trouble necessary for carefully 
following out all its ramitications, will be hailed with delight by 
the novel-reading public, who will assuredly quit the word-painters 
and the analysts for him. Their work is easy enough and insipid 
in proportion ; but to produce a good story requires some inventive 

wer and a great capacity for taking pains. The author who can 

ring these to bear is sure to reap the recompense of being widely 


RUSSIAN TRADE ROUTES IN CASE OF WAR. 


\ HATEVER may be the ultimate decision of the Russian | 


Government in respect to war, it is preparing for all con- 
tingencies with a foresight that challenges admiration, and, if 
it enters upon hostilities, it will evidently not be through 
ignorance of the risks which it will have to encounter. Russia 
is a country of peasants, whose wealth is essentially agricultural. 
And the value of that wealth, especially of the corn crops, 
is very largely determined by the English market. Last year, 
for example, we paid as much as 6,660,000/. for Russian wheat 
alone. The receipts by Russia were less than this amount by 
freights, insurance, and commission, but still the balance remain- 
ing constituted a very large sum. The mere money received was 
a alge least part of the advantage. If the Russian growers 

n unable to dispose of the wheat which they sold to 
us for this sum, it would have weighed upon the home market. 
Just as the glut of cotton has depressed prices in Lancashire 
to such a point that the mills can be kept open only at a 
loss, this quantity of wheat, if left on the hands of the Russian 
peasants, would have probably made wheat-growing an un- 
profitable speculation. At a time when the depreciation of 
the currency, the withdrawal of so many men from the field 
and the plough for military purposes, and the heavy expenditure 
occasioned by the campaign in Turkey are imposing such serious 
burdens on the Empire, the consequences of a complete stoppage 
of the export of wheat would be very serious. It would be serious 
even if the stoppage were only temporary. But it is by no means 
improbable that, if once Russian wheat were shut out of the 
English market for a considerable time, it would never again find 
its way hither in large quantities as formerly. Bad farming, un- 
certain. seasons, the ignorance and want of enterprise of the people, 
the adoption of a protective policy which has for its effect to 
diminish British imports, and possibly also the political antagonism 
of the two Empires, have contributed to make the Russian wheat 
trade with this country a decreasing one. During the past three 
years, for instance, the United States sent us twice as large supplies 
as Russia. During the same period likewise the imports of wheat 
from India have been so rapidly increasing that last year they 
reached three-fifths of the quantity obtained from Russia. Even 
under existing circumstances, it will be seen, Russia is losing 
ground in the race; and if she were for a while to be dis- 
qualified altogether from competing, it is not improbable that the 
whole trade would be found to have been lost to her for ever. 
The consequences of such a loss to the south of the Empire, and 
more particularly to the Black Sea ports and the railways com- 
municating with them, can easily be imagined. What is not so 
immediately manifest is the result to the Government. Supposing 
that Russia was engaged in a war with this country, which would 
closely blockade all her ports, the import trade might be so dis- 
organized as to reduce the customs duties below the amount re- 
quired to pay the interest on the foreign debt. Ifso, the Govern- 
ment would have to look to the exports for the means of paying 
the interest, unless it could go on borrowing abroad to the full 
amount of the coupons successively falling due. It is needless to 
remark that such a system of borrowing would be hazardous, 
and, if it broke down at any moment, the solvency of the Govern- 
ment would be gone. Lastly, a complete stoppage of the export 
trade would deprive the Empire of the means of paying for the tea 
and sugar, the rails, the machinery, the coal, the munitions of war, 


and the clothing whichit needs. Yet, it war breaks out between 


Great Britain and Russia, a blockade of Russian ports is certain. 
How, then, is a stoppage of the export trade to be prevented ? 
A Commission consisting of delegates from the Ministry of Finance 
and the various Railway Companies was some time ago appointed 
to study this problem, and its Report was recently published in the 
Official Gazette. 
The Report begins by assuming that the blockade of all the 
orts of the Empire would be so effective that trade by sea would 
completely stopped. It further assumes that the Austrian 
frontier would be closed, and consequently that through Prussia 
alone could communication with the outer world be maintained. 
The significance of this latter assumption need not be dwelt upon. 
Its prudence is unquestionable. If Austria-Hungary should con- 
tinue neutral, so much the better for Russia; but, if not, the con- 
tingency is provided for in the Report. Only in the improbable event 
of Germany also becoming hostile would Russia be completely shut 
in “ to stew in its own juice.” The Report next goes on topoint out 
that goods may be exported either altogether by rail, or by railway 
as far as Warsaw on the Vistula, and Kovno on the Niemen, and 
by river from these two points. The advantage of transhipment 
is, however, not apparent when the river way is so short. Passing 
on to the capacity of the Prussian railways, the Commissioners. 
state that the Eastern Company, though now able to receive only 
350 waggons per day, is willing to increase its rolling-stock so that 
on the Ist of July it could take 900 waggons, The South- 
Eastern would increase its stock from 300 to 410 waggons 
a day, on condition that it was guaranteed full employment 
for four months. And, without entering further into details, 
we may say that the Prussian lines would undertake to 
receive 1,650 waggons per day, equivalent to 15,900 tons of 
corn. The question remains, could the Russian lines convey this 
immense quantity of merchandise? The Commissioners say 
that the Custom Houses would have to be kept open night and 
day; and they estimate that the traffic would require 41,000 
waggons and 2,127 locomotives. But at the beginning of the 
current month the railways of Russia owned 60,000 waggons and 
4,100 locomotives; from which the Commissioners conclude that 
the means of accommodating the traflic are abundant. They admit 
indeed that a redistribution of the waggons among the Companies 
in proportion to their traffic would be necessary ; but this of course 
would present no insuperable difficulty. The conclusion, however, 
at which they arrive appears to be open to question. Important 
as it is to maintain the export of corn, there are other things 
equally important to the Empire. For instance, the Government 
would be anxious to maintain its occupation of Turkey ; and, as 
the British fleet would be supreme in the Black Sea, all supplies 
would have to be sent overland. Would one-third of the waggons 
now owned by the Companies suffice for that purpose? Again, the 
Commissioners, as we have seen, have been compelled by political 
reasons to assume that, if England declared war, Austria-Hungary 
would not remain neutral; and obviously this is a contingency 
which the military authorities could hardly overlook. Consequently, 
besides providing for the army in Turkey, they would have to 
take precautions against Austrian hostility, not to speak of the 
further possibility of a rising in Poland. It would thus be neces- 
sary to provide the means, not only of massing troops on the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier, but also of supplying them with all 
that an army requires. Lastly, there would be the possibility of 
operations in the Caucasus to be considered, besides the risk of 
disturbances on the Persian frontier and in Central Asia. 
Assuming that half the existing stock of engines and one-third of 
the waggons would suflice for military purposes, there would 
remain absolutely no accommodation for all other articles of 
export, such as hemp and flax, and none for the entire internal 
trade of the Empire. It is difficult to understand how the export 
trade could be kept up, even supposing that the home trade 
were refused all railway accommodation, As a matter of fact, 
however, such refusal would be impossible. Last year, it appears 
from the Report before us, one-third of all the wheat exported 
was sent overland; and it is well known how great was the strain 
on the railways. If the traflic were trebled, it is ditticult to believe 
that the business of the Empire would not be completely dis- 
organized. 

Thus far we have been dealing only with the means of con- 
veyance. The question of its cost is at least as important. On 
this point we get no information from the Commissioners. 
They tell us, however, that on an average the corn would have 
to conveyed by rail to the frontier about a thousand 
miles. It would then have to be transferred to the Prussian 
waggons, and carried thence to the several German ports, after 
which there would remain the sea journey to this country. Is it 
probable that all these charges could be defrayed? We have seen 
above that, even while peace continued and the ports were all 
open, Russia was being beaten by American and Indian competi- 
tion. If the cost of carriage were thus enormously increased, 
what probability would there be that Russian corn could hold its 
own in the foreign market? It may be said that one-third of all the 
wheat exported last year was sent overland; but the railways 
might be able to convey thirty million bushels without raising 
rates too high, and yet not ninety millions. It must be remem- 
bered also that, under the circumstances we have described, the com- 
petition for railway accommodation would be so great as necessarily 
to raise charges exorbitantly. The Government might no doubt 
interfere to regulate the tariff, but its jurisdiction would not extend 
to the Prussian Companies, and naturally they would require to be 
well paid for disturbing their whole business, or rather for giving 
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Russian trade almost a monopoly of their lines. The outbreak 
of war would also tend to raise shipping freights. If this country 
sent out an expedition, it would charter a vast number of vessels 
to carry the troops to their destination, and to furnish them with 
supplies. As happened at the time of the Crimean war, there 
would consequently be a sharp rise of freights. In both ways the 
cost of carriage of Russian corn would be augmented. No doubt 
the depreciation of the paper rouble stimulates exports, which is 
the explanation of the large excess last year of the exports over 
the imports. Nevertheless there has been a great falling off im the 
first quarter of the current year, whether the cause be a rise of 
prices at home or what else. If, in addition to a rise of prices, 
the cost of carriage were increased, the advantage possessed already 
by America and India would be so heightened that Russian ex- 
ports wg be expected to decrease very seriously. If, then, 
war breaks out, it seems certain that the American and Indian 
trade will be greatly stimulated, while that of Russia will 
suffer grievously. The Prussian railways and the Baltic ports also 
will be largely benefited. Yet Germany, as a whole, will lose. 
There is an immense mass of Russian securities held in Germany, 
and it is estimated that the depreciation of these in the event of a 
war with England would reach thirty, or even forty, millions ster- 
ling. Nor is it to be forgotten that the intensified poverty of 
Russia would make her trade less profitable to her neighbours. 


‘THE CONTROVERSY ON “CATHOLIC LIBERAL EDUCATION.” 


yon months ago (October 27, 1877) we called attention 
to a remarkable pamphlet by Mr. Petre on Catholic Liberal 
Education, He has written more on the subject since, and 
has been exposed to a sharp cross fire of hostile criticism from 
various quarters in the correspondence columns of the Tablet. The 
only attempt, however, at a complete and detailed answer that we 
-have seen has lately appeared from the pen of “a Catholic Bar- 
rister,” who, finding his feelings of indignation too exuberant to be 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined ” within the narrow limits of a news- 
per, has broken out into an essay of forty pages entitled The New 
rture in Catholic Liberal Education, on the merits of which 
we shall have a word to say presently. But first we may briefly 
recapitulate Mr. Petre’s views, as laid down in his latest pamphlet 
on the Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal Education. He 
takes as his text a Report presented seven years ago by Father 
Purbrick (a Jesuit, we believe) to a Commission appointed to 
make inquiries into the state of Higher Catholic Education, from 
which it clearly appeared that “ young laymen have some reason- 
able ground of complaint against their ecclesiastical educators.” 
In the first place it 1s shown that nearly all the Roman Catholic 
colleges in England are in the hands of ecclesiastical or religious 
corporations, and therefore have other interests to serve besides 
and before those of education simply; and this alone would go 
some way to account for the admitted fact that their intellectual 
results fall very far short of what might be expected and may be 
found elsewhere. This is frankly confessed in the Report :— 


If a comparison be made between the highest and the cleverest boys at 
each respectively, I think we do not come near Eton, Rugby, Cheltenham, 
Wellington, and some other non-Catholic schools in three particulars, viz., 
first, in scholarship ; secondly, and much more, in composition. eg 
thirdly, in expansion of mind, definiteness of aim, earnestness of purpose. 
This | attribute in part to our smaller numbers. . . . . and, lastly, 
to the terrible vis inertia of comfortable, self-satistied, mediocre, unambitious 
traditions. 

But it is not only, nor even chiefly in intellectual training that Mr. 
Petre—himself, be it remembered, a Roman Catholic priest—in- 
sists on the inferiority of the Catholic Colleges to the Protestant 
ublic schools. There is one conspicuous element of their discipline 
in which he, like others of his co-religionists likeminded with him, 
detects a fruitful source of moral evil and imbecility. It is the 
system of espionage, which he is able to estimate from his own 
experience of it, and his description is worth quoting :-— 

“ Espionage ” is supervision under panic, supervision dement. Espionage 
is vearly—we speak advisedly—irritating our boys out of all balance of in- 
tellect, and out of all dignity of character. It is the spirit of ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness temporarily clothed in the garb of principles really 
foreign to it. Where this distortion of supervision is practised, it would 
seem that Catholic boys must be supposed to come to school so degraded and 
brutalised, so far inferior in rectitude and purity to their Protestant fellows, 
that they must be treated as meditating the worst kind of evil at every 
hour of the day, and, we must add, of the night. Where this system is in 
vogue, boys are literally at all hours and in all places under the eye of a 
master, “jaded and worn down by the perpetual monotony of his duties.” 
That master despite himself, is a warder and not a companion. He is on 
duty to detect and punish, not to encourage and give help. ‘(he amenities 
of his social relation with his charge are limited by strict and minute rules 
binding on himself and unknown to them. He is too often young, in- 
experienced, and himself undergoing an unseen training severe enough. He 
cannot, however conscientious—and in sincere good intention such men are 
unimpeachable—be one who will be equal to the elaborate and delicate task 
of meeting the yearnings, and ministering to the troubles, and developing 
in the light of divine graee the pure and high aspirations of those of his 
boys whose lives are the most valuable. It is idle to urge the contrary. I 
have lived undey it, and I know it. Others have lived under it, and likewise 
know it. Time after time have voices been raised against it, and time after 
time has self-satisfied tradition sneered at their warning and smothered their 
just remonstrance. Some there are who, having lived under it, have yet 
been insensible to that which has marred and crippled the character of many 
anobler than they. There have been many who have come from the peace 
of tender and gentle homes, and who have found themselves cast suddenly 
into a world where suspicion, reserve, the extinction of the natural affec- 
tions, severe and frequent punishment, have rudely displaced paternal 


advice, maternal gentleness, the rational, intelligible, and affectionate dis- 
cipline of well-ordered family life. 

And under the oppression of an “asceticism,” for which “quaint” is a 
term too mild, many have learnt why it is that, in countries not our own, 
the character of the priesthood has already become odious and abhorrent 
to the feelings of boys ere yet they were in full possession of their reason. 

Under such a discipline many beside myself have become “ desperate by 

too quick a sense of a constant infelicity.’ There have I noted the 
hardening and souring of childhood’s sweetness, There have I seen in its 
working a process all too apt to foster the growth of artificial and con- 
strained habits in some, of rebellious protest and decay of self-respect in 
others, of a senseless and uncultured Spartanism in very many, of develop- 
ment more or less distorted in all. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
On the contrary Mr. Petre insists that under the English public 
school system “ a boy's virtue is in his own hands, and so far as 
can be expected without the grace of the Sacraments, the result is 
ultimately satisfactory.” It seems to have been felt by friend and 
foe alike that here lay the gist of the controversy, and it is to this 
point, so far as he makes any real attempt to grapple with the 
subject-matter in dispute at all, that ‘a Catholic Barrister” has 
addressed himself. But in the main his line of argument, if such 
it can be termed, follows that of Mr. Petre’s critics in the Tablet, 
whom he convicts of branding his statements as “ un-Catholic,” 
pernicious,” “ radically false,” and “ dangerous,” without giving 
even any plausible evidence of the justice of their indictment. 

The “ Catholic Barrister” is not altogether mistaken in charging 
Mr. Petre with an occasional obscurity of style. We will give an 
instance presently, not noticed by his critic, of a method of ex- 
pression which seems to us to do some injustice to the author's 
real meaning. But the point after all is one of very subordinate 
importance, and it is pressed with a persistency and exaggeration 
more acrimonious than accurate or polite, which deprives it of 
such force as it might otherwise possess. The Barrister indeed 
appears to be dimly conscious of this himself, for he pauses, 
when he is just half way through his pamphlet, to remark 
that he has “ been, perhaps tediously, minute in his observa- 
tions on the “terary style of Mr. Petre.” This he certainly has, 
for nearly the whole of his pamphlet is taken up with 
depreciatory “ observations” on Mr. Petre’s style or on Mr, Petre 
himself, partly because personalities are easier, if not more effec- 
tive, than arguments, partly because, with one exception, the 
Catholic Barrister either has no arguments to produce or does not 
think it worth while to waste them on so contemptible an oppo- 
nent. To give a list of his personalities is in fact pretty well to 
analyse his pamphlet. Mr. Petre “has no authority, personal or 
official, to lay down the law”; his “style is somewhat vague,” his 
scholarship “evolved from no fact-knowledge,” and his “ sanity” 
questionable; he “adopts the tactics of the cuttle-fish”; he is 
(jike the well-known dissenting preacher) free from “ mere - 
maticals”; he indulges habitually in “ familiar logical fallacy,” 
and indeed “ most of his strictures” are based on that fallacy of 
petitio princimi which (as we are informed with much solemn em- 
phasis) has been exposed and condemned by no less an authority 
than Bentham : a good deal of his writing is “ very midsummer 
madness ” aud “ palpable absurdity,” “a maze of puzzled specula- 
tion through which it were madness to follow him ”; to discuss his 
views on English literature “ would be an insult to the intelligence 
of any reader,” for although he may be allowed to have “ an intel- 
lect at least equal to that of the average schoolboy,” he has “ not 
escaped the danger of dealing with matters outside the range of his 
intelligence”; his critic may justly be accused of “ breaking a 
butterfly on a wheel” in expending so many words upon him; he 
is irreverent (for some unexplained reason) when he speaks of “a 
hollow burst of bellowing, deke bulls,’ and his critic has satisfied 
himself after minute inquiry that as a schoolboy he was a “ muff” 
(the italics are his own) at athletic games. Tosum up all, there is 
hardly a page where Mr. Petre is not repeatedly twitted with “ the 
heovuantle and reverend prefixes to his name,” the first of which 
he might fairly plead is no fault of his, while the second might be 
supposed to constitute some claim on the respect rather than the 
ridicule of so zealous a co-religionist. 

Our readers will perhaps feel by this time that, if the Barrister 
has not done much to shake his opponent’s argument, he has at 
least done something to illustrate it, in so far as “ narrow-minded- 
ness, want of polish or tact, or blunt and over-weening self-con- 
fidence, obstinacy in ill-formed opinions, intolerance of others’ 
views, boorish assumption, &c.,” are among the charges preferred 
against the results of the existing Catholic education in Father 
Purbrick’s Report. One remark of Mr. Petre’s, as to the Catholic 
colleges being mostly in the hands of the Jesuits or other religious 
corporations, his critic does undertake to meet by the amazing 
assertion that the Jesuits, on account of their vow of poverty, 
“ have not, and cannot have, commercial or pecuniary interests in 
any one sense in which the words are used.” Nobody of course 
supposes that individual Jesuits want to make fortunes by edu- 
cation ; but if the Barrister cannot understand that members of a 
religious Society who are individually bound by vows of poverty 
may be eager to promote the moral and material aggrandizement 
of their Order—not at all necessarily from discreditable motives— 
or if he is ignorant that there is no Religious Order of which this 
may be so truly said es of the Jesuit, his knowledge of human 
nature must be on a par with his knowledge of history. His only 
attempt at any real reply to Mr. Petre isin the matter of espionage, 
where he quotes his own experience on the other side. We give it 
for what it is worth :— 

Five years—five of the very happiest years of my life—were spent 
beneath the shelter of the Jesuits’ roof. To them and to their care I owe 
every good thing, moral or intellectual, that I may happen to possess ; and 
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I should feel myself guilty of the basest ingratitude if I stood silently by 
while their character or their system was assailed. Most willingly and 
most truthfully, then, do I give my testimony that in the Jesuit college 
where I, with nearly two hundred ‘other boys, spent the best days of my 
youth espionage was a thing absolutely unknown. The fullest confidence 
was reposed in the honour and good feeling of the students, and rarely 
indeed was that confidence abused. The Jesuits were as the parents of the 
younger boys: as the elder brothers of the more advanced. In the study 
alls they were earnest erudite mentors; in the playground they were the 
unconstrained sharers in our sports. Mutual affection was cemented by 
deep respect on the one side, by frank and familiar kindness on the other. 
i may add that the friendships thus formed ended not with the ending of 
our school-days, but in many cases (mine amongst the rest) stretched far 
out into our after-life, and were to us a source of keen intellectual and 
social pleasure, and deep religious consolation. 
With regard to this passage we have merely to observe that, 
unless all which is known from other sources of the ordinary disci- 
pine of Roman Catholic Colleges in England generally, and especi- 
ally of Jesuit Colleges both in England and still more on the con- 
tinent, be ignored, the Barrister must have been exceptionally 
fortunate in his experience ; possibly, as he tells us that hisexperience 
is nota very recent one, distance may have lent something of 
enchantment to the view. At all events we may set against it 
the very unsuspicious, and evidently reluctant, testimony of so 
staunch a representative of the old Catholic traditions of education 
in Lugland as Mr. Charles Langdale, who writes to the Tablet :— 

“ How long shall we be called upon to admire ‘the expansion of mind, 

arnestness of purpose, and detfiniteness of aim which now distinguishes 
thein (non-Catholic boys)? 1 quite admit that our Colleges can show 
nothing like this at present, and I believe the over watchful discipline 
which still prevails in some of them is not favourable to the development of 
these qualities, or to that manliness and independence which so honourably 
mork the youths of the public schools of England.’ I feel this almost as 
strongly as Mr. Petre does.” 
On this frank avowal it may be observed that “some of them” is 
probably a polite euphemism for “all or nearly all.” Dr. Newman's 
schvol at Edgbaston, which was sharply denounced on that very 
ground at the time of its foundation by Ultramontane critics, may 
perhaps be considered an exception. And of course Mr. Petre’s 
new institution at Woburn Park will be another. 

We said just now that there is some reason for the charge of 
occasional obscurity brought against Mr. Petre’s style, and we will 
give an instance of it. He has been fiercely assailed for his 
professed preference in many respects of the English public 
school system over that of the Catholic colleges, and is 
naturally anxious to vindicate the perfect consistency of 
such a preference with hearty loyalty to his Church. But 
in doing so he has used language which would certainly 
be taken at first sight to imply that, while Catholic 
boys, however inferior in other respects, are actuated by “ super- 
natural” motives and practise supernatural virtues, Protestant 
boys, like “ heathens and pagans,” neither aim at Christian virtue 
nor practise it, but make it their “ highest ambition ” to cultivate 
“a principle of honour and gentlemanly conduct.” It is clear 
from other passages and from the general drift of his writings that 
what the author really means is that, in spite of all shortcomings, 
the moral and religious tone of Catholic is superior to that of 
Protestant schools, but that their superiority is not to be attri- 
buted to their essentially faulty methods of discipline but to the 
use of the Sacraments. In fact he himself complains elsewhere of 
the very defective religious knowledge of the run of Catholic boys, 
and cites the testimony of ‘an old Etonand Christ Church” convert in 
the Tablet to the “ palpable fact” that many of them, when they 
leave school, “ are yearly drifting away into the broad ocean of infi- 
delity.” It is not so much, indeed, in the originality of his theories 
as in the frankness of his admissions and the practical energy of his 
aims that the special force of Mr. Petre’s contributions to the educa- 
tional controversy is to be sought. He has ventured to say 
out boldly what others have whispered or surmised, and is pre- 
pared to act on his convictions. And it is only fair to add that 
he shows a genuine interest in his work, and writes of boys as 
though he understood them, and therefore as though he cared for 
theu—for it is impossible to understand without caring for them— 
which is a primary requisite in an educator. The controversy he 
has started is of course, if we may so express it, an inter-Catholic 
one, in which outsiders, while they may regard it with interest, 
cannot directly interpose. But there seems to be evidence that 
Roman Catholic parents are already beginning to bestir themselves 
in a matter which so intimately affects them, and they are not 
likely to rest satisfied with a continuance of the status quo. Some 
are sending their sons to Oxford and Cambridge, if not to Eton 
and Harrow, and the rapid breaking down of sectarian social 
barriers will make it increasingly impossible to preserve such 
sharply defined educational contrasts as are now being prominently 
exposed to view. It requires no special gift of prophecy to foresee 
that, unless Mr. Petre’s opponents can discover some better argu- 
ments than the Catholic Burrister's copious vocabulary of abuse, 
bas logic of facts must in the long run prove too strong for 

em, 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN, 


ik is not impossible that extreme anti-restorationists may look 
with some dissatisfaction on the present condition of Christ 
Church Cathedral—tbe elder, and by far the more interesting, of 
the two Dublin Cathedrals—which, after a complete renovation 
under the care of Mr. G. E. Street, has just been re-opened with 


considerable ceremony. There are no doubt those who think that 
many “interesting features” have been inconsiderately removed. 
One side of the nave, for instance, fell in the sixteenth century ; 
and the arcade was replaced by the roughest of walls, on which 
appeared a peculiarly Irish inscription informing the stranger that 
“this wal fel in 1562,” and that “ this wal was bilt in 1562.” The 
débris of arcade and vaulting covered the floor to a considerable 
depth, and had never been removed, although of course the mass 
had been levelled. We have already seen the expression of some 
regret that this state of things has become a tradition of past 
years ; and there have been decided objections to the removal of 
other accretions, which had not only degraded, but in some cases 
had utterly obliterated, the beautiful work of the original church. 
It is not worth while to answer objectors of this sort. The church 
of which the restoration has been rendered possible by the princely 
munificence of Mr. Roe is now one of the most beautiful in eae | 
and, we might safely add, in the United Kingdom. Not a stone has 
been removed which was worth keeping, and every fragment of 
the ancient building has been preserved. We know of no modern 
restoration which is more legitimate or more interesting. It is 
the recovery of a great historical monument, very marked in its 
architectural character, and telling its own plain story of the 
conditions under which it was raised by the Anglo-Norman 
conquerors of Dublin in the latter years of the twelfth and 
the first of the thirteenth centuries, No cost has been 
spared to make the renewed church worthy of its position as 
the most ancient cathedral of the city; and the arrangement of 
its several parts is so perfect that it will be safe to point to Christ 
Church as a more satisfactory model in this respect than even 
Llandaff. It is partly indeed owing to the comparatively small 
scale of the Cathedral that such a perfect arrangement has been 
found practicable. Anglo-Norman builders in Ireland never cared. 
to undertake the construction of such vast churches as their fore- 
fathers had raised in England. There is no Irish St. Albans or 
Durham. Christ Church is rather smaller than St. Patrick’s,, 
which is of later date, though still of the thirteenth century ; 
but it is superior in general size and character to the remaining 
churches, conventual and cathedral, raised within the English 
Pale. And happily the architect of the restoration was hampered 
by no “committee” and by no “body of subscribers.” The 
unbounded liberality of a single citizen of Dublin secured perfect 
freedom for the work ; and the carte blanche which was placed in 
Mr. Street’s hands has been turned to such excellent account as to 
make us regret that the conditions of such a restoration should be 
as rare as they are fortunate. 

Dublin is the only city in Northern Europe which is so highly 
privileged as to possess two cathedrals. In Spain, indeed, we 
have an “ old” and “ new” cathedral at Salamanca—the old of the 
twelfth century, the new of the sixteenth. These adjoin each other, 
and are copnected by a steep flight of steps. At Zaragoza 
again there is the old cathedral of the “Seu” (sedes, see), and 
a newer cathedral “ del Pilar "—so called from a miracle-working 
figure of the Virgin raised on a pillar. The same staff serves both 
churches, each for six months at a time. The cathedrals at 
Brescia adjoin each other like those at Salamanca, the elder being 
of very early date. But none of these instances afford any true 
parallel with the cathedrals of Dublin. In Spain and in Italy the 
second church has been built for the sake of greater space. 
and dignity; and, although the older cathedral has not been 
removed, the case is much the same as at Winchester, Ely, 
and elsewhere in England, where the Saxon church, not exactly 
on the same site as that of the Norman builders, was allowed to 
stand until the latter was completed and was then swept away. 
In Dublin the two cathedrals rise in distinct quarters of the city, 
and represent distinct historical periods. Christ Church, of which 
the restoration has just been completed, was founded by Sihtric, 
the Danish King of Dublin, some time after the great battle of 
Clontarf, fought on the Good Friday of 1014. The Danes were 
defeated on that day ; but they retained possession of Dublin. The 
struggle was, in truth, between the lingering heathenism of the 
North and Christianity. The Irish Danes became nominal Chris- 
tians, at least; and Sihtric founded his cathedral in honour of the 
Holy Trinity. Danish influence and, indeed, Danish rule were 

redominant in Dublin until the conquest of the city by Strongbow 
in 1170; and just as Gytha escaped from Exeter by the water-gate 
when that city was surrendered to the Conqueror, the Danish 
Hasculph, with the chiefs of the Ostmen, took to their ships and 
fled down the Liffey, when Strongbow entered Dublin as its master. 
The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity (it was not named Christ 
Church until the time of Henry VIII.) became the principal 
church of the Anglo-Norman conquerors. A Priory of Arrosian 
Canons had been attached to it, and was duly recognized by the 
English. But the newcomers, who brought with them a stron 
passion for building, speedily set about the erection of a mse | 
which should be as distinctively that of the Anglo-Norman or 
Anglo-Irish as the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity had been Danish. 
St. Patrick’s was founded as a collegiate church by Archbishop 
Comyn in or about the year 1190; and was raised to the dignity 
of a cathedral in the time of Comyn’s successor, Henry de 
Loundres, who died in 1228. There was, as was natural, no very 
good feeling between the two churches. We are reminded of the 
disputes between the great Benedictine houses at Canterbury ; and 
especially by the settlement which was effected in the ag 3300. 
It was then provided that the Archbishop of Dublin should 
always be consecrated and enthroned in the earlier cathedral, 
that of the Holy Trinity, which in all Church matters was to have 
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dence; that each church should be styled Cathedral and 
sonepeittes : and that each church should have alternately the 
interment of the bodies of tne Archbishops, unless this were other- 
wise provided for by their wills. Under this arrangement the two 
cathedrals remained until 1538, when the Priory attached to the 
Holy Trinity was dissolved, and a Dean and Cheater of secular 
canons were established instead. The church of course retained 
its full dignity as a cathedral; but it is to be noticed that, from the 
date of this “new foundation ” it has been altogether ignored by 
the Church of Rome. The dignities of St. Patrick’s are continued 
in the Roman hierarchy, and the members of a “ Roman” Chapter 
are regularly nominated to the prebends of that Catiedral. Not 
so at Christ Church; the constitution of which was altered by 
Henry after his renunciation of the Papal supremacy. 

Notwithstanding the desire for a new cathedral, Strongbow and 
his companions did not neglect the older foundation. They rebuilt 
it from the ground; for no part of the surviving structure is earlier 
than 1170, the year of Strongbow’s conquest. The rebuilding 
must have been in progress from, perhaps, 1180 to 1220 or there- 
abouts; since, in spite of much havoc and destruction, we have 
portions which represent an earlier and a later period—the earlier 
Transitional, but with strong Early English indication ; the later 
thoroughly developed Early English, of a very beautiful and pecu- 
liar character. The ground plan—for the discovery and due restora- 
tion of which we have to thank Mr. Street—is quite as notice- 
able as the architecture. A short polygonal apse projects froma 
central tower ; and round the apse is carried an aisle or ambula- 
tory, having three square-ended chapels (that in the centre ranging 
somewhat further eastward) at the east end. This combination is 
very unusual; but, although the eastern chapels had been 
destroyed, the erypt, which remained perfect, plainly marked out 
the lines of the structures once raised upon it. There is a short 
transept north and south of the tower; and a nave of some (but 
not disproportionate) length. A crypt extends under the whole 
building, with the exception of the westernmost bay of the nave, 
which seems to have been an afterthought. 

The parts of the original church which remain, and especially 
the north arcade of the nave, are sufficient to show not only 
that the whole was rebuilt by the Anglo-Normans, but that they 
brought with them, or imported, their own architects and their 
own body of workmen. The very rich ornament which distin- 
guishes the transitional work of apse and transepts has nothing in 
common with the native Irish school; and, although distinctly 
English, is not such as is very often found even on this side of St. 
George's Channel. Some of it may be paralleled at Glastonbury ; 
and when we come to examine the work in the nave, and espe- 
cially the sculpture and arrangement of the capitals, we find 
ourselves distinctly confronted by that peculiar and perhaps local 
school of art which ge in full force at Glastonbury and Wells, 
and which seems to have extended from those centres throughout 
much of South Wales—the very quarter from which the followers 
of Strongbow were for the most part gathered. One feature indeed, 
the frequent ringing of the shafts of both doors and windows, does 
not occur at Wells or at Glastonbury; but it is found at Strata- 
Florida; and its recurrence in the church of St. Canice at 
Kilkenny—also the work of English builders—is proof that it was 
brought to Ireland from “ overseas.” It is quite certain that St. 
Patrick’s, like Christ Church, was of English design, and was 
probably raised in great part by English workmen. But it has 
not the special interest of the earlier cathedral. The design is far 
more ordinary. There is no trace of what we may call the 
“Glastonbury ” school; and no part of the church has the ex- 
treme beauty of the nave of Christ Church. The manner in which 
the various divisions—arcade, triforium, and clerestory—are there 
made to combine into a whole of perfect grace, affords one of the 
most instructive and striking examples in the whole range of 
thirteenth-century Gothic. 

We have said that no fragment of this old work has been re- 
moved. But the fall of the roof and south arcade of the nave had 
thrown the north arcade so greatly out of the perpendicular that, 
in order to preserve it, it was found necessary to take down and 
rebuild some of the main arches. This was a difficult process, only 
to be carried out by very careful shoring, since the upper portions, 
the triforium and clerestory, were to remain untouched. But the 

rocess was not unknown to earlier builders, since the choir of 

arlisle Cathedral has been treated in similar fashion, the Decorated 
piers being of later date than the divisions which they support. The 
original west front had been entirely destroyed by the fall of the 
vaulting. But fragments of its tive-light window were found 
built up into rough walls; and a new central portal, in keepin 
with the general work, was designed by Mr. Street. This ake 
was actually in progress when some mouldings of the ancient door- 
Way were discovered, and proved to be of precisely the same cha- 
racter as those of the new design—a curious proof of the thorough- 
ness with which the architect had caught the feeling of the first 
builders. These old stones have been built into their proper places. 
In the same manner every indication of original design in the choir 
and elsewhere has been seized and turned to account. There is, of 
course, much work which is entirely new in the present Cathedral ; 
but it is, for all that, a true restoration; and Mr. Street has been 
as conservative in his design here as in his modern nave at Bristol. 

The beauty of the restored Cathedral can only be truly appreciated 
by those who knew the building in its degraded condition. The 
south arcade of the nave and the aisle beyond it have been rebuilt 
in exact conformity with those opposite ; and a stone vault with a 
central rib has taken the place of a rude plastered ceiling. A light 


and Hed graceful screen separates the nave from the tower, under 
which the choir-stalls are arranged. The organ is placed in the 
north transept. The apse, which opens eastward of the tower, and is, 
in fact, the presbytery, has been rebuilt in all its beauty of propor- 
tion. Its lofty clerestory is filled with stained glass, and through its 
lower arches are seen the eastern windows of the three square-ended 
chapels. This was a combination difficult of recovery ; but thereis no 
doubt that the original lines have been followed. The result is a 
great deal of very curious and very picturesque arrangement in the 
vaulting, in the wall-arcades, and in other parts; since it was 
necessary to adapt the squared east end to the polygonal apse. 
But no pains and no cost have been spared throughout the Cathe- 
dral. Lvery window is filled with stained glass, of which that in 
the choir, chapels, and transept, by Clayton and Bell, is of great 
excellence. The modern woodwork—there was no old carving— 
is by Rattee and Kett, and will bear comparison with their adwmir- 
able work at Ely. Irish marbles—the red of Cork, the green of 
Galway, the black of Connemara, and a variety, full of minute 
shells, from certain Kilkenny quarries—have been used wherever 
marble was required; and the combination in the choir screen of 
this Kilkenny marble with yellow Mansfield stone and alabaster is 
thoroughly effective. The famous cross of Cong, one of the trea- 
sures of the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, has been repro- 
duced in marble, and crowns the central gable of the screen. This 
is a direct tribute to Irish art. The foliage of the capitals in the 
new arcade everywhere suggests the trefoil of St. Patrick; but this 
is probably no more than a happy accident, since the trefoiled leaf 
occurs so constantly in all Early English work. Not so with the 
heads which appear among the foliage on the easternmost pier. 
These are excellent likenesses of the re-founder, Mr. Roe, of the 
architect, Mr. Street, and of Archbishop Trench. The tiles with 
which the Cathedral is floored throughout have been copied from 
ancient examples found here and there beneath the rubbish. They 
are probably not of Irish origin, although by far the greater 
eae of them are unlike any that have been discovered else- 
where. Through the central space of the nave these tiles are set 
in broad circles, riug within ring—the outer ring being formed by 
ene of Reynard as a pilgrim, with his bushy tail, his 
pilgrim’s hat and staff, and his scrip slung over his shoulder. This 
arrangenient exactly follows the old pattern. The devices are, no 
doubt, of later date than the nave itself—the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century; but the story of Reynard was well known 
before that time. 

The exterior of the Cathedral is a renovation fully as striking 
as the interior. Indeed few architectural groups are more pictur- 
esque than that which presents itself from one or two points above 
the south side, where the Church appears in connexion with the 
new Synod House, and with the covered bridge which leads 
into the latter from the end of the nave. Here Irish peculiarities 
have beer introduced with excellent effect. The central tower has 
been raised ; and its battlements and turrets, like those of the 
eastern portion of the building, which were necessarily of new 
construction, are of that remarkable stepped character which seems 
almost confined to Ireland. It is not Flandrikan; and there is 
nothing in Spanish building, castellated or ecclesiastical, to which 
we turn almost naturally, which completely resembles it. Its use 
in this case is perfectly legitimate; and not less so is the variety 
of Irish crosses which crown the many gables. The choir school, 
touching the north end of the church at a singular angle, 
occupies the site of a Lady Chapel, long desecrated. The Synod 
House, the gift, with its furniture, of the same munificent bene- 
factor, is dominated by the tower of St. Michael's Church, the rest 
of which (it was a very poor building of about 1820) has been 
puiied down. The new Iouse contains a stately hall, with galleries 
for divisions, and all necessary accommodation. ‘The synods of 
the Irish Church before the Reformation were usually held in the 
nave of Christ Church, so that there is great propriety in the 
renewed connexion. We have no space to record the various his- 
torical events of which the ancient Cathedral has been witness, or 
to reckon its vag | treasures, It was here, however, that the 
famous staff of St. Patrick—the “ Baculum Christi,” of which the 
legendary history is so curious, the staff with which the Saint 
expelled all noxious creatures from the green island—was pre- 
served until it was “publicly burned” by Archbishop Browne in 


1538. 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


7s profusion of tricoloured flags on the roads leading to the 

Exhibition buildings shows that Paris is keeping holiday in 
good earnest, and the price of bunting must have gone up. The 
Exhibition itself—which may now be treated as substantially 
complete, a summary order of Senator Krantz having fixed the 
15th of May as the last day of grace for loitering exhibi- 
tors—is large and splendid beyond precedent; but rather, 
perhaps, through the cleverness of the make-up than from 
any unequalled excellence in the collections that fill it. Not only 
is Germany unrepresented—its wines, its raw produce, its manufac- 
tures—but many other countries fall behind former efforts. The 
beautiful mosaics made for the cathedral of St. Petersburg, the 
costly cabinets and pretra dura work from the Imperial factories, 
so rich and imposing in 1867, have scarcely a shadow in a few tables 
of malachite and lapis lazuli, and some paper-weights of precious 
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materials. In our own section several great firms have no stalls or ] 


eases. The goldsmiths, the jewellers, the silversmiths who displayed 
diamonds and precious stones under thin plate-glass counters in 
1867 are not in the Champs de Mars this year. These valuable 
things used to look as if lying on, not under, the glass, and seemed to 
invite the unscrupulous visitor to sweep them up by some dexter- 
ously careless switch of the sleeve or handkerchief. Back in 
the space behind, where the Armstrongs and Whitworths and 
the Government factories piled such unrivalled artillery in the 
last Paris Exhibition, a solitary Whitworth gun, and one or 
two armour-plates, make a scanty show. However, good 
examples of the national industry are not altogether wanting. 
We have already spoken of the five charming little houses 
which make up the British portion of the inner street of 
frontages, The visitor who wishes to see the best of the British 
show in a short abstract will do well to walk from one to the 
other of these buildings. They are the first in the series after 
passing the great vestibule that runs from side to side along the 
river front of the palace. The most remarkable contribution to the 
furniture is the tapestry which covers the walls of the panelled 
dining-room of the Prince of Wales's “ pavilion.” There are 
also some interesting hangings of appliqué work, contributed by the 
Ladies’ Needlework Society, in the inner room, for which a somewhat 
daring use of various materials has been essayed. ‘The panelling 
of the dining-room is in bold divisions inlaid with ebony and ivory, 
and a space of six or seven feet above is lined with these recent 
manufactures. The type which these modern tapestries follow is that 
of the old productions of Arras rather than the full pictorial com- 
ae of gradation in shades and colours mastered with so much 
cnowledge by the artists of the Gobelins. The subjects represented 
are scenes from the Merry Wives of Windsor and other Shak- 
speare plays, and they are not wanting in humour. The costumes 
are partly studies from the old Tudor tapestries at Hampton Court 
and other Royal houses, A dull foxy gold hue prevails with deep 
blue in the borders, and they are effectively placed. Electro-plate 
is — by Messrs. Elkington; glass by Messrs. Powell ; porcelain 
by Messrs. Minton ; furniture of every kind for the sitting-rooms and 
two dressing-rooms form the “ exhibit” of Messrs. Gillow. Of the 
smaller houses, that of Mr. Norman Shaw, in imitation red brick, 
contains the furniture of Messrs. Jackson and Graham, who have 
a prettily fitted stall full of excellent furniture besides. They are 
old in exhibition experience, and have carried off on all these occa- 
sions first-class medals; and their ebony and ivory cabinet and 
other productions are fully up to their old reputation. Messrs. 
Shoolbred and Co., known heretofore for very different wares, 
come forward to furnish another of the houses. Like the firm last 
mentioned, they have a stall or series of stalls in the furniture 
section, and exhibit varieties of furniture in small panelled work 
with turned rails, bevelled glass, and so forth, known as Larly 
English, now growing into popularity in London. Messrs. 
Howard have made up a small room in the same section. It 
is panelled in massive woodwork, admirably floored with 
teak parquet, and completely furnished. These rooms run in 
a series, after the example of the best French furniture ex- 
hibitors on earlier occasions. They have rugs and chairs and 
tables, fireplaces and grates, some even windows. We seem to 
have opened the front of a gigantic doll’s house or one of the 
scenes of the Court Theatre, only it is woodwork of the best kind 
that can be produced. An entire room, panelled with pencil cedar- 
wood in the Louis XVI. manner, has been set up by Messrs. 
Trollope. In a cabinet in the style named Early English, of 
rosewood with carvings somewhat Chinese in character, by Messrs. 
Ogden, dropped as it were at an odd corner, the visitor will see 
one of the prettiest pieces of such furniture in the Exhibition. 
Fireplaces by Messrs. Feetham ; chairs by Messrs. Lucraft ; samples 
of every sort of modern French furniture and woodwork by 
Messrs. Mellier; carvings by Mr. Rogers; and curious stained- 
wood furniture, the invention of Mr. Norman Shaw, deserve notice. 
Ecclesiastical decoration, brasswork, &c., by Messrs. Hardman, 
Westlake, Chubb, and Hart, make a fair show; but some of the 
most expensive and elaborate ‘ exhibits” of glasswork, furniture, 
chairs, fireplaces, &c., seem to be sent rather to startle the world by 
their novelty than to put forward any really serviceable invention 
or adaptation. 

We pass out of these well-arranged abodes into a wilderness 
of blank cases, crowded and oppressive. Furniture of everyday 
kind is set out in piles; we have brass bedsteads, grates, stoves, fire- 
irons, wardrobes, chairs, a huge throne of glass cut at a great cost, 
chandeliers, &c. It is a collection resembling what is to be seen 
in the vast warehouses in Tottenham Court Road. A fair judgment 
cannot be easily passed on this large class of wares; some are ex- 
cellent; many, it must be admitted, appealing to the sense of the 
cheap, perhaps of the useful and convenient, but not of the beautiful. 

lass and porcelain take an important place in the English exhibi- 
tion, being represented by Messrs. Powell, the great London manu- 
facturers; the Stourbridge Works, W ordsley Works, and somestained 
glass by Messrs. Hardman. The first three firms, besides excellent 
blown and moulded glass—that of Powell being the finest—show us 
engraved bottles and glasses, with much of the industry, but scarcely 
the spirit and grace, of the old makers and artists of Venice and 
Germany. The wonder is that modern households should care to 

nd large sums of money on table furniture liable to incessant 
accidents. Many thousands of pounds are spent annually on these 
fragile luxuries. Messrs. Powell and Lavers and Barraud send 
some oo windows. As for the porcelain and faience 
(painted glazed pottery) the quantity exhibited all over the 


place is enormous. Messrs. Minton take the lead in huge vases of 
| majolica, from designs of Solon, Coleman, and others; and in smaller 
| pieces, we have tea and dinner services of every degree ot costliness 
| and highly commendable execution. Other firms, such as Messrs. 
Daniell, also exhibit the wares of Messrs. Minton as salesmen along 
with their own. A revival has taken place, under the auspices 
of Messrs. Doulton, of old coloured gts de Flandre, and other 
stone wares, quaintly modelled and coloured. The use of this form 
of ceramic for external building ornament and furniture is a 
tendered solution of the bewildering problem of resistance to the 
London climate on which we must reserve our judgment; but, 
shown as it is in their stall in various combinations, it is worthy 
of study. The Worcester porcelain of Messrs. Binns is of great 
beauty; there are vases by the late Th. Bott, enamelled on dleu- 
du-rot ground over the glaze; vases with figure compositions in 
the round on their surfaces —the latter novelties, but by no 
means equal in merit to the former. The great firms of gold 
and silversmiths make no appearance; neither do the jewellers; 
and England in these respects makes an inferior show. Some ad- 
mirable work is, however, exhibited by Messrs. Elkington. Messrs. 
Jenner and Knewstub, Leuchars, and others are rich in dressing- 
cases and toilet services, with wonderful opening and packing con- 
trivances, mounted in ivory, silver, and silver gilt. The show of 
neat leather trunks, bags, and so forth is not over-abundant or re- 
markable. If silver plate is missing, so, as we have said, are jewels. 
Scotch and Irish productions of bog oak and cairngorn pebblework, 
and those of afew exhibitors not of well-known position, will 
scarcely make reputations for us in this branch of trade. We make 
admirable clocks and watches in London, but nothing of the kind 
worth record is to be seen ; while the French devote a complete court 
to show off timepieces of every kind. The paints, colours, brushes, 
and other artists’ materials so well prepared in London are shown 
by one or two, not ‘generally the best known, makers. Paper, 
book-binding (by Messrs. Blackie and Son of Glasgow), fancy 
leather decorations, toys, even educational appliances, are repre- 
sented, and that is all. Sets of the reproductions of the Science 
and Art Department take the most important place. 

Passing to things unornamental, visitors will find the great 
industries of the Northern and Midland counties abundant, if un- 
attractive. Narrow alleys of closelyzpacked black cases contain 
endless stores of cloths and woollen fabrics of every kind, excellent 
in texture and material; cottons, white and coloured in every 
variety of hue; curtains and lace from Nottingham, Buckingham- 
shire, and other districts; yarns, threads, twists, coloured and 
uncoloured, are packed in dense masses. eels of all colours are 
hung in a sort of balloon by one exhibitor, and stored under a 
costly shrine of carved wood by another. Most of these rather 
dull-looking productions are packed in cases mounted in funereal 
black, some few with gilding—an excellent arrangement where 

jewels, precious or brilliant objects, have to be shown. Here the 

show, which is perhaps the fullest and best part of the British con- 
tribution, is somewhat too dull and sombre for its gay surround- 
ings. Behind these specimens of manufacture or skill of hand lies a 
vast space, running from end to end of the building, and filled with 
machinery. A railway-engine and tender by Messrs. Sharp; 
others belonging to the Brighton Company ; rails, brakes, sidings, 
sleepers, signals; all the separate parts and details of permanent 
ways and locomotives; machinery for boring, pumping, and other 
mining operations ; for woodwork, from Rochdale (much joiuer’s 
work is now executed in the great London firms by steam), sawing, 
fret-sawing, piercing, morticing, mitreing; for cotton and woollen 
fabrics—mules, jennies, carding machines, a new ring-throstle 
machine, winding machines, and machines for other processes ; 
two or three neatly-made street fire-engines, by Messrs. Merry- 
weather, the perfection of lightness and compactness; engines for 
making engineering and other tools—all these, and of many 
varieties, are laid out for our inspection, some in motion through 
the action of the steam-power supplied by Messrs. Galloway. 

The Americans, our neighbours in geographical arrangement, 
have excellent engines for all sorts of furniture and wood-fit- 
tings, many with ingenious parts and movements, some with 
a polished white metal exterior ; others with astonishing complexity 
of fitments no bigger than hall stoves. A varied and fairly com- 
plete exhibition of our agricultural machinery will be seen in an 
annexe beyond, together with a few carriages from London and 
other firms; harness and saddlery are in insignificant quantity. 

Beyond the machinery lies a long line of cases containing 
food productions—grain, sugar, condiments preserved in various 
ways; sample bottles of various liquors, pale ale and other refresh- 
ments, tempting indeed after miles of weary wandering. These 
raw productions, with watches and machine-made clocks, excellent 
cutlery, dentists’ instruments, &c., are well worth attention in the 
American section. The Italians and Japanese, too, show excellent 
food preparations and wines; so do the Spaniards; and, still more, 
the Portuguese, who make countless varieties of wine unknown to 
our consumers, if we except the unrivalled and familiar port and 
madeira. The Italians exhibit in the machinery gallery some naval 
models and machinery, a cannon, and models of cavalry soldiers, 
with their equipments. The Norwegians show every description of 
tool and machinery used in timber felling, sawing, and rough pre- 
paration. Further on the Portuguese have a similar exhibition, 
with sections and pieces of pines and forest trees. We have also 

lished specimens of yellow Siena and other marbles and many 

sinds of building materials. 

Returning to the principal walk down the national sections, 
| We see good specimens of raw productions from Canada, Victoria, 
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and other Australian colonies; models of the waggons used on 
roads and prairies, specimens of woodwork, fabrics, and fancy 
articles. The Italians have many showy stalls, They are greatest 
in the carved and inlaid woodwork of Giusti, Frullini, Brambilla, 
Polli—all well-known names. The glasswork of Murano, in every 
variety of beautiful shape imaginable, is among the most charming 
sights of the section. The faiences of the Ginori and Doccia fac- 
tories will please all comers. We miss the fine old mosaic and 
pietra dura work that was produced under the reign of the 
hereditary princes of Italy and the popes. Modern Italy aims 
at triumphs of a different kind. ie: finest work, the new 
Etruscan jewelry made by or under the auspices of Signor 
Castellani, though copied and imitated, is scarcely rivalled by the 
French ; perhaps it is by the Indians, but it is never surpassed. 
Japanese art is seen in many varieties; we have bronzes cast, 
tooled, damascened, in many tones of colour; enamels; porcelain of 
great beauty, with examples of huge size, astonishing triumphs of 
baking and painting; woodwork ingeniously worked, inlaid, 
polished, and put together; a silver tea-service inlaid with trans- 
lucent enamel—a rare example; stuffls, specimens of rough con- 
struction, and a full-sized anatomical model—correct and excel- 


and a vast collection of carved and lacquer wares, mats, carpets, 
and fabrics, though Chinese, show signs of foreign influence. The 
ivory carvings are clever, the furniture of mixed woods skil 
but monstrous, and the fabrics marred by violent introduction o 
favourite European hues, The Indian fabrics are not wholly free 
from changes of this kind which home dealers, English and French, 
have forced into those beautiful productions. The old traditional 
beauty and simplicity of the shawls of Cashmere has been marred 
by sprawling white lines introduced by persons commissioned for 
that purpose during some years past by l’rench dealers. 

By far the most interesting part of our own industrial contri- 
bution, perhaps of that of the entire foreign side of the “palais ” in 
the Champ de Mars, is the collection of the Prince of Wales—his 
presents and other treasures brought from India, along with the 
| tiniest of ponies; to which we may add the contribution of carpet 
| merchants both in London and India. But they are worth sepa- 

rate and special consideration. This section apart (and the things 
| shown are mostly not actual productions of the day), the foreign 
_ half of the Exhibition is too big and too much broken up to be an 
| agreeable lounge. It is so full of repetition, so many nationalities 
| are alike in many of their productions, that it makes too vast a 


lently carried out. The Japanese are seen in their various exhibits | folio to read in days or months. Before we can travel a third of 


to perfection, and they had the merit of being punctual to the | 


day of opening. We must not forget to cross over the river and see 


their little house, with furniture, cocks and hens, gardens (growing 


the way through the details of all these manifold chapters of in- 
formation the thread that holds them together will be broken and 
_ the whole dispersed. 


their various grains), dwarfed trees in pots, bamboo fence, entrance | 


gates panelled in three woods, with a cock and hen carved to the | 


life on the top—a sight for the appreciative and intelligent. The 
Chinese section has some curious furniture and fabrics. The Nor- 


wegian furs and skins, their filigree silver, and that of Denmark; | 


the porcelain, faience, gris de Flandre, and other potteries of 


Sweden, and porcelains of many kinds trom Denmark; beautiful | 


fans by Bach, and quaint costume figures of peasants of Gallicia, 
with bright-coloured fabrics of many kinds in the Spanish collec- 
tions, are also well worth seeing. The strength of Russia lies in speci- 
mens of malachite and lapis lazuli furniture, a few small examples 
of admirable pietra dura work, and good cutlery, It is to be feared 
that the exigencies of war have caused the bald and poor appear- 
ance of most of the large space allotted to the Empire. The Swiss 


are strong in watches, in carvings of animals and such small wood- | 


cutting as travellers are familiar with, and in boldly painted 
faience and pottery. Belgium fills a large section, with a massive 
and imposing architectural exterior to the “allée.” The interior 
space is well arranged, and contains, besides well-executed tapestry 
of the Beauvais kind, woollen fabrics, laces, and textiles of various 


kinds; beautiful Valenciennes, Brussels, and other pillow and point | 


Taiguille lace; a good show of fuience, a large and good assort- 


ment of brass utensils, salvers, and plates hammered up, often 


with graceful and spirited designs. Their carved oak furniture of 
the Llizabethan kind is perhaps the best part of their house deco- 
ration. Ausiria and Hungary occupy separate sections, each con- 
siderable. We have enamels and jewelry ; furniture made of wood 
bent by steam into astonishing contortions and flourishes; some 
carved cabinets ; a varied exhibition of porcelain and faience, some 
of great excellence; and good selections uf stufis and fabrics. 
Perhaps, if the two sections had been organized as one, a better 
show might have been made. There have been better exhibitions 
of Vienna furniture on former occasions. 

Egypt and Syria are shown on the other side of the river. Tunis is 
good in rugs and carpets, and the South American States in natural 


products. Portugal has surrounded its manufactures and handicraft | 
with a colonnade cast from the original of Belem, of Battalha, and | 
other Portuguese buildings, under the direction of M. Vasconcellos, | 


as noticed by us in describing the outer fronts. Woollens, bright 
cloths, straw and wicker chairs and seats—the latter deservedly 
popular—are to be seen here ; they are light, comfortable, and freely 
offered to (and accepted by) the wearied pedestrians in the alley 


outside. The quaint Lisbon faience has been imported into | 


London, and examples are shown here; books from the national 


press, a careful selection of educational statistics, and costume | 


tigures of peasants in great number and variety, make up a really. 
national, and not an ill-copied French, Exhibition. Many things of 
interest are to be seenin the Dutch section; a careful model of one 
of the dams of the Maas (a wonderful structure of alternate layers 
of faggots and stone), maps, plans, models, all prepared with great 
care; carpets copied from the Orientals, bright-coloured woollen 
stuffs, fabrics, and admirable food preparations; some good 
machinery, and complete examples of their field artillery. But 
in general artillery seems by common (and happy) consent to have 
been left at home in the national arsenals. 

To take more than a glance at the productions of so many 
nationalities would be impossible. Whether it is the effect of 
these internationa! vatherings, or the natural result of steam com- 
munication and frequent intercourse between the most distant 
races and nations, one cannot but remark in these displays, as the 
century goes on, an obliteration of those signs of difference between | 
the manners of nations caused by climate, race, political and social 
habits and customs, and the like. What each country produces of 
natural growth remains as distinctive as ever. What it makes | 
in the loom or with tools and engines seems more and more to 


take after types and fashions becoming common to all. Portugal | 


‘is almost singular in this respect. Of course it has many manu- | 


factures scarcely distinguishable from those of its neighbours. | 
The Japanese retain (for the present at any rate) their own 
odmniantle skill. The Chinese exhibition, which occupies a large 
section. is in fact got up by the merchants of the Treaty Ports. | 


THE THEATRES. 


WV R. SOTHERN’S reappearance at the Haymarket after an 
4¥ absence of two years and a half was, in the first instance, 
attended with somewhat unexpected results. He chose to present 
himself ina piece which in America has been made immensely 
—, by his elaborate study of the principal character, who in his 

ands becomes a personage of a type which, not new intrinsically, 
assumes a novelty by dint of the many quaint conceits of ex- 

ression, gesture, and what not, with which the actor %.as clothed 
it. On the first night of Mr. Sothern’s appearance here in this 
character his performance did not meet with unmixed approval, 
and, from what one or two eminent critics said of it, we were pre- 
pared to find that the player had carried eccentricity and caricature 
to an intolerable extent. We learnt that the colour was laid on 
with a trowel, that the affected hoarseness of tne actor was posi- 
tively painful, and that, generally, however much one might be 
amused at the performanceé, it was out of the question to admire it 
as a piece of acting. It was also suggested that the actor’s American 
success was due to his having caricatured a real personage. But 
as his performance was popular in American cities where no one 
had ever seen or cared about this personage, that can hardly 
have been so. It is possible that Mr. Sothern has modified and 
toned down his performance since the first night; but, however 
that may be, it seems to us that, with the exception of some 
points to which we shall call attention, Mr. Sothern’s representa- 
tion is an excellently conceived and executed study, carried 
only in some passages into excess of caricature, while at others it 
is touched with a lightness of hand which, remembering the 
later days of Dundreary, we should hardly have expected. That 
Mr. Sothern was well advised in selecting for his reap- 
pearance a part already identified to a great extent with 
another we)]-known actor will hardly be thought; and it may 
well be that this will account for the comparative want of 
appreciation with which he was at first received. If it be the 
fact that the part was originally designed for Mr. Sothern, it can 
only be said that it is a pity he did not avail himself of its oppor- 
tunities before this, and prevent his being in any way forestalled in 
his rendering on the Inglish stage. The performances of Mr. 
Sothern and Mr. Byron are essentially different, and there is no 
real reason why each should not be accepted with favour; but the 
British public has got into a habit of associating particular actors 


| 


with particular parts, a habit with the formation of which Mr. | 


Sothern himself may have had something to do. And it is 
intelligible that en audience which remembered the effect pro- 
duced by Mr. Byron's quiet dryness of manner in the chief 
part in his own play might be so startled by the entirely 
different view taken by Mr. Sothern as not to recognize the fact 
that, admirable as Mr. Byron’s performance was in many ways, it 
was not, as Mr. Sothern’s is, a distinct impersonation. Mr. Byron 
had before, and has since, employed precisely the samedry and melan- 
choly manner with almost equally telling etfect, in parts of a widely 
different character, while Mr. Sothern now appears in an almost 
entirely new light. Mr. Byron’s manner was so telling that several 
times in the course of A Crushed Tragedian we missed it, 
although we were conscious that it would not have been in accord 
with Mr. Sothern’s interpretation. 

It is time, however, to say something of the piece which, before 
it assumed its present title, was known first as The Prompter's 
Box, and afterwards as Two Stars ; and, as various alterations 
have been made in it, it may be well to give some account of its 
story. The first act passes in the lodgings of Mr. Bristowe, 
formerly an officer in the army, now prompter at the Theatre 
Royal, Snaggleton. We are made acquainted with the love enter- 
tained for his daughter Florence by Ernest Glendinning, son of 
Sir Michael Glendinning, a rich banker, and with the jealousy 
which Florence has inspired in Miss Mounteashel, a London 
“ star.” De Lacy Fitzaltamont, the “crushed tragedian ” of the 
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Snaggleton Circuit, is brought upon the stage, and we learn 
that” he too is in love with Titi. ‘- the course of 
this and the second act, which passes in the same scene, 
we find Florence successfully undertaking a great part at 
short notice, and attracting the attention of Mr. Mandeville, 
a London manager, who is also pleased with the acting of 
Gadsby, the Snaggleton manager, while that of Fitzaltamont, in 
a few pathetic lines, moves him to excessive laughter. In the 
second act Sir Michael Glendinning, who at the end of the first 
has appeared, like Banquo’s ghost, to trouble a feast in Mr. Bris- 
towe’s lodgings, makes a proposal to the old prompter to purchase 
Florence's refusal of Ernest's proposal of marriage with a sum of 
five hundred pounds. The suggestion is indignantly repudiated ; 
but, later on, Florence herself accepts it, to the surprise of every- 
body but the audience. Tiey know that she has received a letter 
from a scampish brother, telling her that the possession of this sum 
is the only thing which can save him from being put in a criminal 
dock and bringing disgrace upon the family name. 


makes itself felt. At first the extreme shabbiness and weirduess 
of his appearance are startling in their contrast to Mr. Byron's 
more quiet make-up; and one does not see how well they tit 
in with Mr. Sothern’s whole treatment of the character. The 
long thin hair falling off a bald forehead, the glaring eyes, which 
every now and then take an intense look which ends in a squint, 
the melodramatic pose of the left arm, the reminiscence of 
a stage stride in the walk, and the hoarse tone of the voice— 
all combine to make up a character which is no doubt ex- 
travagant in the sense of being unlike everyday life, but 
which seems to us to be true enough to nature in a dramatic 
sense. If there were to be no exaggeration at all in comedy acting, 
comedy wouid have but 2 poor chance on the stage, and we repeat 
that Mr. Sothern’s exaggeration appears to us in the main per- 
fectly legitimate. The actor's byplay is not the least careful or 
effective part of his performance. The instinct of the drama is 
with him at all moments. When other people are speaking and 
displaying various emotions, his face and gestures express these 
emotions in his own fashion; and sometimes, when a particular 
action strikes him as not sufliciently emphasized, he, like a kind 


of unseen and critical chorus, adds to it what he deems the fitting | 
His mouth and his eyes betray the workings of | 


touch of force. 
his mind in strange winks and twitches ; his legs assume quaintly 
melodramatic postures as if by their own inspiration; only his 
left arm keeps almost without change its impressive repose within 
his tattered coat. With all these absurdities he manages to inspire 
in the audience that liking for the man which the other personages 
of the play describe as being given to him by his comrades; and 
when, after quoting a highly appreciative notice of his perform- 
ances, and saying, ‘ That man understood his subject,” he adds. 
with an indescribable wink, “I’m sure he did, I wrote it myself,’ 
one cannot avoid a lurking suspicion that he may be, after all, an 
unrecognized genius. 

The third act takes place in Miss Mountcashel’s villa at 
Brompton. It is the afternoon before Florence Bristowe’s first 
appearance at Mandeville’s London theatre. Gadsby, who is also 
engaged, and who has a short, but most important, part, has dined 
with Miss Mountcashel, aud has drunk freely. FT itzaltamont, who 
has become showman to some travelling Indians, is also there; 
and so is a certain Captain Racket, who readily fulls in with 
Miss Mountcashel’s scheme for preventing Vlorence’s success by 
making Gadsby hopelessly drunk, and so spoiling the scene between 
him and Florence upon which everything depends. Fitzaltamont 
gradually suspects what is going on; and, by way of counterplct, 
feigns drunkenness himself, and is left alone with Gadsby. Miss 
Mountcashel, however, has taken the precaution to lock the doors ; 
and Fitzaltamont, armed with the manuscript of Gadsby’s part, 
has to make his escape by the window. This at least was the 
course of the original piece. Mr. Sothern has, most unwisely, it 
seems to us, caused him first of all to support Gadsby to the 
window and help him to roll out into the street. His ex- 
clamation upon seeing this, “I’ve murdered Gadsby!” is, 
in its way, highly comic; but it gives a pantomimic air 
to what should an exciting crisis. Mr. Sothern’s per- 
formance in this scene is full of clever touches; some of which, 
however, are too obviously dragged in by the head and shoulders, 
while others, such as the recurring phrase —“ A little thing of my 
own. I throw ’em off like that sometimes "—are injured by the 
marked American intonation which the actor has caught. On the 
other hand, the one serious bit in the scene, where he adjures 
Gadsby by old memories to wake up and save Florence from 
failure, has a true ring in it, and one only regrets that it is so sud- 
denly cut short by a change to a tone of objurgation. Captain 
Racket, who appears in this scene, is played by Mr. George 
Holland, an American actor. The part in this version of the play 
has been turned into what is technically termed a “ character-part,” 
and on the first night of the play there seems to have been a good 
deal too much of it. As it stands at present it gives Mr. Holland an 
opportunity for producing a very clever sketch of a raffish elderly 
man abeut town, very deaf and equally malicious. The Indian 
stories and the extravagant costume which seem to have been found 
tiresome on the first night have disappeared, and we can easily be- 
lieve that their removal is an improvement. The part has too little 
to do with the action of the piece to admit of its becoming more 

minent than it now is. The next act is in the green-room of 
deville’s theatre. The manager and the old prompter are in a 
state of intense nervousness. Florence is making a strong impression 


During these | 
two acts the excellence of Mr. Sothern’s performance gradually | 


on the audience; but when the moment comes for her scene 
with Colonel Barrington, Gadsby, who should have played the 
part, is nowhere to be found. Every one is in despair, when the 
call-boy rushes on with the news that Colonel Barrington is on the 
stage, and that the stage is waiting. Florence rushes on, we hear a 
burst of applause, and she reappears with Fitzaltamont in the 
hastily assumed dress of Culonel Barrington. This is perhaps the 
most artistic point of Mr. Sothern’s acting. Without uttering a 
word, he conveys by his look and gesture a full sense of the 
feelings of nervousuess, haste, triumph,and devotion with which the 
man is agitated. It is a mistake, by the way, in stage management 
to bring on Fitzaltamont and Floreuce, who is throughout charm- 
ingly played by Miss Marion Terry, in tlie midst of a crowd of 
supers. The crowd may well be there; but it should be kept more 
in the background. 

The last act of the play is not the happiest. It takes place 
in the house of the old prompter, who has recovered his family 
property. Florence’s conduct is explained to Ernest Glendin- 
uing by means of a letter from her brother, and the lovers are 
| once more made happy. Fitzaltamont, who has become a “ lion 
, comique,” appears in a costume which is beyond the limits of 
extravagance, and suddenly proposes to Miss Mountcashel, 
who has repented of her evil deeds, Ile enforces his suit 
by reminding her that he knows her secret, and she accepts 
him. The strange humour of Mr. Sothern’s acting softens to 
a great extent the disagreeable absurdity of the situation; but 
there is surely no more reason for his painting his nose with 
the hues of drunkenness in this scene than for his arranging his 
| bald wig so badly throughout the piece that, whenever the light 

falls on the line between it and his forehead, it looks like an ill- 

devised skull cap. Nor can we see any excuse for the cfiensive 
way in which he licks the cigar offered to him in the third act. 
| This trick and others like it may have found favour in some 

American theatres; but we may hope that it is possible for ex- 
| tremely clever acting to attract a London audience without their 
| help. Mr. Sothern would do well to cast aside buffoonery alto- 
; gether, and rely upon the really artistic qualities which he has 
| proved himself to possess. Miss Marion Terry, as we have said, 
plays with much grace as Florence Bristowe, and Mr. Conway 
acts pleasantly, as he always does,as the conventional young man 
Ernest Glendinning. Mr. Howe's performance of the old prompter 
is marked by all this actox’s soundness and excellence. 

At the Adelphi is performed Proof, a version by Mr. Burnand 
| of MM. d’Ennery and Cormon’s powerful melodrama Une Cause 
| Célébve. The strength of the play has been well preserved ; and it 
| is amusing to find Mr, Burnand’s sense of humour occasionally 
asserting itself in giving such literal translations from the French 
as “an access of fever.” Pierre Lorance, the hero of the piece, is 
played by Mr. Bandmann, whose performance is at times highly 
entertaining. Myr. 8. Emery’s Chamboran is of course excellent, 
and Mr. Arthur Stirling is delightfully villanous as Lazare. At 
the St. James's Theatre Such ts the Law was performed last night 
for the last time. As the piece has disappeared it is needless to 
speak of its virtues or vices; but we refer to it in order to mention 
the excellent acting of Mr. Charles Kelly as Tom Goatcher, an old 
servant, and Mr. Carton as Johnny Fossbrooke, a horsy young 
man with a serious attachment. Mr. Carton has never before had 
so difficult a part to play. lis success in it justifies what we said 
of his talent some time ago. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET AND CHESTER. 


A* a meeting of the Jockey Club, held on May the 8th, Lord 
Hartington stated, on behalf of the stewards of that body, 
that they intended to call the attention of gentlemen who consented 
to become stewards of race meetings to the obligations and respon- 
sibilities which they thereby incurred. There can be no doubt 
that men are too fond of allowing their names to be put upon lists 
of stewards, without troubling their heads about the races of which 
they thus undertake the management. People who accept offices 
of this kind are bound in honour to see that the arrangements 
which come under their control are properly carried out. There 
are often a good many names on the list of stewards of a meet- 
ing, and then, as the old saying puts it, “ What is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business”; and, practically, the secretary is 
sole steward as regards the principal management of affairs, the 
real stewards not always taking the trouble even to ascertain 
whether this functionary is as honest or judicious as might be 
wished. Sometimes the actual management is conducted by a 
committee, but still the stewards are responsible for the doings of 
this body. It seems to be a popular error among stewards that 
their only duty is to decide upon disputed races when an objection 
is made against a winner; whereas the arrangement of the races 
| beforehand, the choice of a handicapper, and the management of 
' all affairs connected with the owners, their horses, those who come 
| to see them run, and those who come to bet upon them, directly 
| or indirectly fall within their province. The authorities of the 
, Jockey Club very properly suggest that gentlemen should not pro- 
mise to become stewards of races unless they either purpose attend- 
ing them in person or have valid reasons for believing that their 
arrangements will be satisfactorily carried out. Law and order 
are necessary everywhere, and in no place more so than on a race- 
course ; and, if the chief authorities sometimes neglect their duti 

the occurrence of occasional Turf scandals is not to be adn 
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at. May we respectfully inquire whether the members of the 
Jockey Club itself are always immaculate in this respect ? 

There are perhaps more agreeable amusements than racing in 
rainy weather. at are known as April showers often continue 
to fall in May; but it is rarely, even in the depths of winter, that 
there is such continuous and persistent rain for so many conse- 
cutive hours as that which fell on the second day of the New- 
market First Spring Meeting. This was the more annoying 
because, while the rain was wetting everybody to the skin, the 
trainers were complaining that the late dry weather had made the 


ground so hard as to interfere with their operations, and that the 


cold easterly winds had caused a great many horses, especially | 


young ones, to be attacked by coughs: so that the dry weather 
which had preceded the meeting, and the wet weather which 
accompanied it, combined to spoil the sport. 

For the Prince of Wales's Stakes on the Tuesday, Advance was 
made favourite. It will be remembered that this horse ran second 
to Sefton for the City and Suburban. Next to him, three horses 
were supposed to have about equal chances—namely, the Two 
Thousand outsider Oasis, Camembert who was lightly weighted, 
and Cartridge, who, though 4 yrs. old, had only 6st. to carry. 
Gefore they had come to the Bushes, however, the only one of the 
party left in the race was Cartridge. After a tremendous race, the 
Colt by Buccaneer out of Hope, to whom Advance was now 
giving 12]bs. more weight than in the City and Suburban, won 
by a neck, Cartridge and Alfred the Good running a dead heat for 
second place. This was by far the best contested race of the 
meeting, and it is seldom that a finer finish is witnessed. The 
Duke of Westminster’s brown filly Mida, by Parmesan, which had 
won the Great Metropolitan Stakes the week before, proved that 
that victory had been no fluke, by cantering in an easy winner 
for the Coffee Room Stakes. She is a well-shaped mare, 
end her breeding is excellent, as her dam Anderida was own 
sister to Kingcraft, the Derby winner of 1870. On the Friday, 
however, she showed that she was not first rate, by succumbing to 
Queen of Cyprus in the Plate of 200 sovs. In the race before the 
Two Thousand, a son of Hermit’s named Monk, who isa fast horse 
with a dislike to racing, was coaxed into doing his best for once by 
the clever jockey who rode Pilgrimage to victory in the succeeding 
event. Many of Hermit’s descendants appear to have no objection to 
galloping at a great pace in a gentlemanlike way; but they seem to 
rezard a severe race, with free use of whip and spur, as a vulgar 
and degrading sport. The Prince of Wales’s Stakes of the Wed- 
nesday, for four-year-olds, was reduced to a match between Silvio 
and Thunderstone. This race is run over a long course of two 
wiles and a quarter, or about that distance, and Silvio was carrying 
‘1 lbs. more than his anta,onist. The very easy manner in which 
ue sauntered in, several lengths in front of Thunderstone, together 
with his victory the week beiore over Belphoebe, may serve to show 
that the winners of great races are not to be despised, even when 
the public detract from the merits of their conquests. When 
Silvio won the Derby it was said that he would have been beaten 
if Chamant had not been a little lame, or if Fontainebleau had 
been able to start, or if Jongleur had been entered, or if Rob Roy 
had not been disappointed at Tattenham Corner; yet he afterwards 
won the St. Leger, and has already shown excellent form this year. 
A logical moralist will therefore do well to guard himself against 
rushing to the conclusion that Pilgrimage is only second-rate 
because Beauclere and Emilius did not start for the Two Thousand, 
or because Sir Joseph was not entered for it. Theso/t state of the 
ground exactly suited the not over strong fore-legs of Altyre, who 
won a couple of races during the week. He is quite a miniature 
race-horse, and is so good-looking as to cause every one who looks 
at him to regret his diminutive size. At last Little larry won a 
race, and not too soon, for he has disgraced himself sadly since 
he promised great things by running second to Thunder in the 
City and Suburban a couple of years ago. 

For once almost all the racing prophets were both agreed and 
in the right, for they recommended the winner of the Two Thou- 
sand for the One Thousand, and their prognostications were 
fully justified by the result. Although they were all so confident, 
on public running alone, it seemed as if the slightest indisposi- 
tion or disappointment of Pilgrimage’s might have enabled one 
or two of the other fillies to catch her. Clementine, the chestnut 
filly by Mortemer out of the famous Regalia and the winner of the 
Doncaster Champagne Stakes, had once run within half a length 
of Pilgrimage at even weights, and she had proved herself to be fit 
to run by winning two races this spring in France. Then Jannette 
had won seven races without ever suflering defeat, and might pos- 
sibly have been the best mare in training. There was a good deal 


to be said again for Strathfleet, a bay filly by Scottish Chief out of 
Masquerade. Although she had run very badly on one cr two 
occasions, she had won several races, in one of which she had | 
beaten Clementine very easily at even weights, while in the Jaly | 
Stakes she had beaten Insulaire. When the mares came to the. 
post, the weather was exactly the reverse of that which accom- | 
panied the Two Thousand; but the punctuality was equally | 
exemplary. The only tilly which misbehaved itself was Strath- 
fleet, who was very restless and fidgety, and relieved her feelings 
by bolting for some distance. She has improved very much in| 


appearance, and has laid on a good deal of muscle ; but, although | 
in capital training on Friday, she was in that state which trainers | 
graphically describe as “being amiss,” and consequently had 
scarcely any chance of victory. If Strathfleet was “amiss,” 
Jannette was said by the learned in racing canards to be in that 


all to pieces,” and she started at the nominal price of 25 to I. 
Inspite of Strathfleet’s misbehaviour, the little field of nine fillies 
got well off within about five minutes of the appointed time. It was 
an excellent start; and, as soon as they had got well under weigh, 
Lord Bradford’s Blue Ridge came out from the mass and made the 
running, closely followed by Pilgrimage and Clementine. 
Jannette got off awkwardly, oh | seemed outfaced in the early part 
of the race; but she made up her ground in a surprising manner, 
and soon nearly reached Clementine and Pilgrimage. Blue Ridge’s 
pace, which was beyond praise for the first few hundred yards, 


was @ little too good to last long in the | of a Two 


Thousand winner, and she soon fell into the rear. Just as they 
began to descend the decline, Strathfleet seemed to be bearing 
down on the leaders very quickly ; but it was nothing more ilan 
a convulsive effort, and chance was soon extinguished, ‘i 
leading horses came down the hill at such a pace that there was 
grand tailing-off on the part of the field as they ascended the 
opposite incline, and only three were left to take any active part in 
the race. Pilgrimage led the whole way from the dip; and, 
although Jannette made up a great deal of ground, and passe:l 
Clementine easily, she could not catch Pilgrimage, who eventu- 
ally won pretty easily by three-quarters of a length, It does not 
do to believe all the reports which are circulated against 
favourites; but we may mention (for what it is worth) that there 
were coutinual rumours before the race that Pilgrimage was lame. 
Some people said that ice had been constantly applied to her fect 
during the Thursday, and others that she had spent the afternoon 
of that day with one fore-leg in a knee-bucket filled with cold 
water. Be that as it may, she won with the greatest ease, and 
showed no symptoms of the slightest unsoundness. She is very 
muscular in her arms; but her forelegs from the knee downwarcs 
scarcely please some critics, who also consider her feet a trille 
small, These are matters on which judges may differ ; but no 
one can fairly find fault with her shoulders, which are deep anid 
well placed. She has a good back, and capital loins and quarters ; 
but ie has no length to spare, and her general outline, though 
good, is not specially striking. 

The great interest of the Chester Cup centred in the question 
whether Pageant, who had won this race the year before, could do 
so again with 16 lbs. more upon his back, and on this subject students 
of handicaps were very much divided in opinion. We need not 
enter into the weary details of this singularly uninteresting specimen 
of the game of weights. Everybody abused the field asa moderate 
one, as it is the fashion to do unlesstwo or three very celebrated horses 
start. On account of the peculiarity of the course at Chester, there 


is always great uncertainty in races at that meeting, and a great 


betting man once even went so far as to say that betting on the 
Chester Cup was “absolute gambling.” Only ten horses came to 
the post. ‘There were but few false starts, and when they got off, 
the running was made at a tremendous pace for the first quarter of 
amile, This speed, however, was not kept up proportionately, and 
as they passed the stand the second time, the pace was but mode- 
rate. The heaviness of the ground was sadly against Pageant with 
his great weight to carry, but, after cantering leisurely in the rear 
of the field during the greater part of the race, he gradually passed 
all the other horses when his jockey roused him, and won at last 
with great ease. He was looking remarkably well, and his great 
muscular hips and fine shoulders marked him as a racehorse of 
good quality ; but his loins are a trifle flat in comparison with those 
of Woodlands, who ran second. He seems thoroughly to under- 
stand the turns of the Chester course, and luckily his blind eye, 
being on the off side, does not interfere with his seeing the sharp 
corners. His competitors were doubtless of an inferior stamp, but 
still it is a creditable performance to win the Chester Cup under 
8 st. 12 lbs. in deep ground. When the Chester meeting was 
reduced to three days, it was supposed that the sport would be 
improved in quality, but the late races began with a walk over, 
followed by three contests for each of which only two horses 
started. Surely the coughs from which the Newmarket horses are 
suffering are not enough to account for this. If it is desirable 
that racing should be kept up at all, it is a misfortune when an 
oe aa meeting like that of Chester shows symptoms of 
ecay. 


REVIEWS. 


DODONA AND ITS RUINS.* 


TO centre of old Greek religion is fitter to excite interest 
and curiosity than Dodona. ‘The habitation of the Selloi 

was held by tradition to be the cradle of the Hellenic race, and 
the marvellous fountain of the temple precinct was the well-spring 


| of the worship of Zeus. Ancient Hellas, the scene of the deluge 


of Deucalion, lay round Dodona and the river Achelous, “ and 
there the Selloi dwelt, and they that then were called Graikoi, but 
now Lfellenes” (Aristotle, Meteor. i. 14). It was to the oracle 


| in Dodona, Herodotus says (ii. 52, 53), that the earliest Pelasgians 


resorted when they wished to be assured that they might without 
impiety name the gods by their names current among strange 
nations. The traditions of the sacred place connected it with 


* Dodone et ses ruines. Par Constantin Carapanos. Paris and London: 


still more unfortunate condition termed in turf language “as being , Hachette et Cie. 1878. 
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Egyptian Thebes, whence two priestesses came, or two doves ; for 
the legends varied. Holy influences from the people dwelling beyond 
the North wind met at Dodona the inspiration of the South, and thus 
religious ideas from the furthest ends of the earth gathered round 
the oal-tree, the primitive oracle of the Pelasgians. The rustic 
legend of the peasants set forth that the oracular virtue of the 


place was first discovered by a shepherd, who, having lost the sheep | 


of his flocks, cried aloud to the gods to declare the thief, whereon 
the leaves murmured a charge against the swain Mandylas. In 
Dodona then, where Greeks first called on the gods by their 
names, the worship of Zeus, styled Naios, and of Dione was 
established. Thither, in the mythical age, Inachus sent to seek 
an interpretation of the tormenting dreams of Io, It is to the 
Pelasgian Zeus of Dodona that Agamemnon appeals (Il. xvi. 233), 
and Odysseus says that he sought counsel from the tall oak of Zeus. 
Before the oracle in Pytho or Delphi Dodona was holy, though the 
later shrine of the prophetic Apollo eclipsed its fame. Yet Croesus 
consulted the oracle in Dodona; and in the time of Demosthenes, 
Dodonxan Zeus and Dione were still appealed to in the perplexities 
of Athens. Even Lucian found the reputation of the oak still 
living, though he makes Zeus complain that the Delphic seat of 
Apollo, the fanes of Bendis in Thrace, of Anubis in Egypt, of 
Artemis in Ephesus, have robbed the oak-tree of its dues, and that 
the primitive altars are chill and fireless, Before Christianity 
became the official religion of the Roman Empire Clemens 
Alexandrinus thought fit to warn the faithful against the temples 
bereft of gods, the Thesprotian cauldron, the Dodoneian vessel 
of bronze wherewith men divined, “the ancient oak adored in the 
desert sands, the oracle as decrepit as the ruined tree wherein it 
abides.” ‘The tripod of Dodona babbles no more,” cries Theo- 
doretus, “ that famed oak has lost its voice, and Zeus of Dodona is 
speechless.” The temple became a Christian church, and ecclesias- 
tical records mention the names of Theodorus and of Uranius as at 
different dates Kishops of Dodona. ‘This is a short sketch of the 
religious fortunes of the temple which M. Carapanos has un- 
covered, As to the secular history, so to speak, of Dodona, we 
know that the .Jtolians ravaged and destroyed the shrines about 
220 (B.¢.), and that they suffered again (168 B.c., 83 B.c.) at the 
hands of Romans and Thracians. The sacred place recovered part 
of its authority, and perhaps of its wealth, only to be again ob- 
literated by one or other of the hordes that plundered and de- 
stroyed the towns of Greece in the sixth century. 

The site of Dodona has been sought in most of the ruinous 
places of Kpirus. Whether M. Carapanos has really found it or 
not is a question which we may expect to be eagerly discussed. 
For our own part, the fragments of tablets which he has discovered 
inscribed with questions addressed to Zeus Naios seem to prove 
the truth of his claim almost beyond dispute. When M. Cara- 

nos was at Jannina in 1875, he learned that the villagers of 
Tcharacovista often picked up coins in the neighbourhood of ruins 
generally believed to be the remains of Passaron, the capital of 
Molossia. He therefore visited Tcharacovista, and was much 
struck by the site, “between Thesprotia and Molossia.” Now 
Dodona (p. 146) was originally in Thesprotian territory, which 
was later annexed by the Molossians (Strabo, vii. 7,11). M. Cara- 
panos ingeniously argues that the home of the oracle must there- 
fore be found not far from the frontier which the Molossians 
rectified; that is, at Tcharacovista, the only point where the terri- 
tories touched. He verifies this clever hypothesis by the physical 
nature of the situation of Tcharacovista. It is mountainous and 
cold (dveyeinepor), is seated at the foot of a mountain (Tomaros), 
has plenty of springs (woAvmidaé) and of marshes (vSpy\a yap ra 
exet xwpia), At Tcharacovista, in short, are found all the features 
of Dodona as described by Strabo and the scholiast on Homer, 
except the great grove and the miraculous fountain which extin- 
guished a lighted, and fired an extinguished, brand. The destruc- 
tion of the forests is easily explained, and the miracle could not be 
expected to endure after the exile of Zeus. 

he ruins of Dodona, if we may provisionally use the name, are 
threefold—the city (or citadel), the precinct, and the theatre, 
the scene of the sacred contests. All these have been 
surveyed and are minutely described by M.Carapanos. Plans, maps, 
and photographs give correct ideas of the dimensions and situ- 
ation of the ruins. As it is diflicult in our space to convey a clear 
notion of these, we pass on to the description of the bronzes aud 
inscriptions unearthed by M. Carapanos. A beautiful volume of 
engravings contains interesting representations of these objects, 
which are described in detail by MM. Egger, Heuzey, and De 
Witte. It must be confessed that the objects are rather disap- 
inting. Dodona has often been sacked, it is true; but one might 
ave expected that the greed of Attolians and Avars would have 
spared some of the very early works of art which are found in 
Cyprus and at Mycenx. There may possibly be something leit 
for a lucky digger; but there is nothing in M. Carapanos’s collec- 
tion which can well be called earlier than the seventh century 
B.c. Where are the offerings of Inachus and Heracles, where the 
gifts of the remorseful Mandylas, whose own image, by the way, 
is recognized among the bronzes? Dr. Schliemanu must look for 
them. M.Carapanos has dug up few things more antique than 
the dancing satyr (11. ix.) with horses’ hooves and archaic arrange- 
ment of the hair. The so-called Atalanta (21. gi. 1) is an un- 
lovely maiden, with a Cypriot cast of feature, and with locks 
fallivg in neatly plaited folds over her bosom, as in many Cypriot 
and other early examples. The fragment of a wounded 
warrior (Pl. xvii. 1) 1s at once barbaric and Egyptian in 


character, and may belong to the sevmth century B.c. The horseman , 


(Pl, xiii. 1) vaguely reminds one of the cavaliers in the Bayeux 
Tapestry ; but of course he belongs to a much more promising 
school of art. Plate xii. contains some interesting Apollos; one 
of them is nude, except for a waist-cloth, like the Atalanta, 
and was fashioned probably when the Greeks had not yet laid 
aside the prudishness which they admired later in barbarians. 
Another Apollo (3) has the rather peaked face and conventional 
smile of early workmanship. Zeus with the thunderbolt (4) is 
barbarous enough ; but is thought to be an example of the pre-Phi- 
diastic affectation of the third century. Greece had a school in 
her decline which answered, in method and aim, to our P. R. B. 
The bronzes are not valuable or remarkable for their beauty. 
M. Heuzey declares that the patina is wonderfully smooth and 
lovely in colour, “with tones of emerald green”; and he 
observes that this perfection of tone was noticed by the travellers 
and amateurs of later Greece. They spoke of rod yadkxod rd 
dy@npor, the bloom of the bronze, “ not like common rust or patina, 
but rather a coating of bright turquoise-blue,” or whatever the 
lacquer called xtavos may have been. The quotation is from 
Plutarch, De Jythie Ovaculis, The visitors of the Temple of 
Apollo ask each other whether the ancient workers in bronze 
had some secret, the ordpwois, or tempering of metal, which 
was lost after weapons of war came to be fashioned of iron. In 
addition to statueties, there are tripods and other vessels of 
antique shape. These may be specimens of the cauldrons which, 
when touched, rang out oracular replies to questions. One is 
dedicated (PI. xxiii. 2) by Terpsicles, the Rhapsode, who may 
have been a victor in some contest of declamation, The strangest 
inscription gives out that it is offered to Zeus, lord of Dodona, “ by 
Agathon, son of Echephylus, himself and his family Zacynthians 
by race, provenot of the Molossiaus for thirty generations, since 
Cassandra of Troy.” A phallic figure is inserted between the 
lines. The writing is of the fourth century; and, giving thirty 
years to a generation, we may suppose that Agathon believed in 
the ordinary, and perhaps most plausible, date of the Trojan war, 
1270. As Dr. Schliemann has found the bones of Cassandra's 
little boy, if we are not mistaken, at Mycenz, it is not plain how 
Agathon could be descended from the prophetess. Possibly she 
had some professional connexion with Dodona in her characier of 
a seer, and her date may, as M. Egger suggests, have been chosen 
as a local era. Of all the inscriptions perhaps the most interesting 
is Plate xxxiv. 4:— 
]yav ayabay 
Tot K[o |pxupal ain Ai tO] 
Na@ kai ra Altova rin Ka | 
les kat evx! opevot | 
The oracle must have been clever if it could tell the Corcyrmans 
the name of a god or hero who could allay their fierce spirit of 
civil war. Many inscriptions show us a perplexed person to whom, 
as to Mr. Gladstone, “three courses” were open, praying Zeus to 
pick out the best of the alternatives. Eubandros and his wife wish 
to know what god, demon, or hero is likely to listen most favour- 
ably to their prayers. M. Carapanos has reproduced by photo- 
gravure (D1, x!.) some inscriptions scratched on leaden plates. They 
remind him—and indeed the likeness is striking—of the curses 
engraved on small sheets of lead—which Mr. Newton brought 
home from Cnidos. Any one who is fond of puzzles may try 
to decipher number 1, on Plate xl. When he has done his 
best, he can compare the results with those achieved by M. Cara- 
panos (Pl. xxxviil. 2). Some one appears to wish to give a votive 
tablet to the temple. In another inscription a shepherd promises 
to show his gratitude if he succeeds in some pastoral operation, 
the nature of which is obscure. An Athenian asks a vague ques- 
tion about his prosperity, though he had more fashionable oracles 
nearer home. Agis hopes the god will tell him whether his 
lankets and pillows have been stolen or merely lost. The coins 
are less interesting than the inscriptions. Out of 662 medals, 
fourteen are silver, the rest bronze. The most ancient may 
be older than the third century; the latest belong to the age of 
Constantine the Great. Almost half belong to Epirus; eighty- 
five bear the image and superscription of Macedonian kings. 
Though an excited historical imagination might have expected 
to find more curious and old-world relics at Dodona, the collection 
of M. Carapanos is of great interest and value. The results of his 
excavations are set forth with scientific austerity ; he does not fill 
up his magnificent volumes with anecdotes of diggers, pashas, 
peasants, and consuls. He writes for no popular audience, but for 
philologists and archeologists, who may not admit all his conclu- 
sions, but must honour his industry, his learning, and modesty. 
In an age of archeological claptrap he has not advertised his 
discoveries in the 7imes, nor nightly to the listening grocers has 
he repeated the story of his birth, He may not win much popular 
applause, but that reward never seems to have presented itself to 
him as possible or desirable. He has recovered a fragment, blotted 
| and mutilated indeed, but still authentic, of the history of Hellas. 
| We can scarcely help wishing that he would add to his scientific 
| statement a more popular volume, containing some account of the 
life led by modern peasants in the remote and distracted land where 
Mandylas kept his sheep before the gods were named by the lips 
of Pelasgians, 
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WOOLSEY’S POLITICAL SCIENCE.* 


YF tpermene two bulky volumes grew, as the author tells us, out of 
successive courses of lectures delivered while he was President 
of Yale College between 1846 and 1871; but their actual composi- 
tion has been the work of his years of retirement, and is the re- 
sult of “ new examination of the subject, and of consultation of a 
number of the most approved recent writers.” They thus contain the 
fruits of the matured study of one of the most learned of American 
writers, on a subject with which the Americans are supposed to 
be specially able to deal. Whatever may be our opinion on their prac- 
tical politics or their administration of justice, no one denies that in 
juristic writing the countrymen of Wheaton are, in some respects, 
in advance of ourselves; and this book is an attempt to make 
us extend that admission to the department of scientific politics. 
Certainly it is difficult to point to any work in English before this 
one which covers the whole ground that the Germans divide 
into Naturrecht, Staatslehre, and Politik; that is to say, which 
includes a discussion of right as the basis of social life, of the 
theory of the State, and of practical politics viewed in their past 
and present aspects. Since the days when Hcbbes and Locke, 
moved by the agitation of the times in which they lived, wrote the 
Leviathan and the Discourse on Government, we have in England 
worked out our political problems -without a text-book, by the 
light of history or amid the gropings of experiment. The only 
first-rate English books on the theory of government which even 
this literary century has produced for us are those of Bentham, 
Austin, and Mill on the one hand, and those of Corne- 
wall Lewis on the other; and the former group, besides being 
all on one side, are mainly either juristic or economical, 
while Lewis's are mostly critical, not of the matter of 
political opinion, but of the methods of forming it. A  book,, 
then, was wanted which might be taken as a manual of the 
science of politics as a whole, which should not only analyse rights 
and the sovereign power that creates them, but which should 
follow out sovereignty into its departments—into its necessary and 
accidental qualities, as the Greeks would have said; and which, 
moreover, should verify its own conclusions by an elaborate a 
posteriori examination of actual State systems and the field of 
their operation. Whether this work of Dr, Woolsey’s will fill the 
gap is a question which time will decide, but we own to a suspicion 
that time will decide in the negative. The work is long and 
learned; the author has meditated on the subject for twenty-five 
years, and has collected from history and from current events a 
vast number of facts bearing upon it. He seems to have read 
what everybody has to say, from Plato and Aristotle down to 
Bachofen and Bancroft; and yet, as one reads, one feels that the 
toil of reading is not compensated either by increased clearness in 
one’s own ideas or by conversion to the ideas of the author. To 
the question why this should be, no better answer seems 
to be forthcoming than that in which Aristotle accounts for 
dissenting from the details of Plato’s Republic:—airwv 8€ ré 
Sexpdrer THs mapaxpovoews xpi) ovK 
pony. “The reason why Dr. Woolsey comes to conclusions with 
which it is difficult to agree is that his fundamental conception is 
all wrong.” Or rather—for it is not our wish to dogmatize about 
right and wrong in matters so debateable—the foundations of the 
book are not those on which strict science can be built. Dr. 
Woolsey says, very naturally, that ‘some things must be assumed 
in an essay like this”; and he proceeds to state what his assump- 
tions are :— 

We assume the personality and responsibility of man as a free moral 
being. We assume also a moral order of the world, not founded on 
atilities that are in such asense discoverable by man that he could construct 
a system of laws for human actions upon them, however the divine author 
of the world may have arranged it on such a plan. We discard the greatest 
happiness theory as of no use, nay, as harmful in the department of 
politics ; and believe that in human relations there must be a distinction 
drawn between benevolence and justice. At the same time we admit that 
happiness is an end which the individual and the state may rightfully aim 
at, and an important one, although subordinate to the right and to the ends 
contained in the perfection of human nature. We hold, also, most firmly 
to a system of final causes, running through the moral and social as well as, 
and more clearly than, through the physical system, which, in the plan ot 
man’s nature, appear in most wise and beneficent preparations for a good 
and just society. 


From this rejection of the utilitarian theory and this bold asser- 
tion of a belief in (ascertainable) final causes the steps are easy to 
Dr. Woolsey’s definition of “ natural rights ”"—a definition which, 
it will be observed, begs the whole question and leaves us precisely 
where we were :— 

We mean then by natural rights those which, by fair deduction from the 
present physical, moral, social, religious characteristics of man, he must be 
invested with, and which he ought to have realized for him in a jural 
society, in order to fulfil the ends to which his nature calls him. 


The claims of Dr. Woolsey’s book to be considered a contribution 
to political science, in the strict sense of the term, might fairly be 
disposed of on the ground of this definition alone. What “deduc- 
tion from the present physical, moral, social, religious character- 
istics ” of man would be considered “fair” alike by (say) an 
English Tory, an English Liberal, an Ultramontane, and a > iors 
Communist? It is obvious that a definition of the kind may mean 

* Political Science, or the State Theoretically and Practically Considered. 
By Theodore D. Woolsey, lately President of Yale College. 2 vols. London : 
Sampson Low & Co 


anything, and, if it is granted, anything may be extracted from it. 

If Dr. Woolsey does not extract anything very bad from it, it is 
' because he is like so many other Englishmen and Americans whose 
practicul conclusions are better than the first principles on which, 
if they were driven to it, they would support them. But to base 
a book of this kind on teleological considerations, to say that rights 
(or, as Dr. Woolsey describes them, powers of action) exist “ in 
order that the individual may fulfil his work in the world,” is ta 
abandon the sphere of science altogether. Science deals with 
what is verifiable, which final causes are not. 

It is then hardly necessary to follow the author through the 
speculative portions of his treatise ; but it would be unfair to leave 
his book without a notice of the valuable chapters on the historical 
and practical aspects of politics. Some might think indeed that, in 
giving so much space to the famous constitutions of the past—ta 
Athens, Rome, Florence, Venice—Dr. Woolsey was likely to fall 
between two stools; that the accounts would be too long for 
illustration and too short for substantive history. But there is 
much to be said for allowing room for a very full treat- 
ment of crucial instances in a book which aims at com- 
pleteness ; and it is dificult to see how, for exemple, Dr. Woolsey 
could have enforced what he says about Confederations without 
the long analysis which he has given of Mr. I'reeman’s Jitstory 
of Federal Government. The chapter has the merit also of con- 
taining a full account of the new German Federal Constitution, so 
that any one who cares to do so may find in fifty pages all the 
salient points in the whole history of Federalism from Philopceemen 
to the Emperor William. Thirty-five pages, again, is not too 
much to devote to a sketch or summary of what the best writers 
have said on the much-discussed subject of “ earliest institutions”; 
indeed the complaint that is likely to be made is that Dr. 
Woolsey has not gone fully enough into the great “ exogamic ccn- 
troversy,” or at all events that he has not settled in his own mind 
whether to agree with Mr. McLennan or with Sir H. Maine. A 
certain indecision of touch is, in fact, noticeable in this and other 
historical chapters, as it was noticeable in the speculative chapters 
of which we have spoken. 

Among the departments of “ practical politics,” which the 
writer treats at very great length, there are many that would be 
worth examining if space allowed. The best chapters seem to us 
to be those in which the actual experience of the American citizen 
plays the greatest part—as, for instance, the really valuable sec- 
tions on “ Political Parties.” There is little to be added to or 
taken from Dr. Woolsey’s discussion of the nature of party in 
itself; of accidental parties, and of those which arise from the 
nature of the constitution; of the distinctions between party 
questions and questions on which members of the same party may 
disagree ; or of the gradual changes of “ platform” which parties, 
without losing their identity, may experience in the course of time. 
When he comes to speak definitely of parties in the United 
States, the writer's remarks become specially interesting. Here, 
for example, is one which may be quoted with reference to the 
rumours that were industriously spread about the time of President 
Grant’s leaving office :— 

The danger of a democratic empire is the natural and great danger of a 
democracy. Disruption, or a kingly government, is by no means so great 
an evil. But, as we have said before, among us, the separate states, many 
of them now with old habits of self-government and with historics of their 
own, will be a barrier—may they prove an effectual and lasting barrier— 
to such a consolidation. 

Another passage speaks of the “burning question” of Civil 
Service Reform in a manner which expresses the despair of most 
honest Americans :— 

As the president is thus made the dispenser of power and of office to a vast 
extent, his personal influence may be said to reach to all the states, counties, 
and towns through the whole land. As the sovereign is the fountain of 
honor in England, so the president is the fountain «@ oflice wherever there 
is a national office to be filled. But he is such within the party which 
elected him. It is, indeed, quite possible for him to disregard all party 
claims whatever, and to look after, or see that his subordinates look after, 
the fittest man ; but it has been found hitherto nearly impossible to carry 
out such a rule very far. “Or he may stop short of this, and make it a rule 
to continue the present officials in their places (although they are of oppo- 
site politics) until they are proved to be ineflicient or untrustworthy. But 
such would be the pressure upon him to swerve from either of these rules, 
such would be the opposition from his own party in the senate, or from the 
cabinet, that few men could have the courage to hold out in a steady course 
of following their own convictions in circumstances like these. The 
senators—T@v ot viv Bporot eiow refuse to confirm 
his appointments unless he confirmed theirs, and the question would be 
who would hold out longest. Thus the rules of political morality, never to 
remove a man who has done his part well from the humbler offices of the 
government, and never to nominate without proof of proper qualifications, 
which would prevent a world of corruption, are practically impossible, 
because the politicians who fill important places in congress will form a 
kind of junto to aid each other and the friends of each other. And, 
although the president has great official power, he has little resisting power. 
They can trouble him far more than he can trouble them. Unless made of 
angelic stuff or of iron, he must vield. The multitude who have an interest 
in corrupt politics are stronger than the one. 


Dr. Woolsey is well aware that the only means of purifying public 
life in America is to induce the best citizens to take part in it. 
The question is, how should they do so? By forming a new 
“third party,” or by working with the existing parties? He pre- 
fers the latter plan, the honest citizens “determining to cast their 
votes, each individual for himself, for no one who is a political 
intriguer or untrustworthy man. They act in this case without 
any forced combination by the power of a vote which is silent but 
well understood.” The result would be that the party which losi 
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the day through the defection of the Loni cives would take care on 
the next occasion to choose a better candidate. It may be added 
that Dr. Woolsey is strongly in favour of “the plan of offering 
oneself to one’s fellow-citizens” as against the caucus plan, which, 
in his belief, is the source of political degradation of every kind. 


EVANS’S ILLYRIAN LETTERS.* 


- his preceding volume, published about the time of the Confer- 
ence at Constantinople, Mr. Arthur Evans described the Western 
provinces of the Turkish Empire as he saw them just before the 
revolt of Herzegovina in 1875. He added to the passing obser- 
vations of a pedestrian tourist some historical studies relating to 
the ancient Slav kingdoms of Bosnia and Servia before the 
Ottoman conquest. The singular condition of the existing Turkish 
province of Bosnia, exclusively of Herzegovina, which was formerly 
connected with it, demands particular notice. It is that of a 
country in which the ruling class of landowners, though of the 
same race as the native peasantry, have long since identified their 
social interests and religious sympathies with those of a conquering 
foreign Power. The Bosnian Begs, who in these days still main- 
tain the sternest and harshest pretensions of an old feudal 
aristocracy, are separated from the inferior classes of their own 
nation by an hereditary profession of the Mohammedan faith, 
which links them to the official clique at Stamboul. The motive 
and the manner of their ancestors’ wholesale conversion to Islam 
four hundred years ago may be left to curious historical inquirers, 
but tradition has scme queer tales to tell about it. It is said that 
the upper class of Bosnians were once a sect of evangelical 
Puritans, or possibly Unitarians, and, having suffered much 
Romish persecution, avenged themselves by all going over, 
in one week, to the common enemy of Christendom. They certainly 
contrived to keep their feudal estates and privileges intact under 
the Ottoman sovereignty, which has, since the fifteenth century, 
prevented modern civilization from reaching that sequestered part 
of Illyria behind the Dinaric Alps. These renegade lords of the 
soil and of its Christian common folk have grown inveterate 
in their Mussulman bigotry, and in their haughty and rapacious 
treatment of the miserable Rayahs, It is the peculiarity of Bosnia 
that its chronic disease of social oppression is due not to the 
immediate tyranny of the Turk, but to that of a native oligarchy 
long estranged from the rest of the people. This condition seems 
almost fatal to any project of national independence, or even to 
such a measure of provincial or municipal self-government as 
might possibly be applied to Bulgaria. The peasantry, still bound 
to their Moslem landlords by a rigorous serfdom, while resenting 
numberless private injuries and fondly cherishing the memories 
of a betrayed patriotic cause, are further excited against the Begs 
on account of their religion. The Roman Catholic Church has 
been supplanted in Losnia, as in other South Slavonic countries, 
by a branch of the Eastern Orthodox Church, often called the 
Pravoslav, with its head-quarters in Servia. This religious com- 
munion has become a great political power in that part of Europe, 
and has, as every one knows, been taken under the patronage of 
Russia. Its success is perhaps partly owing to the facile 
popularity of its married parish clergy, whose free and easy 
manners, with no tinge of asceticism or fanaticism, are congenial 
to the temper of the Slav populations. We are told that it is 
gaining ground in Dalmatia and other Austrian provinces at the 
expense of the Latin communion; and this may well be a cause of 
uneasiness to the rulers of that complex Empire. It is, however, 
in Bosnia more distinctly than anywhere else, from the compar- 
ative looseness of the administrative ties to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and the absence of visible Russian interference except 
through ecclesiastical agencies, that the problem of Slav political 
tendencies can be studied. The bearings of this problem, at any 
rate upon the stability and tranquillity of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, are worthy of serious attention. 

In the February of last year Mr. Evans again repaired 
to the Illyrian border-lands of Islam and Christendom. There he 
rambled up and down till November ; sometimes helping to dis- 

the charitable gifts of Miss Irby and Miss Johnston to the 
tressed Bosnian refugees; sometimes inspecting the highland 
encampments of Bosnian insurgent chiefs, but without seeing them 
fight. We cannot refuse to share his feelings of humane pity for 
the myriads of perishing outcasts, women and children and aged 
men, driven from their plundered and burning homes to starve in 
mountain caverns, or in the forest, or on the sea-coast; nearly half 
the vast aggregate number dying of hunger or disease, in spite of 
the wretched pittance allowed for their relief by a foreign Govern- 
ment. Nor have we any grounds for discrediting the evidence he 
has gathered, by local and personal inquiries, of the perpe- 
tration of hideous massacres and other shocking outrages in Bosnia, 
similar to the too famous “ Bulgarian horrors.” These were the 
doings of a savage irregular soldiery, which is dispersed all over 
Turkey; and it was often at the instigation of the Begs and Agas 
in the villages of their own neighbourhood that such crimes were 
committed. It is probable that the sufferings of Bosnia and Herze- 


* Illyrian Letters: a Revised Selection of Corresp from the 
Illyrian Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegrv, Albania, (/almatia, 
Croatia, and Slavonia, addressed to the “ Manchester Guardian” during the ; 
Year 1877. By Arthur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A., Author of “Through | 
Bosnia and Herzegovina on Foot.” London : Longmans & Co- ; 
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govina during the past three years have been worse than any that 
were experienced in certain districts of the country south of the Bal- 
kans inhabited by Bulgarians in the summer of 1876. It appears, 
indeed, that the ordinary previous condition of the Western 
rovinces had been far more grievous than that of Bulgaria or 
umelia, or any other part of European Turkey. But 
we cannot approve of the favour shown by some English 
newspaper Correspondents in foreign countries to mere guerilla 
campaigns of desultory partisan warfare, as in Bosnia, in Crete, 
and in Thessaly, carried on with no prospect of substantial results. 
It is a grave responsibility to encourage such proceedings, which 
must inevitably tend to increase and prolong the miseries of an 
oppressed population, and may sometimes even hinder its ultimate 
deliverance by legitimate political intervention. The Man- 
chester Guardian, in which the letters of Mr. Evans were pub- 
lished, is a journal not so apt as the Daily News to overlook 
the probable consequences of this indiscreet literary practice. 
It would be unjust to charge the class of writers in question 
with an ambition to exercise their talent for lively descrip- 
tive sketches by choosing such picturesque subjects as may be 
treated in the style of the Waverley Novels. Mountain scenery, 
wild figures in Highland costume brandishing diverse weapons, 
menacing the foe with songs and dances of fantastic ferocity, and, 
with leaders of Homeric prowess, getting free play in a rugged 
country hardly accessible to regular troops, are tempting materials 
for the artistic pen. This sort of thing makes a good bit of 
acceptable “copy” for the office of a popular paper; and 
the reading of it may present an entertaining contrast to our 
monotonous domestic life. But there is reason to fear that its 
secondary effect may be, in some instances, to stimulate the 
delusive efforts of men engaged in maintaining a vain and 
wasteful struggle, which only serves perhaps for the gratification 
of some petty military adventurer desirous to have his martial 
exploits celebrated by the European press. 

These remarks will not, we think, appear too harsh after 
the perusal of Mr. Evans's account of his interview with Colonel 
Despotovié, the Servian Commander-in-Chief of the in- 
surgents in Bosnia. They were merely occupying, in detached 
parties of four or five hundred, a few posts in the mountainous 
tract rising west of the Unnatz. ‘hese highland stations, 
commanding none of the important roads of approach to such 
fortresses and towns as Glamoé, Kliué, and Livno, and situ- 
ated far apart from the interior of the province, which consists 
of the valleys of the Bosna and other rivers flowing northward to 
the Save, could have no strategic value. Despotovié has never 
yet attempted the conquest of any part of the populous country 
which lies eastward, below his scattered encawpments alone 
the range of heights from Sienitza Grad to the Forest of Chator. 
The fact is admitted that in those lowland districts in 
the heart of Losnia the Mussulman population would resist 
him with vastly superior numbers. Mr. Evans does not reckon the 
whole number of insurgents who could appear under arms at more 
than four or five thousand, and the utmost power that he claims 
for them is simply “ to defend their Alpine strongholds against 
any odds.” It is certain that the local forces on the Turkish or 
Mussulman side in three-fourths of the entire province, including 
all its cities or large towns—Serajevo, Travnik, Banjaluka, and 
others—are such as to forbid any hope of a successful encounter 
on the part of the mountaineers. These, on the other hand, may 
remain in possession of what Mr. Evans calls “ the Cloudlands of 
Free Bosnia,” so long at least as neither the Ottoman nor any other 
Government has leisure to employ its troops in capturing a series 
of difficult positions. But it isa barren display of warlike spirit 
which apparently can nowise affect the political dominion of the 
country at large, unless it be made an excuse for either Austrian 
or Russo-Servian intervention. The personal character of 
Despotovié, as portrayed by Mr. Evans, would seem to be odious 
and contemptible, for he is represented as a swaggering, boastful 
impostor, accused by staunch Bosnian patriots of the most heinous 
acts of injustice. The Committees in Dalmatia and in Servia 
by whose direction and support this campaign in the Bosnian 
highlands is carried on are likewise charged by Mr. Evans with 
gross malversation of the funds and the powers entrusted to 
them by friends of the Slav nationality. it these complaints 
are well founded, Mr. Evans ought to have refrained from 
writing in an English journal admiring and encouraging notices of 
the Bosnian insurrection. Whatever he may have felt concerning 
the rightfulness of its cause, and the genuine self-devotedness of 
many of its followers, the actual conduct and situation of this 
enterprise, by his own showing, must be pronounced uttesly 
hollow; and it would have been wiser to leave it alone. Mr. 
Evans, after all, can see no chance of improvement for Bosnia 
and Herzegovina but in an Austrian military occupation, 
with ultimate annexation to the Cis-Leithan portion of the 
Austrian Empire. Yet he testifies that both the Christian and 
Mussulman natives of Bosnia are vehemently averse to such an- 
nexation. His advocacy, therefore, of the Bosnian insurgents, as 
the champions of their national rights and liberties, is by no 
means consistently maintained. 

The Montenegrin war, again, over the borders of Herzegovina 
and Albania, engaged a share of this writer's attention. It was 
a military game of speculation, we should say, undertaken by a 
clever and ambitious prince for the aggrandizement of a small 
State; and it was conducted with remarkable skill and valour. 
Mr. Evans visited Cettinje in June, when Prince Nicola and his 
e field against three Turkish armies. He 
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returned to the little Montenegrin capital in September, after their 
victory ; and he saw the Mussulman exodus trom Niksi¢ a fort- 
night afterwards. He supplies, though not from his own 
observation, a concise narrative of the whole campaign, which 
has indeed been more fully related by Mr. W. J. Stillman. 
This subject has but an indirect and incidental connexion with 
the Bosnian revolt. It is true that Montenegro, as well as Servia 
and Bosnia, is inhabited by a Slav population, and all are more or 
less hostile to Turkey. But Mr. Evans seems disposed in general 
to ussume that all the long list of so-called “ Illyrian provinces ” 
enumerated in the title-page of this volume are naturally bound 
together in one ethnological and geographical system. He is at 
any rate strongly impressed with the idea of their community of 
interests. As we have remarked, though he severely disapproves 
of the Austrian and Hungarian Governments, he advocates the 
incorporation at least of Bosnia and Herzegovina with the two- 
headed eagle Empire. Montenegro, indeed, is not likely to be a 
convenient morsel for any imperial bird of prey to swallow. As 
for Albania, Mr. Evans made a trip to the port of Durazzo, 
and incontinently wrote a chapter upon the manifest des- 
tiny of that province. He finds, however, that its destiny is 
not yet manifest, inasmuch as there are two Albanian races, 
the Gheggas and the Tosks; the former of Slavonic affinity, 
capable of joining Servia, the latter of a Greek type, whose kin- 
dred may be found in Epirus. There is also a possibility, as he 
thinks, that Austria and Italy may one day dispute the possession 
of the Albanian seaports. Mr. Evans does not claim to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the national character and social condition 
of those southern members of the Slavonic race; but he compares 
Albania with Bosnia in several important features. The Mussul- 
man half-feudal aristocracy, there as in Bosnia, is not Turkish but 
native; and it would not be surprising to Mr. Evans, in either 
case, that they should promptly turn Christians upon the downfall 
of the Turkish Empire. This prognostication may or may not be 
welcome to those among us who cultivate a certain regard for the 
Eastern ecclesiastical communion. The value of such adherents, 
in a religious point of view, would perhaps be questionable, unless 
they were to show a decided change of morals and manners, which 
is scarcely to be hoped from a mere political conversion. It is 
premature, however, to indulge in such fancies of the pos- 
sible transformation of an ancient race which is still liable to be 
influenced by conditions that none of us can yet foresee. The 
concluding chapter, in which Mr. Evans reports his dialogue with 
a noted Bohemian politician whom he visited at Prague, upon the 
powers and prospects of the Slav nationality in the Austrian Em- 
pire, affords little or no help towards meeting the practical difficulties 
of this day. Nor is there any substantial consolation to bewildered 
statesmanship in the whimsical heraldic device of an escutcheon 
symbolizing a restoration of “ the lapsed sovereignty of the Haps- 
burgs over the whole of Illyria.” History, as well as statesman- 
ship, may find it somewhat bewildering to hear of that apocryphal 
phenomenon in the past, and of its visionary revival in the future 
near at hand. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


(Second Notice.) 


M®* LECKY’S second volume is largely devoted to a dis- 
4¥4 cussion of themes likely to prove less attractive to many 
readers than those with which his first volume is occupied. His 
review of the progress of the English colonies in America is 
brief; and indeed, in this period of our history, the colonists 
were little interfered with by the legislation of the mother- 
country, except by measures usually designed to restrict colonial 
e in the interest of English. It is therefore with reason 
that Mr. Lecky ascribes a share in the advance of the pros- 
perity of the colonies to the happy neglect which they ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Duke of Newcastle. That Minister, 
to whose good qualities this History elsewhere renders more 
than they have usually received, was preserved 
from temptation toa policy of mischievous intervention by a 
happy ignorance of colonial geography, illustrated by his famous 
reply :—* Annapolis, Annapolis! Oh, yes! Annapolis must be 
defended ; to be sure Annapolis should be defended—Where is 
Annapolis?” This story is only surpassed by that of Charles II. 
of Spain becoming for the first time aware of the fact that Mons 
had belonged to him from the news that it had been taken from 
him by Louis XIV. But there can be no doubt that the history of 
the British Colonial Office, even in later times, might be found to 
furnish evidence of the dangers attendant upon a little knowledge. 
The most noteworthy points in the history of the English 
colonies in the early part of the eighteenth century are those 
of which later events and more developed growths (as in the 
case of negro slavery) were destined to bring out the signi- 
ficance; and Mr. Lecky therefore rapidly passes on to a sub- 
ject of more immediate, if not of more varied, interest. For his 
observations on the condition of Scotland in the times imme- 
diately before and after the Union he has made good use 
of the original materials at his dis , and has drawn 
a picture deserving of study even by the side of that which 
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Macaulay has sketched with more than his or boldness of 
touch, and of the famous el instituted by B between the 
iron ages of Spanish and of Scottish intolerance. To Buckle’s 
treatment of the latter Mr. Lecky takes some judicious exceptions, 
while not omitting to point out the peculiar causes which distin- 
guish Scottish religious intolerance as an instance of “ the extreme 
arrogance of ignorant dogmatism.” The forms which it took, 
and has never entirely lost, were such as nothing but national 
seclusion—a seclusion much modified in the course of time but 
still not altogether broken—could have made possible. It is 
strange that this seclusion, which, as Mr. Lecky shows, 

to lose much of its rigour from the time of the Union 
onwards, should at various periods of Scottish history have co- 
existed with a contact with Continental countries in some ways 
more intimate than that of England. There are, however, two 
observations which suggest themselves with reference to the 
history of Scottish bigotry. On the one hand, the very influence 
which has undoubtedly done most to put an end to the isolation of 
Scottish life—the influence of commercial and industrial activity 
—seems to have contributed to harden the Scottish intellect in 
spite of the culture for which it has shown so much zeal and 
enjoyed so many opportunities. Thus strength has been added to 
the preference of the Scottish mind for the dogmatic as compared 
with the emotional side of religion, and to its distrust of whatever 
does not appeal to a specially trained reasoning faculty. Mr. 
Lecky, when speaking, towards the close of his second volume, of 
the reception accorded to the fathers of Methodism in .Scotland, 
notices how bitterly Wesley complained of the coldness and in- 
sensibility of the people, whom he found as hard to move as Mrs. 
Siddons » Astra found her first Edinburgh audience; and how 
even the Associate Presbytery, whose leaders had invited Whitefield 
asan ally of promise, ended by roundly cursing a preacher who was 
indifferent tothe Solemn League and Covenant, and who had no 
particular views on the subject of Church patronage. One of the 
strongest influences against the prevailing tendency in the Scottish 
clergy of the earlier half of the century to dogmatic discussions 
was that of Hutcheson; but he was wise enough to exercise his 
influence indirectly, warned perhaps by the experience of his: 
youthful days, when a sermon preached by him had emptied his. 
father’s church because, as the elders explained— 

Your silly son Frank has fashed a’ the congregation wi’ his idle cackle ; 
for he has been babbling this oor aboot a gude and benevolent God, and 
that the souls of the heathen themsels will gang to heaven if they follow 
the licht of their ain consciences. Not a word does the daft boy ken, sj 
nor say aboot the gude, comfortable doctrines of election, reprobation. 
original sin, and faith. Hoot man, awa wi sic a fellow. 

On the other hand, we have always thought that much of the: 
enduring self-assertion of Scottish bigotry may without unchari- 
tableness be attributed to the very wide interpretation which in 
Scotland a large proportion of the upper classes has so long con- 
tinued to give to the injunction to avoid offence to the weaker 
brethren. Liberality of thought and feeling has in Scotland often 
been indulged as a secret luxury—like Jacobitism in the Oxford 
common-rooms in Gibbon’s youth—and the cant of Puritanism 
has often survived where its spirit, the noble elements in which 
no generous mind can fail to recognize, had long ceased to exist. 
With all its drawbacks, however, the progress of Scotland and 
the Scottish people in the eighteenth century signally confirms 
what is at once the most hopeful and, as we believe, the wisest view 
which it is possible to take of the causes and conditions of national 
progress in general. An historian like Mr. Lecky could hardly 
fail, when placing in juxtaposition his accounts of contemporary 
periods of Scottish and of Irish history, to dwell upon the con- 
trast which they only too obviously present. He enumerates 
as the principal causes of Scottish progress the establishment of 
a Church which was that of the great majority of the nation; the 
parochial school system, which extended its benefits to all classes 
of the people, and thus, we may add, brought and brings all classes 
into easier connexion with the highest national forms of education ; 
the destruction of the feudal privileges of the Highland chiefs—a 
measure which secured the dominion of the law and which was 
happily supplemented by the formation of Highland regiments 
out of the clansmen; and, lastly, the removal of all restrictions 
on commercial and industrial enterprise. On all these heads 
the policy of English legislation an vernment in Ireland 
took a directly opposite course. The Trish Church Establishment 
was not only that ofa minority, but ofa minority which a perversely 
cruel and absurd penal code tended continuously to decrease. 
Even when every allowance is made for the reckless marriages 
of the Roman Catholic peasantry, favoured by the priests, when the 
fullest credit is given to the converting powers of the women who 
instilled the tenets of their faith with the accents of their tongue 
into the descendants of the Cromwellian soldiery, the failure of 
Protestantism to hold its own in Ireland still remains a problem 
not to be solved by such considerations only, or by any delusive 
assumption ofa different assimilative power in the different creeds. 
It is, moreover, often forgotten how entirely the Government of 
Ireland was for a long time in the hands of the Established 
Church, as represented by its primates; and how even politicians 
like Swift, who indignantly inveighed against the control of the 
Irish by the English political administration, had no word of dis- 
approbation for the penal laws. In the earlier half of the cen 
no Lord-Lieutenant showed himself distinctly in favour of ther 
relaxation, though such an administration as that of Chesterfield 
had perhaps already pointed in that direction. But, of all the 
attempts made to convert the Protestant minority into a majority, 
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the system of Charter schools was the most perversely unnatural 
and hopeless. It needs a very slight acquaintance with the Roman 
Catholic parts of Ireland at the present day to estimate the success 
with which efforts to attach even the most innocent descriptign 
of bonus to attendance in schools suspected of a Protestantizing 
tendency o upon the minds of the population; but the 
Ohar*er school system deliberately set about separating children 
from ts and estranging those whom it had separated. The land 
— was more directly affected by considerations of imme- 
iate political expediency, and had already become an all but ho 
less crux at the time of the famous Irish Parliament of James II., 
whose ings it is difficult either completely to condemn or 
altogether to justify. Still the fact remains that the Irish people, 
from causes for which as a whole they cannot possibly be held 
nsible, were deprived of their native leaders without receiving 
in their place what under any circumstances could have been 
substitutes; for it was by the middlemen, and not by the richer 
Protestant landlords, that the growth of ian resistance 
in Ireland was primarily provoked. Finally—and of this at 
least there can be no doubt—English commercial policy towards 
Treland followed what were the general principles of English com- 
mercial policy at the time. But while with regard to Scotland 
this policy had been finally checked by the terms of the Union, 
and while the colonies were too distant to be at the mercy of selfish 
restraints imposed by the mother-country, in Ireland it was 
possible to discourage or ~~ whatever form of industry could 
compete with English. It is the memory of this wrong that 
the genius of Swift has most signally impressed upon the records 
of our literature; and such is the power of expression that in 
this direction, where apology was perhaps easiest, it has been 
least strenuously urged. 
In stating and proving such positions as those to which we have 
briefly adverted an historian must necessarily go over much ground 
y trodden by his predecessors; but Mr. Lecky, whose special 
research has here evidently been a labour of love, had to deal 
with materials which are even now by no means perfectly digested. 
It is, as he well observes, one of the many misfortunes of Ireland 
that the elucidation of her national history has attracted so small 
a a of the national talent and scholarship. The task of 
sifting more or less conflicting records of misrule and of misguided 
resistance must indeed be both a wearisome and a painful one; 
nor is it @ task which native talent and scholarship are in in- 
dividual cases at all bound to undergo. We know how Tish 
politics at the present day affect even buoyant Irish minds with 
that sort of audacity which is akin to despair. Only recently we 
had Mr. Mahaffy, not indeed, like the late M. Beulé, deploring the 
decay of his country among the ruins of the Acropolis, but 
ing that “the case of Ireland was ever before him,” and 
that he spoke the opinion “of most men whom one knows as ex- 
i in Irish politics, and who are not themselves trading on 
party,” when he declared for “a Governor-General, with large 
powers and a fixed tenure of office.” The Irish history of the past 
Opens a retrospect darker than the prospect of the Irish politics of 
present ; yet better times have set in, and the subject is no 
longer left, as Mr. Lecky says it formerly was, “to a lamentable 
extent in the hands of religious polemics, of dishonest partisans, 
and, of half-educated and uncritical enthusiasts.” For English 
readers much of this historical literature necessarily remained 
virtually non-existent; and where they had an opportunity of 
studying Irish history in greater detail, it was—as, for instance, in 
the cage of Clarendon’s account of the rebellion of 1641—chiefly 
in the way of episodes which were often, if not always, coloured 
by partisan feeling. Of late, historical research has begun to 
address itself in a more generous, because in a more critical, 
— to this field of inquiry. But, as our readers are aware, one 
the most popular authors of the day has likewise seen fit 
to enter the same arena, armed like a re¢tarius with a network of 
facts and conclusions suflicient to strike awe into any half- 
hearted opponent. But a net isan awkward weapon, when cast 
without the utmost care, even for an experienced combatant to 
employ ; and it remains to be seen whether it can be said of Mr. 
Froude— 


librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequidquam effudit ; 

if so, what course he will next think it most appro- 
priate to adopt. Mr. Lecky is at all events a persistent secutor, 
who has not only boldly taken up the challenge thrown down to 
Irish patriotism, but shows no disposition to refrain from carrying 
combat to its issue. At the same time it is characteristic of 
candour that he has done justice to the light thrown by Mr. 
Froude upon one important passage of Anglo-Ivish history, the 
abortive attempt at Union in the year 1707. 

“Mr, Froude’s English in Ireland,” says Mr. Lecky, in a note 
early in his second volume, “ is intended to collect and aggravate 
everything that can be said against the Irish people.” A more 
serious charge—for it seems to imply mala fides as well as male- 
volence—could hardly be brought by one historical writer against 
another; and though our limits forbid our giving a full account of 
the controversy, for a satisfactory review of which, moreover, a 
close examination of the materials would be requisite, we may ad- 
vert to. some points in it as to the significance of which there can 
be no doubt, Ofthe animus of Mr. Froude’s book it is unn 
to aay anything here, or of the conclusions which he proclaims 
with the most unmistakable openness. When, in commenting on 
the Irish rebellions of the Elizabethan period, Mr. Froude chooses 
to represent them as all but instances of ingratitude for forbear- 


ance, he is quite at liberty to do so; and we should be slow te 
dispute one of his premisses, that “in no Catholic country in the 
world had so much toleration been shown for Protestants as had 
been shown to Catholics in Ireland.” When, in reference to the 
outbreak of the rebellion of 1641, he says that the Catholics had 
been “indulged to the uttermost, and therefore rebelled,” the latter 
clause may be passed by as a rhecorical way of suggesting his 
general view of the government which was desirable for Ireland ; 
the former clearly refers to religious tolerance only or mainly, and, 
though characteristically over-coloured, is not substentialiy incor- 
rect. The Catholics had very sufficient reasons for fear, but the 
worst forms of persecution were still in prospect only. But when, 
in dwelling on the “atrocities” of the insurrection, and ap- 
og, to the evidence of men “of all stations and of 

th nations,” “ whose evidence is the eternal witness of 
blood which the Irish Catholics have from that time to this been 
vainly trying to wash away,” Mr. Froude deals with the deposi- 
tions of which this evidence largely consists, as Mr. Lecky (vol. ii. 
p- 151) shows him to have dealt, grave suspicions are aroused. Of 
these depositions, according to Mr. Lecky, a Protestant authority 
asserts that infinitely the greater number are struck through by 


| the pen. This is cited by a Catholic author, and it is as a Catholic 


assertion that Mr. Froude gives the quotation, citing to the con- 
trary the assertion of a Protestant historian that these erasures are 
relatively very few—which Protestant historian, according to Mr. 
Lecky, is “ avowedly attempting to refute” the other Protestant 
authority of whom Mr. Froude says nothing. If this be so, the 
note in question exhibits a perilous carelessness ill corresponding 
to the solemn anathema of the text. With reference to the meet- 
ing of the leading Catholic clergy and laity in the Abbey of 
Mullifarvan, where, according to the deposition referred to by Mr. 
Froude and quoted by Mr. Lecky, some were for banishing the 
Protestants without taking their lives, for which opinion “the 
Franciscans did stand”; others were for a massacre ; and yet others 
leant to “‘a middle way, neither to dismiss nor kill,” Mr. Froude’s 
version is that, “ according to the priesis, heretics were disentitled 
to mercy. The less violent party considered that massacres were 
ugly things, and left an ill name behind them,” &c.—a version 
which it is needless to distinguish further than by Mr. Lecky’s 
italics. The working of the Act of Settlement of 1662, by which 
three thousand Irish proprietors were excluded from their estates, 
according to Mr. Froude “ depended wholly on the temper of the 
juries before whom the cases came”; Mr. Lecky quotes Clarendon 
to the effect that “because it was foreseen that juries were not 
like to be entire,” the Commissioners were to be “ trusted with an 
arbitrary power.” 

When Mr. Lecky comes to speak of an indisputable series of 
outrages belonging to the eighteenth century he dwells with 
especial emphasis upon a charge brought by Mr. Froude 
“against a Christian Church ”—namely, of course, that of Rome. 
After referring to that section of Mr. Froude’s chapter, sarcasti- 
cally headed ‘ Irish ideas,” which deals with the strange and in 
the cases described brutal scandal of abduction, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, in our opinion, his treatment of the subject 
warrants the description given by Mr. Lecky. The recital termi- 
nates with the reflection—suggested by the horrible murder of 
a Quaker at Cork (the consequence of the execution of Sir James 
Cotter for the violation of a Quaker girl) by eleven scoundrels, 
who after their work sat down to a supper at which, it being 
Lent, they refused to eat flesh—that for this outrage “ happily no 
parallel can be found except in a Catholic country. Human 
wickedness is a plant which will grow in all soils and climates, 
The combination of fiendish malignity with pretensions to piety 
are the peculiar growth of the Church of Rome.” With Mr. 
Froude’s vehemence of opinion, which here hurries him even 
beyond the ordinary rules of syntax, we have nothing to do at 
present. He has indeed candidly noticed that, in a statute passed 
on the subject of abduction, degraded clergymen are said to have 
officiated as well as priests; but he has been unfortunate enough 
not to find any but priests concerned in the very many instances 
examined by him. He therefore virtually treats these Irish 
scandals and crimes, of which he invites the reader to multiply 
the instances he cites ‘“‘ by many hundreds,” as Catholic scandals 
and crimes. Mr. Lecky, on the other hand, states that our in- 
formation about the Irish abductions in the eighteenth century 


consists mainly of the large collection of presentments by grand juries 
and of depositions of witnesses preserved in the Castle of Dublin. This 
collection does not, it is true, comprise all the crimes that were committed, 
but it may very reasonably be regarded as containing the most con- 
spicuous; and, as the presentments were drawn up by exclusively Pro- 
testant bodies, and as the depositions were sworn by the persons who were 
injured and by their families, we may be quite sure that no element of 
sectarian aggravation that could plausibly be alleged is omitted. In this 
collection we may trace during the first sixty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury twenty-eight cases of attempted or accomplished abduction. In just 
four of these there is evidence that the perpetrator was a Catholic and the 
victim a Protestant. In three others the victim appears to have been a 
Protestant, but there is no evidence as to the religion of her captor. In 
three or four other cases the criminals are said to have been Papists; but 
there is nothing said of the religion of the victims. In all the other cases 
there is a complete silence about the religion of the parties, which is a 
strong presumption either that they were both Catholic, or that the criminal 
was a Protestant. In a single case we find the criminal trying to force the 
Protestant farmer girl he had run away with to go to Mass; but with this 
exception I have been unable to discover the faintest trace of the religious 
element which has been represented as the very mainspring of the crime. 


Mr. Leeky goes on to show that in some cases of the kind Protestants 
were undoubtedly concerned, and that the classes (the squireens and 
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middlemen) always noted for this crime were necessarily Protes- 
tant, while the law courts, which treated these cases with apathy, 
of course had no Catholic element in them, We cannot examine in 
detail his remarks on icular eases, nor dwell on his argument, 
much to the point as it is, that the abductions in Ireland do not 
stand alone, even in the eighteenth century, although they cer- 
tainly continued later in some parts of that country than else- 
where. He might, we think, with advantage have incidentally 
borrowed some of Mr. Froude’s strength of speech, instead of 
merely describing the excitement after Cotter’s execution, which 
culminated in the murderous outrage at Cork, as “an explosion of 
mob violence against the Quakers.” But he allows that the crime 
of abduction, like most crimes of violence, was looked upon with 

t indulgence by the population in Ireland; and the question 
is, what justification exists for the tone of Mr. Froude’s account, 
which to our mind certainly represents these outrages as distinctly 
the outrages of “Catholic young gentlemen,” assisted in the accom- 
plishment of their designs by Catholic priests. 

We now dismiss this unattractive topic, and the controversy in 
which it occupies so prominent a place. We have thought it 
right to advert to them because, if Arr. Lecky be a partisan, he 
is certainly not a partisan of the religion or the priesthood of 
Rome, of both of which he speaks with a freedom of criticism 
and a directness of antagonism leaving no room for doubt. A 
spirit of justice and fairness is in our judgment of incomparably 
greater moment in an historian than are his opinions, whether on 
religious creeds or on any othersubject of controversy, and most of 
all in an historian having the popular gifts which Mr. Froude 

es and the popular influence which through them he com- 
mands. His defence against Mr. Lecky’s charges is his own 
concern, but, for the reasons we have given, those charges cannot 
be regarded with indifference by persons interested in the depart- 
ment of literature in which he holds so conspicuous a place. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Lecky should have devoted so 
large a part of one of his volumes to an endeavour to rewrite in a 
summary form the history of Ireland from the Reformation to 
the middle of the eighteenth century; more especially as he has 
been able to point to some brighter aspects which that history 
displays in the midst of its troubled course. But we cannot 
now speak further of his observations on these, or of the last 
chapters of his second volume, in which he resumes his narrative 
of general English polities, and discusses the features of the 
religious revival associated with the rise of Methodism. The 
completion of Mr. Lecky’s book will be looked forward to with 
unusual interest; but it would be premature to speculate on some 
of the judgments which these <chaun more or less distinctly 
foreshadow. The accession of George III. in more than one re- 
spect begins a new epoch in our history, and one of which the 

nges were but little foreseen by those who were to witness or 


to take part in them. 


VIVA.* 


We. can easily believe that this book may have a decided 

success with a certain class of readers. The delightful 
mixture of virtue and adultery, of a saint’s sublime purity and a 
Magdalen’s edifying repentance, presented to us in the character of 
Viva herself, is one that cannot fail to enchant the large world of 
ladies’-maids and milliner’s apprentices. And when we add to 
this delicious combination of niceness and naughtiness the veracious 
sketches of high life with which the novel regales us, we should be 
still less inclined to wonder at its popularity. “At Compiégne ” 
heads the opening chapter, and what silly, half-educated girl would 
uot feel her heart flutter at the scene of flashy finery and latent sen- 
suality which the author dashes off as her first instalmentof bad 
writing and worse morality? Here is the initial sentence tn ea- 
tenso, constructed as we see by the rules of that private grammar of 
which such writers possess the fee simple :— 


A shimmer of satin, a cloud of laces, gems that sparkle under the count- 
less wax-lights, gems, rarer still, that flash with more perishable brilliancy 
from beneath the arched brows of their tair owners—odours of rare flowers, 
rustle of rich garments, a low hum of voices, broken now and then by the 
rire perlé of a pretty woman, or a man’s deeper tones. 


In the midst of this “cloud of laces ” there appear, of course, as well 
as the Emperor and Empress, the less exalted hero and heroine. 
These too stand pretty high on the social ladder, he being a 
certain Captain Clive, heir presumptive to his brother Lord Ryven- 
dale, while she is the Duchess de Lalliére, a beautiful, pure-hearted, 
and devoted young English girl married to a handsome French 
rake of a certain age, who seems to have brought out of his life 
everything but the traditional skill with which a courteous French- 
man of brains manages his well-bred wife. 

Captain Alsager Clive, being of the highly inflammatory order 
of heroes, no sooner sees Viva, Duchess de Lalliére, than he 
falls madly in love with her. She is not only beautiful in 
face, which of itself counts for much, but she has a fine figure 
as well, which counts for more. As the author puts it—“And 
such a figure! Not fat, not embonpoint, but oh! so’ far from thin ! 
so delicately rounded, so exquisitely shaped. Such a form as 
some Italian sculptors have made immortal; sculptors who, it is 
said, chose their models amongst young girls.” Even the advent 


* Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “‘ Mignon,” “ Diana Carew,” &c, 
g vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1878. 


of the “Imperial pair”—the Emperor “ bowing graciously,” 
“never losing an opportunity of being gracious to an English- 
man,” and the Empress “ looking lovely, exquisitely dressed, proud 
and fair and happy, as the woman should be who is Empress of 
one of the greatest kingdoms in Europe, Empress of ce, 
Empress of Fashion, Empress of Hearts”—even these august 

rsonages could not divert the attention of Captain Alsager Clive 
from the fair young Duchess of whom his first verdict had been, in 
italics, “ She 7s charming,” and his first feeling a slight throb about 
his heart. At dinner the Emperor pays the Duchess a great deal 
of attention, and by degrees things become seductively pleasant all 
round, as ‘the hearts of the guests are warming under the in- 
fluence of choice viands and exquisite wines. Bright eyes are 
growing brighter, white shoulders are leaning confidentially nearer 
their neighbours, men are waxing more tender in their manners, 
more eloquent in their glances; warmed and softened as men 
ever are by the influence of an irreproachable dinner. It is the 
music, the flowers, the diamonds, the soft sense of luxury that for 
the most part,” says the author—putting in a saving clause for 
her own sex, whom she scarcely likes to depict as getting half 
tipsy at a public dinner—“ sends the blood flowing warmly 
through women’s veins (a young woman’s); but with nearly 
every man it is the food he eats, the wine he drinks.” 

Viva is of mixed nationality, her mother having been French 
and her father English; the former belonging to the old 
nobility, the latter to a good old county family. The Duke 
de Lalliére is not of Ja vielle (sic) roche; but he is handsome, 
wealthy, and clever. He has married this beautiful young girl 
partly to have an heir to his name and estate, partly to wipe out 
the remembrance of a little affair with a certain Mme. de 4 
which ended in a duel between himself and M. de Marsal— 
about cards. But he does not love his wife, who adores him ; and 
he does still love Mme. de Marsal, who deceives him, while she 
does her best to give Viva cause for jealousy. And here the 
author shows that marvellous ignorance of real life by which 
she and all her school are afflicted. A man who has cared so far 
for appearances as to seek to redeem his name from the indis- 
cretions of bachelorhood goes clear over the traces when married ; 
and, instead of doing his best to blind his wife by increased kind- 
ness of manner, so that she may have no cause of suspicion, alienates 
her by his coldness, while parading his infidelity with cynical 
effrontery, caring neither for what she may feel nor for what 
the world may say. It is a mistake constantly made by this 
school of writers, and it will continue to be made while they 
paint that sensual passion which they call love as the only 
object of a man’s life. This then is the condition of ‘affairs :— 
The Duke de Lalliére, married, loves Mme. de Marsal, and 

ives jewels to his mistress, a well-known actress; Mme. de 

arsal loves (?) Count de M., but holds on the Duke to spite 
Viva; Viva idolizes her husband, whose affections she ‘seeks to 
win back now by tears and now by reproaches, with interludes of 
sulky scenes in public and of passionate ones in private, by no 
means to the taste of a proud man of society; Captain Clive 
loves Viva, and, when the opportunity offers itself, compromises 
her character irretrievably, fights a duel with Lalliére, is wounded, 
and nursed by Viva, who transfers to him all the love that she 
formerly had for her husband; and, finally, the two go off 
together and live as man and wife at Sorrento under the name of 
Lord and Lady Ryvendale, Clive’s brother being now dead, and 
he the reigning power. 

Granting that constancy is a matter of time, and by no means. 
eternal, it still seems to us strangely short measure that before two 
years are over Alsager should have got so unutterably bored by 
his beautiful Duchess as to wish the whole thing had never been. 
None but the very weakest and silliest of men act on the unre- 
flecting impulse of the moment in matters of life-long importance, 
most men having that sort of masculine pride which keeps them 
firm to the line which they have deliberately chosen, so that they 
are unwilling to stultify themselves by a school-girl’s regrets. But 
Lord Ryvendale, though manly, proud, and with good intellect, 
has as little self-reliance as an hysterical woman, and by the end 
of two years has got tired of Viva, now the mother of his child, 
and falls in love with Osyth Sartoris instead. th is of the 
order of Saints by Nature, and her portrait is after this wise :— 

The livelong Sunday afternoon he sat under a big tree in the lovely 
gardens, and looked away, over the brilliant parterres, to the peaceful 
valley and its winding stream beneath. He scarcely saw them—he was in 
the quiet church again, looking at that sweet, pure face, with its serene ex - 
pression, that had in it no single line scored by the pains and strifes and 
passions of life. Only to look at her, to think of her, seemed to banish 
evil and misery to an immeasurable distance. If now, circumstances had 
been different—if he had never met the Duchess—if she had been resolute 
to the last in turning a deaf ear to his entreaties, he would have been livin 
here in his own home now—he would have been thrown in the society a 
this fair, good girl—perhaps ? who knows ?—and his thoughts travel away 
to the picture that Gertrude had drawn for hima few hours ago. He forgets 
his once wild, absorbing passion for the Duchess, indeed all passion seems 
hateful to him now—calm tranquil love and security are the only thi 
desirable and worth having—any other thought linked with that pale, 
flower-like maiden, would be profanation. She is like a tall white lily—she 
is like one of the saints in the Florentine and Roman galleries—nay, more 
like to Saint Cecilia in Dresden, with her rapt, face, bent over keys 
of the organ, and her white lilies beside her. 1t pleases him to think that 
she is called after a saint. And then, he falls to wondering if she knows 
his story, if that dark page of his life has been ned for her, and, if so, 
what sort of figure he must make in that pure heart of hers? He had 
not read any shrinking in her serene gaze—when he offered to take her 
hand at parting, she had given it ees and unhesitatingly. For the first 
time in his life, on this quiet, Sunday afternoon, Alsager awoke to the con- 
viction that he was a sinner—that his life had been sueh ashe 
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from a woman knowing, whose love and respect he desired to win. But, 
be it well understood, this thought had no reference to Viva, who, save for 
her sad connection with him, was as irreproachable, as unsullied of heart 
and life, as the most faithful wife in Christendom. 

The sequel may be easily foreseen. Osyth, properly shocked at 
the wicked life of the handsome sinner who lives openly with 
another man’s wife, does a great deal of gentle remonstrance and 
private praying; feeling the saint's natural desire to save a lost 
soul, and with the soul the handsome body. She falls in love with 
Alsager, as he with her, and after due time accepts the offer of his 
hand—that wretched and ruined woman in the background not 
counting as an obstacle with either. For the second time in the 
story a servant betrays his master, and Viva hears of Alsager’s 
" ng on” with the rector's daughter. She disguises herself, 
goes 


own to the place, meets Osyth at the little village inn, and | 


pleads with her to give up Lord Ryvendale. She prevails, and 
raying saint of a few pages before. Alsager is disgusted, and 
inds out the reason; writes Vivaa letter in which he curses 
her, and tells her that he no longer loves her—a letter which 
he does not send, but which he does keep; falls ill; is nursed 
well again, and nursed back into a little tenderness for his 
Duchess as of old time; but all is over between them, for 
Viva has found his letter, and as soon as he recovers leaves him, 
carrying the child with her. The coast being now clear, 
Alsager marries Osyth, and finds that “ saints were charming in 
theory, but too good for every-day life.” Osyth has an accident, 
and gives birth to a deformed idiot child; and Lord Ryvendale’s 
errant fancy goes back to Viva after the manner of women’s men— 
in novels. 

As for Viva, she falls softly. ‘ When first I learned this story, 
and began to plan in my mind how I would set it before you,” 
says the author, with that ridiculous affectation of realism which 
helps to render such writers so intensely wearisome, “I meant 
to follow my poor heroine through every phase of her shame, 
her agony, her repentance. But, long ago, I relinquished that 
idea”; and we are spared, in consequence, details which would 
have made the whole more sickening than it is already. “ Since 
she has given up her sin, she has returned to her God” may stand 


as the sample of what we already have; the whole making an _ 


unctuous picture of Magdalen in a charming house on the outskirts 
of London, with a delicious garden where “ the roses lavish their 
sweetness on their wanton lover the wind.” Here Lord Ryven- 
dale finds her, and, according to the law which makes him a con- 
temptible weathercock in feeling, for her sake laments his marriage 
with Osyth, as, only eighteen months ago, he lamented his con- 
nexion with her for Osyth’s. The whole thing, indeed, is of a 
piece throughout. Style, sentiment, plot, and characters are 
worthy of each other and of the false and bad school to which 
the book belongs. 


A NEW THEORY OF PROSODY.* 


7’AR advanced as we are in scientific methods, and much as has 
been done for the comparative study of languages, the impor- 

tant subject of rhythmical accent has been entirely neglected. It 
is a matter of everyday experience to hear it said of a foreigner 
that “ he has not a good accent ”; and this is generally considered 
as equivalent to saying “ he has not a good pronunciation.” Accent 
and pronunciation are, however, entirely different things ; a person 
may be able to reproduce with absolute aceuracy the individual 
sounds of another language than his own, and yet his speech will 
seem strange and inharmonious to one whose native tongue it is. 
On the other hand, a person may have acquired the correct accent 
or intonation while still unable to form all the sounds correctly ; 
and in this case his speech will seem less “foreign” than that of 
the other. We are accustomed to say, and rightly too, that, to 
speak a like a native, it is necessary to mix with natives ; 
but it does not seem hitherto to have occurred to any one 
that the “accent” which it is thus sought to acquire can be 
scientifically investigated and its principles taught. A skilled 
performer on a musical instrument can render with the proper 
expression music of different kinds and distant countries, because 
he is master of his instrument, understands the principles of 
music, and is familiar with the notation. But no linguist, how- 
ever extensive his acquaintance with languages might be, and 
however trained his vocal organs, could read off at sight correctly 
a single phrase in a language with which he was unfamiliar. This 
is because he has never been taught to believe that accent has any 
laws, and because no sort of notation for it exists. Even when, 
by dint of practical experience and thanks to “a good ear,” he can 
the language correctly, it is almost impossible for him to 

read a verse of —_ in it properly without having caught the 
flow of the rhythm and the style of reading from a native. We 
do not mean to say that written rules or notation of any kind can 
ever supersede oral instruction, any more than that painting or 
drawing cari be learnt from books without personal and prac- 
tical teaching. But, in the one case as well as the other, theory 
ean be made a valuable help in grasping and mastering the 
practice. In proof of what we have asserted, let any English- 
man unacquainted with Italian learn the proper pronunciation 


* Théorie Nouvelle de la Métrique Arabe. Précédée de considérations 
ne: sur le Naturel du Langage. Par M. Stanislas Guyard, 
iteur al’ des Hautes Paris. 1877. 


| called a metre. 


Osyth draws back from love and earth to become once more the | tify) or soul-stirring word-pictures are combined with this, the 


of the individual letters, all of which it is quite possible for 
him to pronounce, and see if he can utter an Italian sen. 
tence without offending a keen Italian ear. Or vice versé, 
let him select an English sentence which contains none of the 
letters which are a foreigner’s stumbling-block, and judge for 
himself of the effect produced when this sentence is uttered, even 
with the correct pronunciation of such letters, by an Italian. If 
we listen to a conversation in an entirely strange language for the 
first time, we shall find that it is not so much the strange sounds 
individually which strike us as the intonation of the speakers’ 
voices—the tune, in fact, which they sing. This is one of the 
chief characteristics of a language, and depends to a great extent 
upon the emphasis of syllables and the grouping of words. When 
certain groups of sounds are found by experience to be pleasing, we 
love to repeat them symmetrically, and the result so obtained is 
If pleasing expressions, fine thoughts, and beau- 


result is technical poetry. ‘Che best of poetry, if it be read un- 
rhythmically, becomes jarring and discordant ; and much the same 
efiect of incompleteness is produced upon the hearer as in the 
case we have imagined of a foreigner whose pronunciation is 
good and whose intonation is bad. It is clear, then, that accent, 
or proper intonation, is absolutely necessary to enable us to speak 
correctly or to read poetry ; and those who, at the commencement 
of their study of a language, learn to repeat passages of poetry 
from a native, soon arrive at a correct accent. 

Now, as this accent differs widely in different languages, it is 
clear that any system of notation which is to embrace all must be 
founded upon broad and radical principles. What is the system 
of notation which we use, and which we apply unhesitatingly to 
languages of the most divergent types? Nothing more than the 
system of longs and shorts invented by the Greek and Latin proso- 
dians, which simply serves to mark the emphasis of particular 
syllables, and which cannot even express “ quantity,” unless every 
long syllable and every short syllable be respectively of the same 
length. Itis this deticiency in our present system of notation, 
and its utter inadequacy to express waat is required of it, that M. 
Stanislas Guyard, a young but already eminent French Orientalist, 
has detected and endeavoured to rectify. His method, which we 
shall describe, is founded on the close connexion that exists 
between music and prosody ; it is equally applicable to all lan- 
guages, but in the work before us, in which he first publishes his 


' ideas upon the subject, he has applied it to the Arabic metrical 


system, of which he has for the first time given a complete scien- 


| tific analysis. Hitherto even the greatest scholars have been content 


to identify the elements of Arabic prosody with those of the 
classical-metres, and the result is a transcription so inexact that it 
is quite impossible by its aid to give any idea of the true rhythm 
of a verse. 

Metrical language is, as we have said, only a particular case of 
the ordinary language of prose; and both are capable of musical 
analysis and notation. This fact forms the starting point of M. 
Guyard’s theory, and he begins his exposition by investigating 
the elements of which speech is composed. Besides the noises 
which we call consonants, it consists of sounds varying in pitch, 
intensity, character, and length. These sounds are the vowels, and 
it is of these alone that metrical notation need take account. The 
consonants modify these sounds, but in all languages consonants 
are regarded as a common factor which it is unnecessary to mea- 
sure ; just as in music it is the sownds alone that are measured, and 
not the noises produced by the scraping or percussion of the instru- 
ment which produces them. Every simple emission of the voice 
necessarily consists of a consonant followed by a vowel ; therefore, 
every word may be decomposed into a series of articulations be- 
ginning with 2 consonant and ending with a vowel. These 
articulations are syllables properly so called. What is generally 
known as a compound or closed syllable, as hat, in reality consists 
of two articulations, ha—?’, the apostrophe representing the scarcely 
perceptible sound, résonnance buccale, formed by the mouth acting 
as a resonator the moment after the last consonant is pronounced. 
This sound is an important element in the investigation, and certain 
languages, the Russian and Arabic for example, have particular 
orthographical signs to represent it. In Arabic it is represented 
by a circle or crescent and is called jezma, “ cutting off,” or sukiin, 
rest. Sometimes, of course, the vowel is entirely suppressed, as 
when two identical consonants immediately follow an other, e.g. 
hat-ta. If we try to pronounce this group in such a manner as to 
make both the ¢s distinctly heard, we shall find that a silence is 
produced, represented by the hyphen, and equivalent in length or 
duration to that of the scarcely perceptible vowel mentioned in the 
former case. Vowels only, as being the musical sounds, have been 
chosen by a process of natural selection to undergo those modifica- 
tions of duration of which the science of “ quantity” takes 
cognizance. The initial consonant of each articulation, being 
practically invariable, may be neglected; the term “long” or 


/ “short” can therefore only apply to the vowel of a syllable, never 


to the syllable itself, or to any of the consonants of which it is 


. Guyard points out that under the name of accent two very 
distinct things are confounded—1. The elevation of the voice on 
certain vowels of a word; 2. the intensity of the emission of cer- 
tain vowel sounds. Every sound has + Bow qualities—pitch, re- 
sulting from the greater or less number of vibrations in a given 
time ; intensity, or amplitude of such vibrations; and character, 
arising from the greater or less number of harmonics which accom- 


| pany the fundamental. Now each time that we pronounce a word 
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we not only emit sounds of a particular character, but we sing 
other sounds independent of the vowels, and not confused with 
them, which collectively form the inflexions of the voice. In other 
words, on each vowel of a word we sing a sound of a determined 
pitch ; the tone accent is one of these sounds. But we may also 
give more or less intensity to the vowel sound, and so make a par- 
ticular syllable stand out more prominently than the rest. The last 
expression, which is very different from the tonic accent, is called 
the ictus or beat. This difference between the tonic accent and the 
ictus rust be carefully borne in mind. 

We see therefore that any system of notation which is to enable 
us to read either prose or verse accurately must take count of 
rhythm and intonation as well as of quantity. This last has 
hitherto been very imperfectly understood ; a long - represents a 
certain duration of time, and a short ~ one of half the same dura- 
tion; but, as we shall presently see, - and ~ are in reality often 
equal in the duration of time occupied in pronouncing them. Both 
theory and experience prove that it would be impossible to esti- 
mate the precise duration of each syllable in a word, so as to 
arrive at any such relation between them as that expressed by 
peel, ees they possessed a common divisor. In fact, 
it is use we do instinctively divide the indefinite time 
into equal parts that we perceive such relations. Take, for 
instance, the French word table; this is divided in pronuncia- 
tion into two equal parts—the strong time ¢a, and the weak 
time ble; this last is subdivided into two parts, because it 
consists of two articulations, and each of these occupies a half- 
time. In the Latin word tabula these articulations have two 
sonorous vowels, w and a, which, in the French form, have de- 
generated into the résonnance buccale and the e mute. Some 
words it would seem at first sight impossible to divide into 
two parts, equal so long as their duration is concerned. The 
English word rode, for example, we should say is composed of ro + d’ 
only, and that these parts are unequal, - v; in reality, however, 
a supplementary articulation is formed to complete the unity of 
the measure ; 0 is pronounced ro-o, and the whole word consists 
of the normal times (ro) +(od’). In this last case the supple- 
mentary articulation isa vowel, in others a consonant ; as in Latin 
immo only came from the older form imo because, when the first 
and strongest syllable ¢ received the zctus, it was necessary to sup- 
plement it by an articulation m to preserve the rhythmic unity of 
the word. 

Having by careful analysis of words in various languages proved 
that these laws hold good for all, M. Guyard proceeds to consider 
the most fitting form of notation. Instead of dividing a foot into 
a number of longs and shorts, expressed by - and v, the duration 
of each being constant, M. Guyard considers the foot as a bar; 
and, taking a unit for the bar, measures the relative length 
of the component parts, just as parts of the bar are 
measured by the parts of the eight which complete it. This 
musical notation enables him to express all the delicate shades of 
difference in syllables, and to mark not only their length, but the 
nature of their component parts, whether strong vowels, buccal 
resonance, silence, or the like. It also, of course, gives him a ready 
means of expressing the other phenomena of speech, such as into- 
nation, emphasis, and the like. Besides the application of musical 
notation to the purposes of prosody, M. Guyard has invented an 
alternative system at once simple and accurate. It consists in 
modifying the ordinary figures - and wv by the introduction of a 
third, -., and of a few simple signs to express the ictus, accent, 
silence, buccal resonance, &c. To show how much greater accuracy 
is thus obtained, we need only take two instances; the Arabic 
words fa‘dld and fa*iliin are by the old method represented by 
vvv and -v-, in which no unity or symmetry of rhythm can be 
detected; in reality they should be written - Vv, as the first 
syllable receives the accent of intensity, and —V- because the 
first syllable has a duration equal to a long and a half. In noting 
Arabic metres by the old system, the most incongruous results a 

The foot -—v-, for instance, in the same metre may 
varied and become v—v—, —vv-, or ver -; but, noted by 
M. Guyard’s system, all irregularities disappear and the rhythm 
of the metre becomes very sensible to the ear. 

M. Guyard has not merely rendered an intelligible account of 
Arabic prosody, but he has for the first time reduced prosody 
itself to the limits of an exact science. His method is equally ap- 
plicable to other languages, and deserves to be studied by every 
one interested in linguistic or phonological studies. Applied, as it 
might be, even to elementary instruction, it would furnish a new 
and valuable aid to education. 


THE BOY COLONISTS.* 


i this unpretending little book we have “a brief and plain 
narrative of what occurred to a settler in the province of 
Otago, New Zealand, during the years 1859-1867.” Though Mr. 
Elwell, its author, does not state in so many words that he has 
written an account of his own adventures, there can be little 
doubt that this is the case. His hero he calls throughout Ernest, 
but from the intimate acquaintance that he shows with Ernest’s 
feelings and wishes we cannot but strongly suspect that author and 


* The Boy Colonists ; or, 4 Years of Colonial ~ in Otago, New 
Zealand. By Rev. E. Simeon Elwell, M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. Oxford: Shrimpton & Son. 1878. 


hero are one. Happily there is nothing in the doings of the young 
settler Ernest of which Mr. Eiwell the English clergyman need 
be ashamed. On the contrary, we feel sure that a man would 
make a far better country parson, would be far more capable of 
entering into the feelings and everyday troubles of his poor 
es after he had himself for eight years worked as a 
abourer among labourers. We do not mean that he should lead 
this kind of life in England. That he could scarcely do 
end at the same time preserve his self-respect and the 
respect of those with whom he worked. Happily we have 
in our colonies openings of almost every kind tor young men 
of active, restless dispositions, who kick against the restraints 
which society lays upon them at home. There are those who can 
never get reconciled either to office stools or to white ties and 
gloves. Some men chafe even at a collar to their shirt, just 
as the serfs of old chafed at the collars they wore round their necks. 
They long to free themselves from this, the last badge of servitude. 
In every class of life, it matters not how high, there are plenty of 
men born who long for the occupations of some other class. From 
the lower classes men strugzle upwards, and from the higher 
classes men struggle downwards. We are not thinking of those 
who fall through riot and dissipation. Their descent could not be 
properly calledastruggle. Weare thinking of those who want to 
do something, but refuse to do that which is looked upon as the 
ig r work of their class. Ifa man of this character is wealthy, 
e half takes to the work for which he is fit, but makes a plaything 
of it. Nature, perhaps, intended him for a coachman. He starts 
acoach and four, and drives it during the summer months from 
London to some neighbouring town. Perhaps nature meant him 
to be a sailor. He keeps a yacht and works it himself, and 
is never so happy as when he is holding the helm or pulling 
in a rope. Nature may have intended him for a_ butcher. 
He delights in the battue, or in pigeon-shooting, where he 
can have all the pleasure that is to be got from killing 
and be spared the toil of pursuing the game. But men of 
stronger characters cannot be content with playing at work, 
and they, like the late Earl of Aberdeen, who engaged himself as a 
common sailor, become workmen in earnest. But of course by 
far the larger number of those who are discontented with society 
and settled life are not men of property. They must work for 
their living, and cannot afford to play at working. To them, as 
we have said, our colonies afford the very opening they desire. 
Here it would be too painful for them to turn into common 
labourers. The social inequalities are too great, the workman is 
separated by too wide a gulf from the master. But in those new 
countries—at least in the more unsettled parts—every one is in 
that blessed state in which the world was when Adam delved and 
Eve span. Moreover, the newcomer is not known, and of those 
who see him in his rough workman’s dress, leading a rough life, 
there is no one who knew him in England when his hands were 
still white and his linen spotless. 

Some such feelings a» these led Harry, the elder of the Boy 
Colonists, a youth of seventeen, to seek his fortune in New 
Zealand. He had, after leaving school, been brought up on a 
farm. He had learnt to shoe horses and to do carpenter’s work. 
“He had left England,” as he says, in the hope that he had 
wished good-by to all “move on’s,” all fences, all “ notices,’ 
and all “ persons found trespassing will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour,” and, in fact, all “ restraints of all kinds.” Ernest 
did not seem to kick so much against the restraints of society, 
but at home “he had grown to entertain a very bright view of the 
world outside his home, and to fancy that when once set afloat in 
the world, and free to act on his own impulses, he should svon 
carve his way to fortune and honour.” oes and Ernests are 
almost every day leaving our shores, too often in utter ignorance 
of the life that awaits them. To them such a book as this may 
be useful, as, in spite of the little literary skill with which it is 
written, itreally gives a clearaccount of what they have to expect in 
our colonies. It is certainly written in a bald style. The author, 
indeed, says that “a greater part of the book is simply an enlarge- 
ment of a diary.” We can easily believe this, for it reads very 
like the diary of a lad fresh from school who has not yet learnt to 
distinguish between what is interesting and what is uninteresting, 
or to aim at any graces of style. It was very well for a boy ot 
sixteen to give a long account of his second’ day on shore, but it 
was scarcely necessary to give it in print eighteen or nineteen 
years later. Mr. Elwell would certainly have done wisely had he 
omitted such a passage as the following, for instance :— 

Next morning they started directly after breakfast in a boat, for the 
jetty, and from thence to walk to Christchurch. This time they went by 
the regular track over the hill, and did not feel the climb so much. De- 
scending on the other side, they soon came to a little fountain by the road- 
side, erected by some lady to quench the thirst of passing travellers. 

Having duly praised her wisdom, and enjoyed the fruits of it by slaking 
their thirst, they walked on along the dusty roads to Christchurch, which 
they reached about noon. 


There are also not a few tedious passages which, if they have any 
interest for any one, can only have it for those who are familiar 
with the persons and places described. Many of the names, 
says the author, are real. Some, certainly, of the descriptions of 
people will, we fear, run a great risk of being looked upon as im- 
pertinent. For instance, we are told that Sir H. Young sent a 
friend (whose name is given), “a youth of eighteen, up to 
the station before him. He was a spirited youth, but ve’ 
lazy by disposition, and too fond of smoking cigars, of whi 
he 


brought a large quantity out from England.” But after 
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all the book is not a long one, and the details, though some- | 


what wearisome to the general reader, certainly in many eases help 

to give a clearer picture of New Zealand life. Mr. Elwell, more- 

over, if he writes baldly, and at times inelegantly, and even incor- 

rectly, writes simply throughout, and does not spoil his narrative 
an affectation of fine writing. 

The life that the Boy Colonists lead is a hard one, but, so far as 
as we can judge, a happy one. Ernest makes the best of every- 
thing, and never complains. He leaves New Zealand, it is true, 
and returns to England, but his departure is not apparently due to 
dissatisfaction with his life. He worked hard and led a steady 
life, but he scarcely seems to have made his fortune. To the last 
he worked for hire, though, could he have stayed in the island, he 
was to have been appointed manager to a large farm. Such work 
as he went through would in England have made him in all like- 
lihood quite as rich a man; but,as we have said, in England 
to have taken to such work would have been looked upon as a 
degradation, while in New Zealand it was a pleasure. At first 
“he felt a little surprised at being treated merely as an equal” by 
his fellow-workmen; but “a very few days of New Zealand 
life had shown Ernest that all class distinctions must be dropped.” 
He learnt to turn his hand to everything. With all that concerned 
sheep and cattle he became quite familiar. Some of the first 
work to which he was set must have driven out of him whatever 
was left of the fine gentleman. “He was despatched to the 
shearing. His work was to pick up fleeces, clear them of dirty 
pieces, roll them, and hand them to the packer.” He was then 
sent “to drive a flock of three hundred shorn wethers to the home 
station, and to watch them on the plain.” There were no fences 
or walls to divide the sheep-runs, and the shepherds had hard 
work to keep their flocks from mingling. This task was not too 
monotonous, as the following adventure will show :— 


He caught sight of a huge cloud of dust rising in the plain, and at the 
same time he heard a thudding noise like the tramp of many horses. This 
noise seemed to proceed from the cloud of dust. He was not left long in 
uncertainty as to what it was. The cloud swiftly approached him, and as 
it approached the noise grew louder and louder. In a few minutes he was 
able to distinguish moving forms amid the dust, and then the horns of 
animals. This was the cause of the dust. About three hundred head of 
wild cattle were coming down on him at a swift trot. What was he to do? 
There was no shelter or protection of any kind near. He was alone in the 
centre of a large plain, only accompanied by a little sheep-dog! The 
cattle steadily advanced till they got within about twenty yards of him. 
Then they ran round him forming a complete circle, pressing and crowding 
upon one another, their horns making a terrible rattling. Just imagine his 
position. A boy, only just seventeen, in the midst of a large open plain 
surrounded by three hundred or more wild cattle, which seemed determined 
to trample over him. He was in dreadful fear; but his courage and 

resence of mind did not entirely desert him. He remembered an account 
in “ Verdant Green” of how wild cattle had been frightened by a shrill 
whistle. He had no whistle, but he made a furious run towards the cattle, 


setting the little dog on them and shouting at the top of his voice. They | 


all at once turned tail and galloped off. 


This was not the only danger he had from cattle. Grazing as 
they do in such wide pastures, they often become almost wild ; and 
when the season came for gathering them into the yards where 
they were counted and branded, the dangers run were often very 

t. But to those who love adventures such a life as this would 


far pleasanter than the safe, even course which would be their | 


lot in England. After Ernest had gained in experience, he was 
set to watch a flock of a thousand ewes and their lambs on an 
outlying station on the hills. Hitherto he had had merely his 
keep in payment of his work, but now he was to receive wazes. 
“ He was to receive fifty-five pounds a year, and to be found in 
everything but clothes—a very small item where moleskin 
trousers at nine shillings a pair, and blue shirts of rough serge, 
with heavy hobnailed boots, form the greater part of a man’s 
attire.” His quarters were a small one-room hut made of sods. 
The roof let the rain in, and “ the walls were more or less broken 
by cattle having dug their horns into them.” The furniture con- 
sisted of an old stretcher, a deal box, a camp oven, and a potato- 
pot. He lived all alone, his nearest neighbour was three miles 
off, and he scarcely ever saw any one. He was his own 
cook, his own baker, and his own butcher. Here he had at times 
a good deal of leisure, for the flock would often feed quietly and 
not wander. He read Shakspeare and Walter Scott’s novels over 
and over again in the whole year he thus spent. He forgot 
even Christmas Day. On that morning it rained very hard, and 
he had risen at four o'clock to look after his sheep, which were 
restless. He happened to have no food with him but bread and 
treacle, for he had been too hard worked the day before to kill a 
sheep. He took a crust of dry bread in his hand and started on 
his rounds. He did not get back til] noon, half-famished. “On 
the rough wooden table, or rather box, he saw three neat little 
packets tied with blue ribbon, and a letter, also tied with ribbon, 
wishing hima merry Christmas anda happy New Year, and begving 
him to accept a cake, a plum-pudding, and a Bath chap.” His 
nearest neighbour had sent them. A few evenings later on two 
bulls had a tremendous fight near his hut. The one that came off 
worse retreated towards his hut, and there began butting its horns 
into the corner sods. By the help of both his dogs he managed to 
drive the animal away. 

Later on he had more to do with cattle than with sheep, but he 
seemed to have turned his hand to everything, from brick-making 
and house-building to slaughtering bullocks and digging welis. 
In the winter-time he was engaged in building a house for 
his employer. While the work was going on the master and 
the other men were lodged in a hut, but ‘Ernest had a small sentry- 
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box to sleep in, which let inthe wind and the rain, “ Many a long 
winter evening, before retiring to this luxurious resting-plaee, 
Ernest used to lie for hours on the hard horsehair sofa in Robison’s 
sitting-room with his great-coat and a blanket wrapped round him 
to keep him warm, for there was no fireplace, and no proper candleg 
to read by; in fact, it was too miserable for any one to think of 
reading.” He met with some curious characters. There was a 
Scotchman, “ one of whose pet notions was that he was an ad- 
mirable hand at killing pigs.” Ernest let him one day try his 
hand on four pigs, but he found out that the man “made so 
desperate a hash of it that he had to kill the rest himself.” That 
a man should in the pride of his heart lay claim to the art 
of pig-killing is certainly what we should have very little 
expected ; but that he should falsely lay claim out of mere 
vanity, when the pigs were there, ready to be killed, is quite 
beyond our experience. Near this station there was a doctor 
who one day, when rather the worse fur liquor, was performing an 
operation on a patient's eye in an inn. He had left his instruments 
on the parlour table. The servant, coming in to prepare dinner 
for a clergyman and his friend who had just arrived, had removed 
them to another table. The doctor, who was in the midst of the 
operation, staggered in to fetch some instrument that he required. 
Vinding that it had been moved, he caught hold of the eloth, 
sent it and everything on it across the room, told the travellers if 
they did not “clear out” at once “he would put them up the 
chimney; and, snatching the dinner from the maid’s hand, hurled 
it after them as they beat a hasty retreat.” There are some 
stories of bushrangers also which relieve the details of the every- 
day life. 

Mr. Elwell falls into one or two errors. He goes out of his own 
experience, and straightway he blunders. He says that New 
Zealand was discovered for the second time by Captain Cook in 
1796. Cook was killed in 1779. In writing of the Molyneux, 
the largest river in New Zealand, he says that, “ owing to the 
swiftness with which it flows, it discharges more water per minute 
into the ocean than the Nile does.” In other words, he says that a 
river that rises in an island which is little more than a hundred miles 
broad and is about as big as England and Wales bears down more 
water to the ocean than the mighty Nile. Happily, Mr. Elwell 
deals very littie with history or physical geography, and therefore 
his blunders are but few. Inartistically though his book is written, 
yet we certainly have read it with interest. It is a work which 
every lad would do well to read who, in his discontent with things 
as they are in England, is confident that happiness and wealth 
await him in the great islands of the Southern Ocean. We do 
not, however, exactly wish that every English lad, after reading it, 
should be cured of his boyish fancies and prefer ease and comfort 
at home to adventure and discomfort abroad. 


EGYPTIAN CALENDARS.* 


N a country where three different ways of counting time are 

used, it is somewhat surprising that such a publication as this 
has never before appeared. In Egypt, however, things go on with- 
out the bustle and punctuality which characterize smart nations. 
A day or two more or less cannot signify, according to the 
Oriental view of things. The heat of the sun forbids hurry. Fixi 
dates is flying in the face of Providence. For instance, the mont 
of Ramadan, the Mahometan Lent, begins with the new moon, If 
clouds hide the moon the fast is put off. Last year it was put off 
on account of the war, The lunar system, in short, is adopted to 
As we say, the moon is changeable, and with a lunar 
calendar 

Nought is certain save the uncertainty of Fate. 

The matter is further complicated in Egypt because the Kopts 
adopt the solar year, and begin it on the oth or 11th of September, 
according to our reckoning. Lastly, the European mercantile 
houses have European almanacks, and, as the book before us 
shows in every page, nothing can be more difficult than to 
harmonize the three modes of counting. The author, a gentle- 
man long resident at Cairo, and well acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the people of all classes, modestly 
veils his name under a hieroglyphic device which bears plain 
marks of having emanated from the learned recesses of Boulak. 
It does not need much knowledge, however, to spell out in 
the oval and the lion the initials R. and L. with the determi- 
native of a proper uame and the whole word Michell; in a 
future edition they will, no doubt, be more distinctly put forward. 
The volume contains first an introductory note explaining the 
plan adopted for obtaining harmony in the three systems. Then 
follows the Calendar itseli—one of the strangest pieces of reading 
probably ever offered under the name of contemporary literature. 
After the Calendar, of which we shall presently speak more at 
length, are added four notes on the Kopt and Arab systems and 
on the history of each. After these, with some minor notes, there 
is a careful glossary, on which Mr. Michell has evidently concen- 
trated his powers. It forms, in fact, an epitome of the sort of 
information concerning the religion, superstitions, fairs, saints, 
churches, mosques, and all kinds of festivals, of both Christians 
and Moslems, which the late Edward Lane gathered so ins 


* Egyptian Calendar for the Year 1295 A.u. (1878 A.D.), corresponding 
with the Years 1594-1595 of the Koptic Eva. Alexandria: Mourés. 
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dustriously, and which are so interesting and so mysterious to the 
English traveller. 

The most curious part of the old Koptic Calendar is formed of the 
Ephemeridal Notices for every day inthe year. These quaint sen- 
tences remind us of the remarks in Partridge and other almanacks 
of a hundred years ago; but they are of a much more important 
character than might be supposed at first sight. When we read that 
the 23rd of January isa “ good season for marriages,” or that on the 
19th of August there is “ feebleness of bile,’ we are only disposed 
to be amused. But Mr. Michell reminds us that these notes have 
been in use for thousands of years, and have survived all revolu- 
tions. ‘They are the echoes,” he says, “ of a distant past, and 


they sum up the wisdom of ages in matters of agriculture 
and hygiene.” The modern calendar, in short, is the old calendar 
of the days referred to even under the Ptolemies as ancient, and 


“with its paternal, and often naive, advice has embalmed the 
thoughts and observations of some of the mostancient of mummies.” 
The modern Kopts date from what they call the “ era of Martyrs,” 
that is the second year of Diocletian, a.p. 289; and the present year, 
1295 of the Hejra, corresponds with parts of the two Koptic years 
1594-1595. Their bissextile system starts from the so-called era 
of Menophres, their leap-year always preceding ours. This era of 
Menophres is of an antiquity so remote that it takes us back to the 
time of Moses, Whether or not Menophres was the Menephtah of 
some writers and the Pharaoh of the Exodus, hisera is B.c. 1322. In 
that year it was observed that the first day of the first month, which 
had, as it were, been travelling backwards through the seasons, 
fell exactly upon the day of the heliacal rising of the star Sothis, 
It was ascertained that 3653 days elapsed between two such risings 
at the latitude of Memphis. This Sothic year, the annus quadratus 
of Pliny, was known to the Ptolemies as the Alexandrine, and was 
converted by Sosigenes into the Julian year. Sosigenes, an 
Egyptian himself, merely transferred the New Year's Day from 
autumn to winter, taking the reputed date of the foundation of 
Rome as hisera. But in Egypt the first day of the year has remained 
the same, and the Kopts actually keep the same New Year's Day and 
call their first month by the same name as the Pharaohs 
more than thirty centuries ago. Before this Sothic year was dis- 
covered, however, at least two other systems are ascertained to 
have been in use. The earliest of which we have any knowledge 
consisted of 360 days, and was the first unintercalated solar year. 
It seems — that this ancient term was employed down to a 
late period for registering the dates of kings, and the festivals kept 
according to it must be the most ancient. A second system was 
that of 365 days, also of remote antiquity. It was looked upon as 
@ great discovery, with its five intercalary days; and it became 
and continued the sacred year, many festivals being celebrated ac- 
cording to it. An interesting subject for research is here offered. 
The comparative antiquity of some customs and observances might 
be ascertained by a reference to their places in one or other of the 
three systems. But the era of Martyrs is,as we have seen, re- 
gulated according to the Sothic period; and, beginning as it does 
with the month dedicated to Thoth, and now called Tout, it follows, 
no doubt, the original nomenclature of the months. Thus Babeh 
is the old Paopi; Hatour is Athyr, the Egyptian Venus; Kyhak 
is Koiak; Abib is Epiphi, and so on. The only things that have 
changed ently are the names of the festivals; but Mr. 
Michell points out in several places that some modern celebrations, 
not Keptic only, but also Muslim, are survivals of the great days 
of the ancient Pharaonic Empire. In some districts of Upper 
Egypt the old division of three seasons is still kept up, and the 
directions, strange and quaint as they are, in the Koptic Calendar, 
are still useful as an agricultural guide. 

The Muslim Calendar is wholly different, although it would 
seem that many Muslim festivals are of Koptic origin. The lunar 
system is in use, an attempt made before the time of Mohammed 
to modify it and to adopt a “luni-solar” system having failed to 
satisfy the conditions of either set of astronomical phenomena. 
The names of some of the Arab months betray their origin by re- 
ferring to the changes of the seasons. Ramadan, for example, 
signifies “ Great Heat.” But in the course of a single generation 
the Arab festivals revolve through the whole year, and the “ Great 
Heat ” falls alternately in every season. The ordinary Egyptian 
Almanack of the present day is a little book of some fiity or sixty 

month of the long answer- 
to Lent, is kept—special diaries are prepared, printed on single 
pdt of or on silk for The Muslim 
Calendars are, however, so irregularly kept that it is only by com- 
paring several and striking an average that Mr. Michell has been 
enabled to form his version. As it is, he confesses himself unable 
in several cases to do more than approximate to the date of a 
“Moulid.” In the glossary, to which we have already referred, 
full information, however, is generally to be found, and there is 
no feay that any one who uses this little book for consultation 
during a visit to Egypt will fail to see any particular celebration 
for want of exact information as to its probable date. The notes 
pon pr | the various orders of Dervishesare particularly valuable, 
and will be new to most English readers. 

The ancient Ephemeridal Notices, on the whole, form the most 
interesting part of Mr. Michell’s work. For example, there are 
some expressions which can be only explained by changes in the 
physiol condition of Egypt, and others which would seem to refer 

istorical events, and to a political state very different from the 

t. Under Barmoudeh 30 (May 7) there is a mention of 
ostriches. It is certain that in remote times these birds formed 
part of the live stock of an Egyptian landowner, as they do now 


of a farmer at the Cape of Good Hope. This fact is proved by 
the ee es on the old tombs to which reference has so 
frequently been made. Under Babeh 11 (September 20), again, 
we read that at this date “Ebony is cut.” But ebony is 
now unknown as a plant of Egyptian growth, its present northern 
limit being somewhere in the latitude of Dongola, Whether 
ehony and ostriches could again be acclimatized in Egypt is q 
problem which unfortunately, in spite of vast sums spent on 
a and menageries, has not been solved. The snide. in the 

edive’s collection at Gesireh are languishing for want of proper 
care, and His Highness’s botanical goten has lately been attached 
by a foreign creditor under a decree of the Consular court—a decree 
which is still, it should be added, in dispute. Of historical allu- 
sions also there are nota few. Why, asks Mr. Michell, does the 
Egyptian Calendar mention the rise and fall of the Euphrates? 
He quotes in reply a passage from M. Tissot which refers this 
mention, as well as one in the Armenian Calendar of the rise and 
fall of the Nile, to the period of Egypt’s supremacy in the East in 
the reign of Thothmes III. This takes us back beyond the begin- 
ning of the era of Menophres, More amusing, but perhaps not so 
——— are the numerous references to agricultural operations 
and social or domestic.usages. Under January 7 we are told that 
“drinking water at night is injurious.” On the last day of 
February “ bugs are abundant.” The rage of fleas subsides on the 
24th May. They disappear altogether on the 22nd June. There 
is a movement of the bile on the 29th June, and on the following 
day acid drinks should be used. ‘ Going to the bath is disliked 
on the 30th August, and it is well, on the 20th November, “to 
drink warm water in the morning before eating.” If rain falls on 
the 30th April, pearls will be found in shells. One should avoid 
voyaging in the Mediterranean on the 27th November, but on the 
29th October “ it is agreeable to look at the clouds.” 


FRANK RALEIGH.* 


Were we to pass judgment on Frank Ralewh as a novel, we 
should say that we have seldom read a weaker one, The 
plot is equally inartistic and improbable, the characters behave in 
the most extraordinary manner, and the hero himself acts like a 
fool or a madman at the moment when the story is coming to its 
climax and he is realizing the desire of his heart, Frank Raleigh 
falls in love asa = and his boyish passion is encouraged 
by the lady who, seeing in the young scapegrace a desirable catch, is 
willing enough to become his mother-in-law. It is not unnatural 
that his parents should regard the question from a very different 
point of view, and decline to assent to their son’s committing himself 
to matrimony before he has even matriculated at the University. 
Circumstances, however, strangely enough, constrain them subse- 
» wae to change their minds. They actually urge the match ; and 
einnocent young girl who was the objectof Frank's juvenile adora- 
tion is eager for it; but this time it is the gentleman who raises ob- 
jections. The fact is that he has been behaving abominably badly to 
her, and he infinitely aggravates his earlier offences when he has an 
opportunity of repenting and making reparation. He had heard a 
rumour when serving in Africa with his regiment that his future 
mother-in-law meant to marry the schoolmaster who had made 
his school-days a burden to him, Whereupon, without an attempt 
to verify the report, he writes off to announce to his betrothed that 
he is absolved from his vows and everything must be at an 
end between them. He comes home to find that he has listened 
to a lie, and that the girl he had once gone wild about is literally 
dying of love for him. We should have imagined that he must 
have been overflowing with love and penitence, considering 
how he had clung to her affection. Not a bit of it. He tells 
his father, who points out the pe of duty and honour to him, 
that he cannot warm up the ashes of an expiring affection; and 
although he consents under the circumstances to give his hand to 
the young lady, he insists upon taking leave of her at the door of 
the church. Miss Cornish, her mother, and her stepfather, are 
prevailed upon to lower their pride to these humiliating conditions, 
on the chance of her being able to re-establish her hold upon 
the man who is treating her with such ostentatious contempt. 
But Raleigh holds to his cruel resolution, drives away from 
altar alone in a post-chaise, and the married couple never come 
together again for the next ten years, when Raleigh falls in love 
with his wife for the second time in a chance meeting at the 
theatre. The fortunate young rascal has become a full general in 
the course of a dozen years of service. The plot is the more 
absurd because Frank’s idiotic and inexplicable viour belies the 
honourable kindliness of a manly and affectionate nature, as exhi- 
bited consistently through his boyhood and youth, In short, onthe 
author’s own showing, he is the very last lad we should have suspected 
of behaving like a blackguard. And as a schoolboy he is the plea- 
santest and most engaging of companions, in one of the liveliest series 
of sporting adventures that we ever remember to have read. For 
the author would have done far better for himself had he omitted 
fiction and stuck to facts. Though he has little constructive 
power so far as romancing is concerned, he has very considerable 
literary skill. We greatly enjoyed his former volume on wolf- 
hunting in Brittany; and yet perhaps, on the whole, we prefer his 
present one, Mr. Raleigh and his misdemeanours notwithstanding. 


* Frank Raleigh cd Watercombe: a Tale of Sport, Love, and Adventure. 
By the Author of “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany.” Chapman & Hall, 1877. 
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For the scenes are laid at home in Devonshire, among the wilds 
of Dartmoor, as Devonshire and Dartmoor must have been 
some time towards the beginning of the present century, for 
we cannot be absolutely confident as to the date. We must 
own to not being so intimately acquainted with that charming 
county as we could desire; but there is no ibility of mis- 
taking the graphic fidelity of the author's Eoutatiene. Now 
we are in the br expanse of the dreary moorlands, follow- 
ing scarcely perceptible tracks through quaking bogs and treacher- 
ous pitfalls, in snow and storm, fog wal darkness, and all manner 
of exciting circumstances. Now we are hunting the otter in the 
valleys among rocks and waterfalls, or running the fox among the 
tors and “ clitters.” And though the author, like his youthful 
hero, is passionately fond of sport, unlike Frank Raleigh, he can 
always find time to admire the changing beauties of nature and 
note the picturesque effects of sunshine, shadow, and storm. Then 
he describes with singular truth and spirit the sporting and hard- 
living worthies of former generations; for, although he may fail in 
the moral analysis that is purely imaginative, he is thoroughly at 
home in delineating the manners ne habits of classes of society 
which must be well nigh extinct. 

We can hardly give a better idea of the miscellaneous contents 
of the volumes than by following Frank and the fidus Achates of 
his school-days in an expedition which they made on a summer 
holiday. The om started off on a fishing excursion, Frank being 
an expert, and his companion a novice :— 

Through many a deep woodland, and over many a mile of craggy ground 
studded thickly with blocks of granite, blackthorn, and furze-brake—the 
last, in full bloom, lighting up the grey hill-side with a golden blaze—did 
the boys tug on patiently, till at last Bellivor Tor, with its grand massive 
crown towering over the boggy and desolate waste that surrounds it in 
every direction, burst upon their sight, and they found themselves at Dart- 
meet, the fairest fishing-ground on the open moor. 


Their exertions so far were but indifferently rewarded, and the 
fishing was far from being all thatit might have been. The trout rise, 
but will not take; the friends get out of temper, exchange sharp 
personalities, and finally strip for a pitched battle, when a third 
| tay interferes most unexpectedly and dramatically, like Rob 
in the ens of Glasgow College between Frank’s namesake 
and Rashleigh Osbaldistone. The muscular mediator in this 
instance is a certain Moorman, more generally known than 
respected, by name Tom French, on whom the author has bestowed 
considerable pains with no little success. Tom is something of a 
savage, and is regarded as an outlaw and * malefactor by the 
fox-hunting squires of the neighbourhood. He gets his living by 
killing foxes ; partly for lucre and a livelihood, but chiefly for the 
sheer pleasure of the sport. At the my moment when he has 
arranged matters between our young friends, and seen them 
shake hands and resume their jackets, he hears the baying 
of his “scratch” pack. His cross-bred hounds and game 
little terriers have run a fox to ground among the neigh- 
bouring rocks. Frank's father is a master of foxhounds, and 
the son has been brought up in the father’s intense hate of the 
professional vulpecide and his habits. But the boy is strongly 
attracted to this rough but keen sportsman all the same; and he 
salves his conscience as to accompanying him with the thought 
that he may redeem the fox with his pocket-money for the happier 
fate of being fairly hunted. Off they go accordingly, and make 
their way to the cairn or the clitter where the venomous terriers 
are yelping underground among the massive boulders of granite 
that form the outworks of the frowning Tor. It is a vixen the 
dogs are after, which makes the crime more atrocious ; and un- 
happily she has sought a refuge in a shallow recess, whence there 
is no possibility of escape for her. But, in spite of the odds 
against her, she positively declines to be drawn, so Tom comes to 
the assistance of the terriers. Frank is shocked at the cruel pro- 
cess which French coolly adopts as a pure matter of business. A 
strong and flexible hazel-rod is armed at the point with a gun- 
screw, which he twists into the unfortunate animal, dragging her 
forth like a cork from a bottle with the terriers clinging to her 
throughout the operation. Seeing that French knows nothing of 
considerations of humanity, Frank suppresses the explosion of his 
indignation; but the boys club their money to ransom the fox as 
they had proposed. They carry their prize off in a bag, apparently 
little the worse, to give her her liberty elsewhere. But the hour 
is late and the sun is sinking, and it is high time that they started 
for home. So long as light lasts, they are ey ae Ae by 
landmarks, but afterwards they go astray in the darkness and the 
moors. A change in the wind helps to deceive them; they are 
led out of way by a Will-o'-the-wisp which they have taken for a 
light in the window of a farmhouse; finally, even French’s strength 
gives way and his courage is quailed, and he throws himself down 
in exhaustion on the heather. It is a dreary and dangerous situa- 
tion, for they are chilled to the very bone and their clothes are 
saturated with wet. Frank’s companion is nearly frightened out 
of his wits besides, by a dismal ghost-like sound that comes float- 
ing up from the peat bogs. Butthat Frank recognizes at once, and 
it cheers and interestshim. “It’s simply a bittern,” he says to his 
friend ; “ the bird of all others I’ve long, long wished to shoot. Its 
feathers are first-rate for a March brown.” And then he proceeds 
to enliven his drooping comrade with a most depressing legend of 
a death in the moors, which oddly enough answers the purpose. 
At last the sun reappears, and they can take their bearings 
in ; and they struggle on somehow to a moorland farm, where 
the find a hearty welcome and a more hearty breakfast. All's 
well that ends well; but the adventure, which is admirably 


described, does not end with their personal experiences. The newg 
of their absence has agitated society in the little town of Buck- 
bury, and a party of gentlemen who are drinking at the “ Red 
Lion,” after the fashion of the day, set out on horseback to seek 
the wanderers. Naturally the squires have started on a wild- 
goose chase, since, just as they made their way to the moors, the 
boys were on the point of cxtricating themselves. But their mis- 
adventures in turn, as they separate to search in pairs, give rise to 
dramatic and characteristic incidents. A propos of the drinking 
bout at the tavern we are presented to some odd types of parsons 
that remind us of those immortalized by Mr. Blackmore in his 
Maid of Sker, and elsewhere. There is young Parson Daly, who 
is first introduced to us hunting his own one of otter hounds in 
the primitive garb of Eden, having pitched head foremost into a pool, 
and stripped off his garments to dry in the sunshine. He is one 
of the hardest and toughest men on the moors, which is saying a 
good deal; so hard and so tough indeed, as even to try the wind 
of Frank Raleigh and Tom French in scrambling up the steep 
ascents of the Tor. And there is old Parson Barker, the man who 
actually marries Frank's mother-in-law, and who, as the soul of the 
jovial party that assembles nightly at the ‘‘ Red Lion,” sets an 
example to his parishioners by drinking to the small hours of the 
morning. The Devon dialect is very likely rendered by the author 
correctly enough, although to our taste there is rather too much 
of the local idioms, since they should have a running commentary 
in elaborate footnotes. But it would be captious and ungrateful 
to be hypercritical on insignificant points like these. Apart from 
the extraneous matter of the fiction, of which we have already 
said enough, the book is most fascinating from first to last; and 
we shall be glad when the author gives us another, more especially 
if he practically admits the justice of criticisms which have been 
chiefly extorted by our real admiration of his good points, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


YHE second volume of Gindely’s exact and laborious “ History 
of the Thirty Years’ War ” * begins with a careful portrait of 
its teterrima causa, the Emperor Ferdinand II., whose virtues, it 
may almost be said, were more disastrous to Germany than all the 
vices of all her other Emperors. Ferdinand was a perfect example 
of the character which an education under Jesuit auspices is 
adapted to produce when the character submitted to it is good, and 
the educators are conscientious and well-meaning. He had every 
qualification for a monk and every disqualification for a sovereign ; 
no political capacity, no self-reliance, not a single manly taste 
except a love of hunting. His negligence and extravagance would 
of themselves have disorganized his Empire, even if he had not 
entered upon a colossal war from motives of piety, and stolidly 
persevered in it for thirty 7. His bigotry had nothing of the 
gloomy ferocity of Philip II.’s ; he generally bore no ill-will to any 
man, but went quietly about the extermination of Protestantism 
and Protestants as a simple and obvious duty incident to his im- 
—_ station. Such was the man who made the Thirty Years’ 
Var, and most of his Ministers resembled him, except in his 
liberality and goodness of heart. The absence of intellectual dis- 
tinction from the Catholic side throughout the whole contest is a 
very significant phenomenon. Wallenstein is an apparent ex- 
ception ; but Wallenstein really believed in nothing but astrology. 
Herr Gindely’s volume is highly interesting, although the period 
of the contest to which it is devoted is not the most eventful. 
It treats of the election of Ferdinand as Emperor, the Bohemian 
and Hungarian troubles, and the complicated diplomatic relations 
of the various European Courts, including the English ambassador 
Doncaster’s mission to Germany. 

We have of late had so many really valuable books of travel in 
Morocco ft that we can afford to excuse the lively superficiality of 
the latest traveller, Herr L. Pietsch, especially in consideration of 
the limited nature of his opportunities, A ceremonial embassy is 
not the most favourable occasion for obtaining an insight into the 
manners and national life of a very peculiar people, nor do Herr 
Pietsch’s previous experience or habits of mind appear to have 
endowed him with any exceptional qualifications for a task of so 
much difficulty. As an observer of external traits he is sufficiently 
graphic ; the reader frequently feels as if transported to the spot, but 
remains, like the writer himself, a mere spectator of scenes and in- 
cidents whose real significance is withheld from him. The embassy 
of which the author was a member seems to have owed its existence 
to a suggestion of the German traveller Rohlfs, who thought it 
time that the European Empire should enter into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the African, and proposed that the good understandi 
between the two Powers should be cemented by a gift of capt 
chassepots. For fear of awakening Spanish jealousy, or from some 
other sound reason, an ice-making machine was substituted for the 
rifles; but the success of the embassy was in some degree com- 
promised by the discovery that the Sultan already possessed half-a- 
dozen specimens of this Frank invention, all more or less out of 
order, The Moors, nevertheless, seem to have been in a very good 
humour throughout, and to have made the expedition as comfort- 


* Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krieges. Von Anton Gindely, Bd. 2 
Prag: Tempsky. London: Nutt. 

+ Marokko. Briefe von der deutschen Gesandschaftsreise nach Fez im 
Friihjahr 1877. Von Ludwig Pietsch. Leipzig: Brockhuus. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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able as their way of living permitted. Herr Pietsch is evidently 
not greatly impressed by what he has seen of African magni- 
ficence, and seems sceptical of its having ever existed in any 
very marked degree. His experience, if not extensive, em- 
braced three of the most important cities of the Empire, 
Tangier, Fez, and Mequinez; the former partly Europeanized, the 
second a really large and characteristic city, the last a kind of 
Moorish Versailles or Potsdam, where forsaken palaces alternate 
with miserable hovels. He saw little else except the roads 
between these places, and can only testify to the general impression 
conveyed of a picturesque, dignified, lazy, dirty, tolerably con- 
tented, and apparently not very numerous, people, invincibly 
attached to their creed and customs, and, unless interfered with by 
French or Spaniards, likely to vegetate for centuries, as they are 
doing now. Their one really enviable possession, their innate 
artistic taste, is in great jeopardy from the introduction of aniline 
dyes and other European barbarisms, | 

The last of Petermann’s Geographische Mittheilungen* is — 
devoted to the ethnography of Russia, and contains a reproduction | 
of Rittich’s recent atlas of Russian ethnography, the highest autho- | 
rity on the subject. The text contains an account of the various races | 
inhabiting the Asiatic portion of the Empire. There are, it appears, 
forty-six nations altogether among the Ozar's subjects, exciuding 
Arabic, Chinese, and other stragglers. Twenty-seven of these are 
Indo-European, eighteen Turanian, and one (the Jewish) Semitic. 
It would be an extravagant compliment to place the Russians 

roper at the head of these races, either intellectually or morally. 
ey afford a remarkable instance of an inferior people ruling by 
dint of numbers, and the brain power of allies or subjects. 

The correspondence between Goethe and J.G. von Quandt t 
belongs to the most advanced period of Goethe's life, and relates 
to his patronage of the Saxon Art Union, a society founded in 
commemoration of the tercentenary of Albert Durer’s death. 
Goethe’s interest in it was stimulated by his desire to benefit his 
protégée Fraulein Seidler, one of whose pictures was suggested for 
purchase by it. Unfortunately this work of art proved to be so 
much out of drawing that it was necessary to decline it. Poor 
Fraulein Seidler wrote a most humble and contrite letter, pleading 
that she had been assisted by no fewer than six artists, and 
she was at length allowed to rectify her shortcomings under the 
auspices of a seventh. The Society, on its part, was not always up 
to the mark. The Grand Duke of Weimar won a stained glass 
window in one of its lotteries; but his satisfaction, “an einem so 
bedeutenden Gewinne,” as Goethe observes, could not but be im- 
paired when the prize arrived “ganzlich decomponirt,” in conse- 
quence of “eine allzuleichtsinnige Packung.” This misfortune, 
however, admitted of remedy ; but what could be done witha land- 
scape “ possessed of so much merit that one would have been de- 
lighted to have had a quarter of it, but which, as it is, the winner 
has been obliged to give to a public institution, which is itself 
unable to find room for it?” Notwithstanding these little unplea- 
santnesses, the correspondence is in general exceedingly amicable ; 
and, if Goethe's formality and earnestness about trifles sometimes 
excites a smile, the letters were nevertheless worth publishing as 
illustrations of his genuine interest both in art and in individual 
artists, as well as of his good nature and good sense. The last, 
‘written only about three weeks before his death, concludes with a 
request to be furnished with any fossil remains which might occur 
in a sandstone formation at Dittelsbach, the subject of one of the 
pictures sent him by the Society. 

C.J. Gerhardt’s“ History of Mathematics inGermany "tis ahighly 
meritorious performance, neat, condensed, and with enough bio- 
graphical detail to agreeably relieve the abstruseness of the subject. 
The most flourishing period of German mathematical history, 
until quite recent times, would appear to have been the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; and the person who first gave a powerful 
impulse to the study seems to have been Georg von Peuerbach, the 
editor of Ptolemy’s Almagest, who died in 1461. Peuerbach’s pupil, 
Regiomontanus, acquired great fame both as a mathematician and 
astronomer, and ranks to this day as the perfecter of trigonometry, 
so far as was possible without logarithms. In the following 
century the greatest names are the algebraists Rudolff and Stifel. 
Albert Durer, also, was a mathematician, and the author of the 
first vernacular treatise on geometry. Kepler opens, and Leibnitz 
closes, the seventeenth century with brilliant discoveries; but in 
the interval between the two research seems to have been almost 
a blank; nor was the eighteenth century productive. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century Herr Gerhardt enumerates four 

t German mathematicians—Gauss, Dirichlet, Jacobi, and 
Steiner, a self-taught genius, and protégé of the Humboldts, whom 
Herr Gerhardt pronounces “to excel all his associates and com- 
petitors in richness of invention and mastery of exposition.” His 
researches appeared for the most part in Crelle’s Journal. 

Dr. Rottenburg’s treatise on ‘‘ the Idea of the State ”§ possesses 


things necessary to settle the controversy between “the mechani- 
cal” and “ the teleological” views of the universe, and refers 
to Darwin as frequently as if he were writing a book of natural 
history. When at last the question is determined, we find our- 
selves in the midst of a disquisition respecting the views which 
French publicists have at various times expressed ing the 
nature and purpose of the State; sufficiently interesting in itself, 
but surely not essential to the development of Dr. Rottenburg’s 
own sentiments. It is impossible to surmise how many volumes 
he may require at this rate. This is the more vexatious as he is 
writing with the very practical purpose of putting down the 
Socialists. He expresses some misgiving that the Socialists may 
prove physically the strongest of the German parties; but con- 
siders that they will be unable to resist expostulation administered 
- =~ fashion of Menenius Agrippa. But Menenius was brief 
and pithy. 

Herr Vimbéry's Etymological Dictionary of the Turco-Tartaric 
Languages * is a valuable contribution to Turanian comparative 
philology. The system pursued by the author is to take the 
—— roots common to all, or nearly all, the languages of this 
amily, and arrange them in succession, grouping along with them 
the derivative terms to which they have given rise, and their own 
application in figurative or secondary senses. Some of these 
etymologies are highly curious, and throw much light on the 
mental operations by which a slender stock of original words may 
be yy we into a copious vocabulary. Herr Vambéry observes 
that the Turanian philvlogist is exposed to peculiar difficulty by 
the absence of all vestiges of a more ancient tongue, corresponding 
to the Sanscrit, which might afford a clue to the development of the 
dialects spoken at present. 

The interesting question of the degree in which the ption 
of colour has been gradually developed is investigated by Dr. H. 
Magnus.t Dr. Magnus believes that at the earliest period the 
human retina possessed no qualitative perception of colour, but 
was only sensible to the excess or defect of light. The tints pos- 
sessing the greatest intensity of light would be the first to be re- 
cognized, and Dr. Magnus finds evidence in the allusions of 
ancient writers that the faculty of discriminating colours began 
with the red end of the spectrum. Violet would consequently be 
the Jast to be discriminated, and many people even now find a 
difficulty in distinguishing it from blue. Se weal be interesti 
to discover how far these speculations are corroborated by researe 
among savage nations. 

Herr Emil Naumannt, already well known as a writer on music, 
tells us that he has discovered a new musical law, supplying a theo- 
retical justification for the definition of architecture as “ frozen 
music,” which has hitherto passed current merely as a metaphor. 
The author was led to this observation in studying Bach’s fugues. 
His essay is preliminary to a larger work. 

It is difficult to characterize Herr Oscar Blumenthal's little 
volume of literary and miscellaneous sketches § further than by the 
remark that it seems more pert and frothy, if possible, than books 
of its class generally are. 

“Guilty?” || by E. A. Kénig, is a very fair novel of incident, 
making little pretension to the delineation of manners or charac- 
ter. Like many other contemporary novels, it shows the degree 
in which the German imagination is at present running upon 
financial matters. There is hardly a page without a banker or an 
Insurance Company. 

Spielhagen’s “ Skeleton in the House” § is a trifle unworthy of 
his powers. The skeleton is neither more nor less than the posi- 
tion of a young bridegroom as a retail dealer, which he would fain 
conceal from his bride on their return from their wedding-trip. 
The gross improbability of the parents being unacquainted with 
the matter spoils whatever vis comica might otherwise have been 
inherent in the situation, which after all is not particularly 
effective. 

C. Hénes’s translation of Mrs. Hemans’s poem on Constantine 
Palzologus ** would have been highly meritorious if the translator 
had been able to compass the Spenserian stanza, the one metrical 
form to which German somehow seems unequal. Any 
other arrangement of the lines is absolute destruction, as the 
English reader need not be told. Herr Hénes’s version of Words- 
worth’s Political Sonnets is very successful ; though it is not a 
littie ludicrous to find one of the greatest of modern poets, on the 
strength of a mere fraction of his work, classed with Kérner, 


Arndt, and id genus omne. 
The pieces included in the last of Engel’s collection of the 
her and The Regions Below— 


German puppet-drama tt are 

* Etymologisches Worterbuch der Turko-Tatarischen Sprachen. Yon 
Hermann Vambéry. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London: Kolekmann. 

+ Die Geschichtliche Entwickelung des Farbensinnes. Von Dr. Hugo 
Magnus, Leipzig: Veit. London: Nutt. 

} Darstellung eines bisher unbehannt gebliebenen Si 


im Aufban 


the merits of deep and exact thought, and clear and forcible ex- 
pression ; but is at the same time a somewhat amusing example 
of German thoroughness. Dr. Rottenburg finds it before all 

* Mittheilungen, Ergiinaungsheft Nr. 54. Die Ethnographie Russ- 
nach Rittich, Gotha: Perthos Lenten: & 

orgate. 

t+ Goethe, J. G. von Quandt, wnd der Siichsische Kunstverein. Mit bisher 
ungedruckten Briefen des Dichters. Von H. Uhde. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

$ Geschichte der Mathematik in Deutschland. Von C. J. Gerhardt. 
Minchen : Oldenbourg. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Vom Begriff des Stuates. Von F. J. Rottenburg. Bd, 1. 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 


Leipzig : 


| des classischen Fugenthemus. Von Emil Naumann. 
| London: Nutt. 
Auf der Mensur. Federkri Von Oscar Blumenthal. Leipzig: 
|| Schuldig? Roman von E. A. Kinig. 4 Bde. Jena: Costenoble. 
London : Kolckmann. 

{ Das Skelett im Hause. Von C. Spielhagen. Leipzig. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

** Der letzte Konstantin, von F. Hemans; und Wordsworth’s Politische 
Sonette. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von C. Hines, Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. London: Nutt. 

Deutsche Puppenkomidien, THerausgegeben von C. Engel. Th. 


rlin: Oppenheim. 
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the latter, as the editor thinks, originally composed for a theatre of 
greater pretensions. 

A very good number of the Rundschau* introduces Professor 
Miiller's Westminster Abbey lectures to the German public. The 
substance is the same as that with which English readers are alread 
familiar; the clear and elegant style almost suggests the wis 
that other German thinkers would compose their essays in the first 
instance in our language. Prince Tcherkasski, whose death on the 
very day of the Treaty of San Stefano frustrated the part assigned 
to him as the administrator of Bulgaria, is the subject of an inte- 
The Benes bringing his career down to the opening of the war. 

a endowed with considerable ability as an 
agitator, play through life the part of an apostle of Panslavoni- 
anism, taking care not absolutely to cross the line which divides 
the statesman from the demagogue. An important part in the 
reorganization of Poland was once assigned to him, when he made it 
his business to extirpate “Latinism.” fied disgrace was regarded as a 
favourable symptom of the disposition of the Russian Government, 
and his restoration to favour as a most alarming one. The article 
is perhaps chiefly remarkable as an indication that sensible 
Germans are becoming alive to the extreme danger of 
Panslavonianism for themselves. Sainte-Beuve is the theme 
of an agreeable essay, saying all that can be said in ex- 
tenuation of his desertion to Imperialism. It is quite true 
that this cannot be ascribed to mercenary motives, but 
it sprang from a moral and political scepticism more pitiable, if 
less discreditable. Georg Brandes, the eminent Danish professor 
driven by intolerance to establish himself at Berlin, contributes 
the first part of an interesting sketch of the Swedish’ poet Tegner. 
The most valuable portion is perhaps the picture of the political 
circumstances which moulded Tegner’s youth. Professor Hiibner 
lucidly traces the Roman conquest of Britain, and expresses con- 
siderable scepticism as to the genuineness of those triumphs of 
Agricola which have received immortality from Tacitus. 

The _ and the execution of the German Review f are alike 
entitled to much commendation. The contributions are generally 
short, and so arranged as to constitute a general survey of the 
departments of general knowledge and national affairs possessing 
most importance at the period of publication. Along with these 
are contributions standing in a manner apart. The most 
remarkable of this category in the present number are “The 
Charioteers,” a tale of the time of Justinian, by Hermann Lingg, 
and Professor Brugsch’s exposition, after the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions, of the Pantheistic monotheism which seems to have 
constituted the inmost core of “the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
These inscriptions, for the most part, Professor Brugsch says are 
but, as it were, the index to a more ancient literature now lost. 
Among other essays of interest may be mentioned Bluntschli’s on 
the Eastern crisis, Kerner’s on the migration of plants, and 
Reber’s on the recent excavations on the Palatine Mount. 

The Russian Review continues its statistical account of 
Russian railways, and publishes some rather amusing correspond- 
ence between Frederick William I. of Prussia and Peter the 
Great respecting consignments of tall grenadiers for the “ giant 
ei which was so great a hobby with the former sovereign. 

r men seem to have ultimately incurred the fate deplored 
by Dickens's showman as incidental to the gigantic condition 
in general, and, the resource of setting them to wait upon dwarfs 
not being available, to have become the occasion of sundry diplo- 
matic difficulties, 


* Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 4. 
Hft.8. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
+ Deutsche Revue iiber dus gesammte nationale Leben der Gegenwart. 
R. Fleischner. Jahrg. 2. Hft. 7. Berlin: Janke. 
on utt 
} Russische Revue. Monatschrift fir die Kunde Russlands. Jahrg. 7. 
Hft. 4. St. Petersburg: Rittger. London: Triibner & Co. 
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M USICAL UNION. — Mdme. MONTIGNY-REMAURY, 
Pianiste ; with MARSICK (expressly from Paris), on Tuesday, May 21. Quintet in D, 

Mozart; ‘Trio, Op. 70, in E flat, Beethoven : Quartet, Haydn; Piano Solos, Cou! not, Rubin- 

stein, and Wehle ; at Quarter-past ‘Three, St. James's Hall. ' Tickets, 7s. 6d. e: ‘0 be had of 
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GREAT WORKS, ‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ 

CHRIST LEAVING the PR TORIU M.” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 

SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”’ * Christian Martyrs,"’ &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


NORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
The ANNUAL FESTIVAL in Aid of the Funds of the Chestey will be heldat Willis's 
Rooms, King Street, St. James's, on Tuesday, May 21. Dinner on table at 6.30 p.m. 
JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
ae for the Dinner, 2Is. each, may be had of the Stewards, at Willis’s Rooms and at the 
Contributions will be received by the SECRETARY at the Hospital, and be the seman Messrs. 
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HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, Fleet woo: 
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TMHE Rev. H. HAYMAN, D.D., ex-Head-Master of Rugb 
receives a few BOYS, of suitable nm to Read with his Son, preparing for a Pu 
—_ Ample grounds, exccilent air, and sea bathing in the season.—Address, gr a Public 
verston. 


in GERMANY.—The INTERNATIONAL 


COLLEGE, Godesberg, near Bonn, on the Rhine. Founded 1852. tiga =or4 
F. TERBERGER' (Successor to Dr. Baskerville). A first-class Education, with 
German and French. Terms, 70 and 80 Guineas. F. TERBERGER will be in London from the 
27u of May to the 10th of June,—Address, 29 Westbourne Park Terrace, Harrow Road, W. 


GEDBERGH, Yorkshire. —Owing to completion of Head- 
Master's new house (built with every convenience for forty BOYS, at a cost of £10,000), 

there will be Vacancies after the Summer Holidays. Inclusive terms.—Application may be 

teal . the Rev. T. G. HUTT (who succeeds to the Head Master's present house), or to the 
EAD- MASTER. 


A RMY EXAMINATIONS, &c. and EDUCATION in 

GERMANY. —Colonel ROBERTS, late "RM. Artillery, Knight of the Legion 
Honour and of the Medjidie, formerly, tur eleven years of his active service, Professor of 
Fortifications, Plane and Solid Geometry, &c., receives in his own house a limited number 
of PUPILS, whose studies taided by a competent staff) he person reonall directs = assists. 
Colonel RopeRrts’s house is large and airy, beautifully situated at edge of the Black 
Forest mountains. Kesident English Chaplain. High references 
& Dreisam Stra:se, Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


UITION. —A CLERGYMAN educates TWO YOUNG 


PUPILS— p for reful supervision. Terms, £80 a year.— 
Address, R. S. T., care of Mr. the Bath. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.— REQUIRED, a RE-ENGAGE- 


- MENT in a Gentleman’s Family, by an experienced ‘Teacher. Thoro . Eng eo. 
Drawing, Water-colour Painting, Elementary Latin. ® rench, and Music. 
Salary, £50.—Address, JEANNETTE, Mr. Old dish Street, Soden 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SaturDAy Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance 
may commence at any time, 


PARIS. 
Copies of the SaturDAy Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Forertxenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 


The SatorDAY Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. — 


FRENCH CONVERSATION.—Madame ALFRED DU VAL 


(diplomée), empleget saoetiy in giving Lessons. would be glad to BOARD in a good 
Family, in return for Conversation, when disen, Classes or Private 
attended i in or near London.—Address, 3 Edinburgh Terrace, Atlantic Road, Herne Hill. 


A MARRIED PHYSICIAN, living in a picturesque vil 

South Wilts, near a Cathedral City, offers a comfortable superior Home to a PA a 
uiring supervision. Carriage exercise, and every home comfort. Highest references 

(exchangeable), Address, Dr. R. X., care of W. H. S mith & Son, Salisbury Station. 


(COMPANION to an ELDERLY or INVALID LADY. —A 
Gentleman and his Wife wish to recommend an invaluable Person in the above 
capacity._Address, 8. G., New University Club, St. James’s Street. 


W ELLINGTON COLLEGE, Sandhurst, Berks. et hich ant 
Privilege._TO BE SOLD, a Genteet RESIDENCE, ‘the 4 
and and has a well- Comket house, Stable, 
w & and Surveyors, Wokingham, Berks. 


EState PUPIL.—A GEN ‘TLEMAN, having the man 
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July : Unusual facilities are offered for the uirement of Estate Management ¢ and 
Agriculture.— Apply to Cuas. E. Curtis, Deanyers, Farringdon, Alton, Hants. 


FOLKESTONE. — TO LET, FURNISHED, a Gentleman's 


PRIVATE RESIDENCE, in a most desirable position, for Five Months, or a shorter 


' term by arrangement. It is newly and handsomely Furnished throughout,and has not been 


The publication of the SaTuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. | 


let before. It is double fronted ; overlooking the Channel on the one side, and the Kentish 
Hills on the other, and has double Verandahs on the seaward front. The House contains 
large and handsome Drawing-room, Vining-room, Morning-room, and Study; Ten Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bath-reom—hot and cold water. The Offices are enacious and convenient.— 
‘Terms and al! particulars on application to Mr. J. W. MooRE, House Agent, Folkestone. 
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THE REMAINING WORKS AND COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
JOSEPH DURHAM, A.R.A 


R. JOHN LEES is instructed, by the the Executors, to SELL 
AUCTION, upon the premises, 21 Devon Portland Place, London. 
Wednesday, May 22, and two following I Models the remaining ne WORKS of the te late JOSEPIL 
DUR AA la, and Casts in Plaster of various Works, 
pote or Engravings also the whole of the capital 
Furniture, China, Plate, Plated” Vines, and Effects. May be Viewed on 
May 21, and Catalogues, Is. each, had of Mr.JOHN LEES, pt and Land Agent, Reigate. 


H{YDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. "a health resort for are 


and others. Turkish Bathson the premises. Privateentrance to Richmond Park. 
on application. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyar.ce of the ae to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overiand Mails,every Monday 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C..and 25 Cockspur > Street,S.W. 


TOURS to. the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
MERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued - the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET con oe Y enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the variou splaces touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as tothe Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M. LLOyD, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


HOTELS. 
Sen Wet Pe. Ch HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Servicein the Hotel. 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER, or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


N ORFOLE HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
This old-established County. Family Hotel, 

entirely rebuilt in 1 ane more recently enlarged, is replete with every comfort. and in the 

best situation in Brig! = West the extensive Lawn 


romenade. 
Ladies’ and jilliards, and Smoking Rooms. Table 
ad’ Hote, separate tables, at 6.30.” 


GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons p having 

angie SELL apply, or if sent by peemnes value will be sent per -— Messrs. 

BROWNING. Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford ,Street. hear the of Ebury 
Street). “ The original and only genuine p 100 years. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 


GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, ECCENTRIC designed for any com- 
bination of Lette: NO’ PAPER and ENVELOPES imped in Relief, and Illu- 
minated in Gold, "Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


EK DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 

* Exchange, London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c.,to Her 

of the Great Westminster Clock Big} and of the Standard primary 
tandard timekeeper e Ro yal Observatory, Green 


of the United 
Catalogues 


‘THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


(August 13, 1870) _ 40 ae entered for annual competition. * M. F. DENT’S 
ev n. 4 
ag at the Philadel his Exhibition can be had on ee -—M. F 
Ch Queen, 


HEAL & ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE 
BEDSTEAD 


=ppina, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 19%, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249,and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


THE AMERICAN 
PATENT REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


“So much admired at the late Conference of Librarians.” —Academy. 


meg, now cum ot: Tepes, & Co's, 50. 
lustrated Price Lists on receipt of One Stamp. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
‘THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 


for holding a Book or Writing, Desk. Lamp, Meals. Bee in any position over a 
cud St tudents ‘Admirably adapted while read, 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids a us fe A most 
useful gift, Prices frome 2s. in 


A. CARTER, 64 New Stree, Great Portland Street, W. 


CLARK'S PATENT SFEBL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, c: ted to any Window or other Opentae. 


Prospectuses free.CLARK & CO., Sole Pa nal thbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


}{NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
ested Funds.........+ 
aiviged every Fi ive Years. 
nus additi a 0s. per cent, r annum. 
. oe ed in connection wi Life Assurance, on Life Interests, Reversions, and other 
Approv Securities. 


J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary, 
REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


| JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds invested ......... + +£1,000,000, 
Policies in Force, with Additions .........cssss+sscseseeeceeeee 


Bonus Apiisione for every £100 assured have for the last 50: yours bece at the average Rate of 
For For Forms ¢ of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, 3.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH@ENtIxX FIRE OFFICE 

LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances effected in all parte of the World. 


BROOMPIELD. } Seeretaries. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
i ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice LONDON............1 MOORGATE wee 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrvickNICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, a Keng. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head one, m the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance aces not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per a¥n., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the <— free of 
extra ch: and Bills purchased or sent for 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe enstody of thet same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay aa Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 


most healthful in use; its rability makes it most economical. For ladies, 
children, or any one with de: lente ha sensitive skin it is poe tes as it may be safely used 
where no other Soap is admissible. It has stood the test of e' eighty 3 years’ trial, received Six 
Prize Medals, and the valued recommendation of Dr. Odling, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
Oxford University.—Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelebvrated Receipts,and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles. Sauces.and Condiments, so long and fi ly 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London.S.E. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of 


rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre d by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Laze: 


ILLS “ THREE OASTLES.” ”—“ There’s no sweeter 
com 8 from Virginia, and n brand than the ‘THREE 
ide “ The Virginians.” goid in Packets and Cigarettes, 
protected by the Name and Trade Mar! 
W. D, & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. — Messrs. FELTOE & SONS age 

} . Brighton. Retablished years. 
WHIS K Y. 


K I NAH A N’S LL 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiekies, Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, one most ae 
some. by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says. 
“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent pot my 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delici a 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water,and A ir, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
Teytu INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8, FRY & SONS. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 


free on application 
ELLIS'S WATERS, —Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 


mune RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'’S RUTHIN — Cora Springs. Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son. 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Tr Mark. 
LLIS'S RUTHIN “WATERS. —Sold e . Whole- 


,_ Sale—R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents.W. BEST & SONS, 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


RARE and VALUABLE OLD ENGLISH CHINA, Bow, 


Worcester, Chelsea, &e. ; some Autographs and scarce Etchings for Sale. Catalogues 
post free upon application to Mr. BEDFORD, 2% Change Alley, Cc Cornhill, E.C. 


A TI POTTERY. 
Messrs. MORTLOCK’S NEW EXHIBITION ROOM, 
Arranged for the display and Classification of Chefs-d’euvre and Art Works, in Porcelain 
and Pottery, selected from the Minton, Worcester, and Wedgwood Ateliers, is 
NOW: OPEN from Nine to Six. 
Entrance, 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, Oxford, Street. and Orchard Street, London, W. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. by Savory & Moorz, 


143 New Bond S 


A MEDICINAL FOOD, for Persons suffering from 
Diseases, 


Consumption Wasting 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. counteracts tendency to the 


above 


(THE MEDICINAL EMULSION. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE. And Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
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PREPARATIONS of PEP- | 


See hly recommended by the Profession. Sold in 
Bottle WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; ES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. d., 
and 6s. POWDER. in 1oz. Bottles, at 43. —By all and the 


turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row. Russell Square, Lond: lon. eters 
LEAS IN DOGS. 
N A 3 BE’ 7 A BL EB TF 


(the Prize Medal Doe. 
the Coat. Price 1s.—Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— See 


DIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. This 
Edition pa all the leading Books of general interest lately added to ule Library. 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP bLOOKS.— 
TICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE of Surplus Nip of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale. at 
tly reduced prices, is now re: This Cataiogue contains bogie 's Ride through Asia 
inor, Marsh’s Ride is am, Wallace's Russia, Baker's Turkey, McCoan's Egypt, 
Schuyler’s Turkistan, ‘Thom: 3s Voyage of the Challe mger, Life and Letters of Charies 
Kingsley, London in ‘Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran; Life of Pius IX.. by T. A. Trollope ; 
Miss 5 eg by Justin McCarthy ; An Open V erdict, and an unusually large Selection of 
other Popular Works in History. Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel —_ Adventure, and 
the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially ¢ the f Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. 
SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. All 
the best New Books. English, French, and pony oes on 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post 
A Clearance of Surplus Books for Sale at Reduced Prices may 


also be had applicatio: 
BOOTH RtON ‘ON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Soon near the Polytechnic. 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for whieh 6d.each will be given.viz. 
2) zt +7, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies )—at the Office, 38Southampton Street, Strand. 


The Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d. Key, price 2s. 


REEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and how Easy it is 
for Every One to Learn Greek. By W. H. Mornis, Principal of Clifden 
House School, near Brentford. 


GREEK LESSONS, Parr II. containing Exercises for Trans- 
lation into Greek, price Is. 
London, Loxeu ans & Co. 


Now ready. 1 vol. roy al &vo. cloth gilt, with 200 Woodcuts. 


BURKES GENERAL ARMORY. Uniform with BURKE'S 
E and BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 1.250 pp. Price £2 12s. 6d. — 
591 Pall Mult ae S.W.. Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


IR BERNARD BURKE'S GENERAL ARMORY of ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND ; comprising a Registry of the Armorial Bearin 
of over 65,000 Families. alphabeticall arranged, with an Exposition ofthe Art of 
Explanation of Technical Terms, Price £ 2 12s. 6d. — 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., 
Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of W 


ENERAL ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
IRELAND. By Sir BerxakpD Bcrke,C.B., Ulster King of Arms. Being the most 
complete record ever published of the Armorial Bearings ot the F and 
Bodies of the Three Kingdoms.— Price £2 12s. Gd-—Hannisos, Pall M 1, London 
Bookseller tothe Queeh and H.R.H. the Prince of Wal 


RMORIAL BEARINGS: a Description of the Arms of over 
65,000 Families ; a Collection of several and a History 
oe Bansane BURKE, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of A “ The General Armory. 
39 Pail Mall, Loudon, S.W. Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H, the 
ales, 


ERALDRY : 


a History of Heraldry, and Explanation of 

Technical Terms ; illustrated with 200 Woodeuts, tozxether with 65,000 Blazons of Arms 
of Families and Corporations. By Sir Bexsanp Burke, -. LI.D.. U Ister King of Arms. 
“ TheGeneral Armory.” Price £2 12s. 6d.-HARKISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. , Bookseller 
to the Quecn and H. -H. the Prince of Wales. 


Price Is.; postage. 1d. 


"THE FUTURE PUNISHMENT CONTROVERSY.—See 
HALF an HOUR in HADES. 


London : HARDWICKE & BOGUER, 192 Piccadilly. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


(THE PICTURE AMATEURS HANDBOOK and DIC- 
Pray ARY of PAINTERS; a Guide for Visitors to Picture Galleries and for Art 
Students. By Puitipre Dany, B.A. 
“ Gives the pith of the matter in small compass.” 
“ A guide to the authorship, quality, and value - a picture. "Saturday Review. 
“ Has the merit of being at once practical and portable......A decidedly useful manual.” 


Cnosay Lockwoon & 7 Stationers'-Hall Court, London, B.c. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 204, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to the LATIN LANGUAGE; com- 
pins a Grammarand Exercises. Also. THE SYLLABUS of LATIN PRONUN- 
CIATION. Draw n up at the request of the Head- ‘Masters ot Schools oz a Low PROFESSORS 
ms ‘ambridge. (Published with Permission.) —= ndices. By 
ME, M.A., ex-Schl. and Mod., T.C.D.; vyle College, 


Dublin: SULLIVAN BroTHeRr 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Edinburgh : J. MENZIES & Co. 
And all Bookseliers. 


Published this day, Vol. I. 8vo. 208. 


Oxford 
MaAcrRice 


rosy of the IN DIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. Com- 
mencing from the close of ¢ Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's “ History of the 
Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B. oo C.S.L 

8vo. cloth bevelled, Ss. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ROM! AN LITERATURE: from the Earliest 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton Co ee ao Head-Master of Bradfield College. 
— British Quarterly Review. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 
"THE INFERNO of DANTE. Translated into English Tierce 
ars w. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Svo. antique cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN and EPITAPHES (from a.p. 1250 to a.p. 1800). 
ae and sett forth in Chronologicall order by Tuomas F. RaveNsHaw, M.A., 


London : J. MASTERS & Co., 78 New Bond Street. 


“ Full of good 
Nota duit p 
“ Nothing at 


Soap) instantly destroys Insects, cleanses the Skin, and improves 


Now ready, medium 8vo, with 70 Illustrations, 21s. 
_ OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 


and Domestic; its Makers and Marks. With Improved Tables of the Date 
Letters used in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Founded on Papers 
Tables of Octavius S. MorGAN, PRS. By WitFxeD J. Cripps, M.A, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. BOOK. 


Demy &vo. cloth, with Portrait etched by P. Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A., 16s. 


GEORGE MOORE, 
MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 


Author of “ Self Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


s & R. MAXWELL have now ready, in 
3 vols., at all Libraries, an entirely New and Original Work, by a 
Writer who has long been recognised as an able Contributor to 


Periodical Literature. The New Novel is entitled 


SOPHIE CREWE. 


The Publishers claim for this Novel the distinction 
that it is strongly dramatic in interest, purely domestic in character, 
and affords the reader a rapid succession of incidents, all deeply 
absorbing, and all tending to the development of the story. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE, E.C. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 2ls. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 
LONDON: J. & A, CHURCHILL. 
and the 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 
L/ARt. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


give reproductions of all the most important examples of Art at the forthcoming 
International Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the detailed criticisms of different 
sections, 


M VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


(THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 
“ART. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, with Etchings and Engravings 
of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 


L’ ART: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subsevigtion and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW 1] BOND STREET, W. 


Thursday, May 23, will appear, No. II. (6d.) of 


PIccaDILLy: the New Journal of Society. 


E. J. FRaNcts & Co., Wine Office Court, E.C. 
And at all Bookstalis and of all Newsagents. 


YNAGOGUE in PALESTINE ; the BEER MAUSOLEUM.— 
See THE BUILDER of this Week for Vi ews ; Discovery in Brittany, with Illustration 
—Plan of the Dominican Church, Waterford—Architecture, Royal Academy ; and the prin- 
cipal Pictures—Our Iron | Notes in Dublin—The Furniture bition— 
St. Westminster—Architectural Ornamentation &c. 4d.; by post, 4jd. 
And all Newsmen. 


Or 
46 Catherine Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Gir WM. MARTIN, D.C.L.—INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
the STRUCTURE of the SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Part II. 


WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street. Edinburgh. 


w ready, post 


Now 
(THE WHOLE MEAL BREAD QUESTION, in a Dietetic, 


Economic, and Medicinal Lapsed View ; with_a Sketch of Bakers and Baking, Past 
and Present.—W. HILL & Son. 60 Bi pegate Street, E.C. ; or to T. C. HEAWOOD, 2% Pater- 
noster Square,E.C. Andall ae 


PROTOPLASM. By Lioner S. Beatz. Third Edition, Plates, 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 


LiovgL 8. BEALE. With Plates, 5s. 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


abba of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 


By “ DeTecror,” reprinted from the “* Medical Cireular.” 


**Detector’ has done his work well. We ad 
advise the public to purchase these‘ Reve: 


teens pad le disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their 


London: BAILLI®RE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON ; with some Passages from HER DIARY. By E. HENEAGE 
DEERING. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

Among other persons mentioned in this Work are Lords Lansdowne, 
Brougham, Macaulay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, 
Hallam, Kogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, War- 
burton, Harness, Chantry, Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Newman, 
Madame de Sta#l, Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, 
the Misses Berry, Mrs. Norton, &c. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


JOHN MARTIN, Sineiieeiabet and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of “* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“ Mrs. Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic story—a story of faith pane courage and 
antiring ene on the part of a young and gifted man, who might, perhi aps, under other 
circumstances, have won a place in literature. The story is one worth reading. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor C.D. Yonee. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. with Portrait, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Beruam- 


Epwarpbs, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Joun 


Kent SPENpDER, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A remarkably clever and i ing novel.” —lk 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By “— ALFRED 


W. Hoyt, — Model,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very pleasi 
“An e de ‘novel. reader and reviewer may well rejoice over so 
vivid and truthful a life picture.” 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This powerful novel, like all that have proceeded from Mrs. Forrester’s Pen, is well written; 
the interest never flags, and the plot is cleverly worked out.” — Morning Pos 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “‘ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 
“ We have read * Hathercourt Rectory’ with not a little pleasure.”"— Saturday Review. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALExanpER 


Fraser, Author of *‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and varied interest.”— Morning Post. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicke, 


Author of “ Onwards, but Whither?” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Just published, 1s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIMS and _ the 


CHURCH. By DEVERELL. 


* An able pamphlet.”—GRANVILLE. 
~ It gives evidence of much historical research.”—SPENCER. 
The subject is of t interest.”_GLAsG 
~ T have read it with interest and pleasure.” —_J. COWE 

T have read it with great interest.""_H C. E. DEks. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’'S attention having been asked to paragraph in page 35, he writes: “I have 
to acknowledge the great on of the observations to which you specially refer me. I woe 
asI would, it were otherwise. But after reading the whole pamphlet. M 
Gladstone strongly dissents’ the general * ‘historical view which you have abiy and 
conse! ientiously stated for yourself.” 

“Itis ete with historic lore, and great talent research.” —T. Baz 

“ It contains a deal of n a style at once promne yn 
"HENRY 

ur vindication of the Puritans.” _P S. TAYLOR. 
read it with much interest.”—G. O. RGAN, 

have read it with interest.”—J. W. PEASE. 


ANGLICAN 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED GOLD MINES. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth, 18s. 


THE GOLD MINES of MIDIAN, and the 


Ruined Midianite Cities: a Fortnight’s Tour in North-Western Arabia. By 
RicHarD F. Burton, Membre de l'Institut Egyptien. 


“ Captain Burton is never seen to greater advan: than when travelling in the East. He 
feels at home there ; he understands the people. x > understand him ; und he: oy thus able to 
lay before his woos: de pictures of real life. such ‘as the vast majority of travellers who remain 
strangers in t! lands, ye nee long they may live there, are not able to present us with...... 
There isa about his must enqrose the 

terature. 


——— of all who turn to 
this his latest contri 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOCIALISM : its Nature, its Dangers, and its 


Remedies considered. By the Rev. M. KAUFMANN. Founded on the German 
Work, “ Kapitalismus und Socialismus,” by Dr. A. E. F. SCHAFFLE. 


“ Of great importance. and full of instructive matter. We do not hesitate to recommend it 

to all readers interested in the important subjects of whi teh 3s trent, 

T. E. in the Aca 

“Mr. Kaufmann has rendered valuable service to the Engli 
jucing in an English dress (without 

edn witalismus und Socialismus.’ The work itself belongs to othe hi hest class of politically 

treatises, native 


and exhibits a style of composition of w! ve far too 
Review. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


MISS FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 


SEAFORTH is now to be had at all 


Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. ROBERT BLACK’S NOVEL, 
LOVE or LUCRE ? will be ready at all 


Libraries, on Tuesday, May 21, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S 
JET : Her Face or Her Fortune? (Author 


of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion.”) Crown 8vo. 


THE HON. MRS. FETHERSTONHAUGH’S 


KINGSDENE. (Author of “ Kilcorran.”) 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS JULIA KAVANAGH’S 


FORGET -ME-NOTS. 
“Nathalie.”) 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
TIMES. 


In these ‘ Forget-me-nots’ we have a happy mingling of the real, ideal, and 
romantic ; and they read so brightly as ~4 make us regret the more that they are the 
last we shall ever have from their autho 


THE NOVELS of Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
At all Booksellers’, each 6s. 
LEAH ; a Woman of Fashion. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? | 


(Author of 


SUSAN FIELDING. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE : YEOMAN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This dey is published, 8vo. with Map of the Author's Route, 13s. 6d. 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIANS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE, F.C.S. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


JUNIA: 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Estelle Russell,” “The Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


This day is published, revised small 4to. Illustrated with 
us Maps and 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR, 
Explained and Illustrated. 


By =e E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. 
Late Commandant Staff College. 


“No work has yet at all matched General Hamley's * 
English ten, November 29, 1877. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN THE ART JOURNAL 
(Monthly, 28. 6d.) 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Notwithstanding the great outlay involved in getting up this ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the Publishers have decided to make no extra charge for the 
ART JOURNAL, and to give Three Fine Steel Engravings in each Number, as 
usual, 


LONDON: % IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ust published, Thirteenth Edition, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
By CaMPBBLL, M.D., Licentiate of oat Osler 
London; H. REXSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. NEW MAPS OF LONDON 
PUBLISHED BY 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 7s. 


LA SAISIAZ. 
THE TWO POETS OF CROISIC. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Crown 8vo. 93. 


MANY MOODS: 


A Volume of Verse. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,’ “ Studies of the Greek Poets,” Sc. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By the Author of “ French Pictures in English Chalk,” 
“The Member for Paris,” &c. &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols, 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S 
ORDEAL: 


A Chronicie of Lapgtoun. 


By MARY PATRICK, 
Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's Lovers.” 


New Edition, imperial Svo. with 377 Illustrations, 42s. 


HISTORY OF SCULPTURE, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. 

Translated by F. E, BUNNETT. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 


RELIGIOUS STRIFE IN BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING, 
Author of “ The Political Progress of Christianity,” &c. &c. 


Just published, demy 8yo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, 


From the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. 
Vol. I. HENRY VIII. a.p. 1529—1537. 


By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, 
Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle, 


“ It is seldom, indeed, that a book tains so much evid alike of independent thought 
and of conscientious labour.” —A thenceeum. 

“ We do not hesitate to say that it is the best history of the Reformati written 
the "Academy. onyet from 


“ We shall havejin it when completed a work of real historical value.” 
Church Quarterly Review. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


JOHN ORLEBAR, 
By the Author of “Culmshire Folk.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“One oF tha pleasent whe rewithal reviewers are at intervals blessed. When we 
that there is not a dull page in the book we have Ig nough that 
remarkable calibre has shown himself."— Vanity Fair. rot 


“ It is, like its predecessor, something out of thecommon. There isa raciness 
will make it acceptable to most readers and a pleasant change from the cuneeational in 


Morning Pust. 
“ A study of.certain of thought oud and together with the deftest skill, 
licate saginicel humour, and ag rapidi' touch, 
enjoy’ There is not half enough of it.” 
* The author has not lost any of the incisiveness hi ch ki sketch: harac! 
his former story. He is still lifelike and 
“ The author i to ive b of aes ht and culture and of keen 
ay of The attraction of the book is i its dislogue— thoughtful or humorous 
“ The is absolutely full of humour, and deals some terrible blows at les 
fancies ibles. It is long since we have enjvyed a novel so much.” yy 
hap the fortune to come upon so well written a novel. Bright, 
racy, humorous.” Academy. 


“ The chagm.of most readable book.” — Public Opinion. 

“We lately spoken of novels—hereis one which goes far to reach 
dialogue, clever telling hits, keen portraiture, far-reaching insight, 
to recommend it without a om." —Church Review. 


“ Very brilliant indeed. The aacan of bees dialogue is extraordinary. 
sustained th 


one of his own, su differentiated, and 
must. There is the book down. 


“ This is a clever book, overflowing with = ce 
felicitous raillery and eljusion, and isat times truly eng nd sped: abounds in 


Each person has 
h Read we 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER. & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING GROSS, S.W. 


LONDON IN 1658. 


Scale, 12 inches to a mile ; size, 60 inches by 40. 


AN EXACT DELINEATION OF THE CITYS OF 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, 


AND THE SVBVRBS THEREOF, TOGETHER WITH 
YE BURROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, 


And all ye Thorough-fares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and Common Allies within 


W. in 1658. 


ve same, composed by a Scale, and Inchographically described by RicHarp 
Newcowrr, of Somerton, in the Countie of Somersett, Gentleman. Engraved by 
Facsimile by GEORGE JARMAN. 


12 sheets in portfolio, 10s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers, varnished, 40s. ; 
maple frame, £4 4s, ; single Sheets, each Is. 


LONDON IN 1741-1745. 
Scale, 53 inches to a mile; size, 102 inches by 76. 


AN EXACT SURVEY OF THE CITYS OF 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, 


| YE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, AND THE COUNTRY 


NEAR TEN MILES ROUND. 


Begun in 1741 and ended in 1745. By Joun Rocque, Land Surveyor; and 
Engrau'd by KicHARD Parr, Photo-lithographic Facsimile. 


16 sheets in portfolio, 21s. ; on rollers, varnished, £3 3s. ; single sheets, each 1s, 6d. 


Next week.—New Edition. Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 5 feet to 6 feet. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF MODERN LONDON 
AND ITS SUBURBS, 
Extending from Hampstead to the Crystal Palace, and from Hammersmith Bridge 
to Greenwich ; showing all the Railways and Stations, the 
sioads, Footpaths, &c. 


On 6 large sheets, Coloured, 25s. ; mounted in case or on rollers, 423, 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile ; size, 65 inches by 76. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON. 
STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF LONDON. 
Geologically Coloured by JAMES B. JORDAN. 

The Geology compiled from the Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 


24 sheets in portfolio, £2 12s. eats mounted on linen, in morocco case, or on rollers, varnished, 
; mounted on spring ‘rollers, <6 63. 


New Edition.—Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 36 inches by 25}. 


DAVIES’S NEW MAP OF THE BRITISH 
METROPOLIS. 


Including Finchley on the north, Clapham Common on the south, Plaistow. on 
the east, and Acton on the west, with the Railways and Main Roads, the Boundaries 
of the Boroughs, the Postal and the County Court Districts, and many modern 
improvements. 


Plain sheet, 3s. 6d.; Coloured, 5s.; mounted on linen, in case, 7s. 6d.; on roller, var- 
nished, 10s. 6d. ith’ continuation southward beyond the Crystal’ Palace, sheet, 5s. 
Coloured, 73. 6d. ; mounted on linen, in case, lls.; on roller, varnished, 13s. 


Scale, 2 of an inch to a mile; size, 30 inches by 36. _ 


A MAP OF THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 
Including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. 


This Map includes the whole of the County of Middlesex, with gests of the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks: r 
Windsor, and Guildford, on the west; Dorking, Reigate, and ‘Tunbridge, on the 
south ; — and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford and Berkhampstead, 
on the nort 


Coloured sheet, 8s. ; mounted, in case, 10s.; on roller, varnished, 14s, 


Scale, 2 inches to a mile; size, 40 inches by 27. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF LONDON AND ITS 
ENVIRONS, 


Showing the Boundary of the Jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Parishes, Districts, Railways, &c. 


In sheet, 6s.; mounted on linen, in case, 9s.: on roller, varnished, 12s, 


New Edition.—Scale, 4 inches to a mile; size, 34} inches by 27. 


COLLINS'S STANDARD MAP OF LONDON. 


It delineates the Postal Districts, the Railways, the Omnibus Routes, and the 
Steamboat Piers. It also contains a guide to the principal Places of Interest, aud 
to the Public Conveyances, and a list of 3,000 Street References, 


Coloured, in case, Is.; with F. Is. Gd. ; 
on pa varnished, 7s. 6d. 


d on linen, ditto, 3s. 64.; 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 
Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 


ie wearied _ of business and the tired student can take up “Tinsleys’” and find 
recreatio 


edal Reve ve, A Bachelor from Conviction, 
Plato or Priapus ? A Modern Theseus, &c. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By 


ALBERT 
D. VANDAM, Author of “ An Every-day Heroine,” &c. 2 vols. large post 8v: 
ust ready. 


Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night Y the Cat, The London Rough, A Shady 
Industry, The Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with Thieves, «c. 


WONDERFUL LONDON ; its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo. with 12s, 
(Now ready. 


Love's Tapes An Un cre Comedy Love, The Love that Liveth, Loved beneath Him, 


Mary Wortley Montagu, 


Lady M » Miss Berry, Duchess of Marlborough, Harriet 
Martineau, Charlotte Bronte, essington, 


untess of Bl Mrs. Inchbald, 
d’Arblay, &e. 


WOMEN of FASHION, and Representative 


Women in Letters and Society. By H. Davenrony ADAMS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


* These volumes will afford both agreeable reading and a considerable amount of informa- 
tion.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


PERAK and the MALAYS (“ Sirong” and 


“ Kris” FRED. McNarr (late Royal Artillery), Colonial and 
Straits Settlements. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous I) and 
Maps, 21s. (Vow ready. 

“ The ancient history of the Malays, their trade, their wars, their system of government. and 


domestic life, are all fully treated of in this very interesting and entertaining book ; indeed we 
cannot think of any point concerning which his readers might wish to be informed that has 
been overlooked by Major *—Spectator. 

“ A useful and succinct accoun twh n importance, written 
a gentleman who, in addition to the official opportunities of Gheervation which he has peas | 
has a naturally discriminating eye and an agreeable pen. 

~ His almost exhaustive information is original and genuinely interesting.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
Now ready, 6d. 


THE PATHS of HONOUR and of SHAME. 


With Preface. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 


Author, %. “Our Boys,” “ Married in Haste,” “ Cyril’s Success,” “A Fool and his 


M ney,” 

Vertoh en an na ing Original Contributi in verse and prose, by the most popular 

Nos. 1, 5,6, and 7 are now ready, and can be ordered through any Bookseller's or 


Railway Sait i in the United Kingdom 


The WORLD says: * We welcome with pees wares the new periodical, ‘ Mirth,’ con- 
ducted by so genuine a humorist as - H. J. Byr 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH sa: “Fun, rane rty and spontaneous, rattles over every 
page ee Light-armed with points, “antitheses, and puns, the: s led on by their dashing 
an experienced captain to the victorious assault of dull profundity.” 


EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN aie 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ The Tower of London,” “ Old St. Paul's,” 
* Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence Marryat, 


Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ A Harvest of Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


—— MANVILLE Fen, Author of “ That Little Frenchman,” “ Ship Ahoy,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK 


RISE : a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols. 


“A deep! aye of ing the od in the detail 
of this be obtained from its rusal.’— Bell's Weekly Messenger 


A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 


“ Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell.” 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: 


from Memory. By THORNBOROUGH BELL. 3 vols. 


LITTLEDALE : a New Novel. By Sesanus. 


re isa healthy tone about this novel, combined with considerable cleverness in its 
construction, which at once commends it to favour.” — Bell's Week: Messenger. 


“That st be dull ho has 
mu 4 r he once entered en the story that is told 


SO YOUNG, MY LORD, AND TRUE. 


By CHARLES Quasrm. 3 vols. 
“ The writer of this carefully-balanced novel evidently possesses a deep knowledge of human 
appreciation that is noble and tre ruc, combined witha 
experience of the sorrows and cares, and disappointm nae homan life.” 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


3 vols. 


a Sketch 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


WORKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0. 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; or, Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassty. Second Edition, 
with 7 Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations and 109 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

“ We can but faintly indicate what the reader may look for in this unrivalled — ig 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Bosworrn SmitH, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTOR Yof ENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. & II. 1700-1760. 8vo. 
price 36s. 


“ Mr. Lecky on havi d one of the most valuable additions to 
the literature of England since = death of Lord "MORNING ADVERTISER. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


RELIGION; Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, with Two 
Essays on False Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max 
M.A. , Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. 


PIUS IX. By the late J. F. Macurre, M.P. 


New Edition brought down to the Accession of Leo XIII. by the ‘Right Rev. 
Monsignore Patrerson. Crown 8vo, Portraits, 63. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. — D’AUBIGNE, 
D.D. Translated by W. L. R. Cares. 8 vols. 8vo. price £6 12s, 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knt. 


containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada. By the Rev. Frank JONEs, 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By G. Orro TrEvELYAN, M.P. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 12s. 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS; Correspondence from 


Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, * are Dalmatia, and Slavonia, during 
the year 1877. By ArnruuR J, Evans, B.A. F.S.A. 8yo. 7s, 6d. 


BIBLE STUDIES, Parr II. The BOOK of 


JONAH, preceded by a a Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger. Dy 
M. M. Katiscu, Ph.D. M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Pant I. The Prophecies of Balaam, price 10s. 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 


SHapDWoRTH H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D. Edinb. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Ba ag om Questions discussed in his 
Writings. By Jouy SruaRT MILL. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s, 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


CONDITIONS of SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 


By D. CunNINGHAM, F.S.S. Inst. C.E. Svo. 10s.6d. 


A HANDBOOK of GOLD and SILVER. 


By an INDIAN OFFICIAL. In One Volume, 8vo, (On Saturday next. 


The CHRISTIAN CODE; Rules for the 


Conduct of Human Life taken entirely from the Scriptures. lat 
H. T. J. Macnamara. Witha Memoir. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The PRIMAVAL WORLD of SWITZER- 


LAND. By the Rev. Fortes ome, of 


a MLA. F.R.8. With 9 Plates, and 87 2 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 


SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J.B. F 
New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and 


Analytical. By Josep Gostwick. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS NEW LIST. 


BY J. B. MOZLEY, D.D. | BY J. P. NORRIS, B.D. 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the | Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary, Redcliffe, and Examining Chaplain 
University of Oxford. | to the Bishop of Manchester. 
| 


In the press, 2 vols. 8vo. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLO- RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First Book 

GICAL. | for Students. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 18mo. 1s, 6d. 

RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and EASY LESSONS ADDRESSED to CANDI- 


their RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH: "Lectures | DATES for CONFIRMATION. 
delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. | 
New Edition, small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Tr 
SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY * XEY to the NARRATIVE of the FOUR 


of OXFORD, je on Various Occasions. 
New Edition, small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Third Edition, crown Sve. 7s. 64. A KEY to the NARRATIVE of the ACTS 
EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; of the aposries. 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. 
BY E. M. GOULBURN, D.D. 


BY H. P. LI DDON, D. D., D.C. ioe Dean of Norwich. 
Canon of S. Paul's, and wee of Exegesis in the University In the press, New Edition, revised, small 8vo. 
4 “a AN INTRODUCTION to the DEVOTIONAL 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Preceded by a short Treatise 
THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and on their Inspiration. 

SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Small 8vo. 52. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. ds. THE CHILD SAMUEL: a Practical and 
Devotional C entary the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet 
SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY as recorded in Samuel i. ii. 1-27, iii. Designed as a Help 
of OXFORD. | to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for Children and Young Persons. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


+ Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Lent. THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH; 


Lectures. its 
Divine Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A Short Treatise. Ww itha 
Third Edition, large type, 24mo. 2s. 6d. Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical Instruc- 
A MANUAL for the SICK; with other, toro the Subject. 
Devotions. By Lancetor ANDREWEs, D.D., om time Lord Bishop of | Sixth Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


Winch by | 
A COMMENTARY, EXPOSITORY snd 
DEVOTIONAL, on the Onder yA Administration of the Lord's 
Supper, according to the Use of the Church of England ; to which is 
BY H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. added an Appendix on Fasting Communion, Non-Communicatiny 
New and Uniform Editions, 8 vols. crown 8vo. sold separately, — —." Confession, the Doctrine of Sacritice, and the 
each 3s. 6d. Also, a Cheap Edition, uniform with “ Thoughts on Personal Reli- 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. By H. L. 


Stpney Lear. 
MADAME LOUISE de FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV., | EDITED BY J. H. BLUNT. M.A. 
known also as the Mother Térése de S, Augustin. | 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST; a Sketch of the Life of the Rev: | ee 


Pere Besson, of the Order of s. Dominic. Seventh Edition, imperial 8vo. 36s. ; half-morocco, £2 8s. 
HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Grarry. Translated, by THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
special permission. With Portrait. PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
S. FRANCIS de SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 4 the Devotional System of the Church of England. By Varion- 
THE REVIVAL of PRIESTLY LIFE in the SEVEN- 0 
f This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together 
TEENTH CENTURY in FRANCE. Charles de Condren—S. Philip with Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal oe ty &e., pore 
Neri-and Cardinal de Berulle—S. Vincent de Paul—Saint Sulpice and _ are necessarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition. } J 
Jean Jacques Olier. | 
of CEN- | Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 16s. ; morocco limp, 17s. 6d. 
ng the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 
THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a concise 
FENELON, Archbishop of Cambrai. Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 


*,* The 8 vols. may be had in a Box, 31s, 6d. 
Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 42s. ; half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 
NARY 
Rector of East Mersea, Essex. - 
* New and Cheaper Editions, ™ stg crown 8yo. sold separately, DICTIONARY 8vo. rs ; ‘SECTS. £2 11 ERESIE 
THE ORIGIN DEVELOPMEN T of ECCLESIASTICAL. PARTIRG, and SCHOOLS of 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. THOUGHT. By Various Writers. 
Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 
Part II. CHRISTIANITY. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
“New Editi th TH Fourth Edition, 8vo. 16s. 
THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. ENGLAND : its History, Principles, and Results. a.p. 1514—1047. 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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